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CHAPTER |. 


1685. 


ACCESSION OF JAMES II. --— HIS Finest SPEECH TO THE COUNCII. 
HIS COURSE OF GOVERNMENT, — POSTHUMOUS PAPERS AND 
RELIGION OF ‘THE LATE KING AND DUCHESS OF YORE. —~ THE 
ELECTIONS. —-MEEBTING OF PARLIAMENT. —-XXPEDITIONG OP 
MONMOUTH AND ARGYLE. — THEIR FAILURE AND EXECOTION. 
= PRETENDED SECRET OF MONMOUTH. 


Or the hundred thousand swords with which lord 163s 
Russell threatened the succession of the duke of York* 

not one was drawn ; the rallying yoice of the exclu- 
sionists against @ popish successor was extinct; and 
James II. was proclaimed with the utmost facility of 
fineal inheritance ; — to the great joy, it was said, of a 
faithful people. His first act of sovereignty seemed to. 
Dring back the loyal ecstacies of the restoration. He 
gimmoned and reinstated his brother's chief ministers 

in qouncil, and harangued them in a strain 6f most - 


© Hal MS See Vol VIL p. 256, = 
vol. Yin. B % 
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auspicious promise. They were slanderers, he said, who 
reported him ‘a man for arbitrary power ;” he should 
preserve the government in church and state, as by law 
established ; he knew the principles of the church of 
England “ were for monarchy,” and he should always 
support and protect it; he knew, too, the laws of England 
were sufficient to make the king as great a monarch as 
he could wish ; and, as he should never depart from the 
just rights and prerogatives of the crown, 80 he should 
never invade any man’s property. 

The delighted council, and especially lord Rochester*, 
requested a copy of his majesty's oration, in order that 
their raptures might be shared by the whole kingdom ; 
he replied, that he spoke unprepared, in the fulness of 
his heart, and could give no copy ; the solicitor-general, 
Finch, reproduced the speech in writing from his 
memory, with the king’s permission and approval ; and 
it was given to the world next day in the gazette. 

The world pronounced it worthy of ‘frajan or the 
Antonines.t The pulpits echoed with thanksgiving. 
«We have now,” said the clergy, “a better surety 
than that of any laws — the word of a king whose 
word was never broken.” $ 

The king’s promise to govern according to law had 
litle part in the thanksgiving of divines, who rated the 
laws below the king’s word: but he had promised that 
popery should not invade their monopoly of church 
wealth, pomp, and power ; that they should enjoy, a8 
before, the privilege of harassing protestant dissent ; 
and for this the clergy not only sounded the praises of 
one whom they abhorred as a religionist, and feared as 
a prince, but charged with word-breaking, by implica- 
tion, the late and no Jess lauded sovereign, whilst his 
remains were yet unburied. 

Ceremonial gratulations and the shouts of the multi- 
tude are but transient vulgarities at the beginning of a 
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; gn, rarely worth notice ; and, in this instance, 
they Were not only transient but deceitful. Religious’ 
Nfacour, jealous freedom, party interest, personal am- 
bition, —in short, the spirit of resistance, was ‘masked, 
ebained, or dormant, — not dead. S 

This was not all, The king’s council contained: 
within it the elements of dissolution. Lord Halifax, 
conscious that he needed pardon®, accosted the new 
monarch with excuses. The king stopped him, with 
an expression which has been recorded ag generous and 
gracious :—“ I can,” said he, “remember nothing but 
your conduct in the business of the exclusion.” A 
despotic prince may pardon in fact or form, but does 
not forgive ; and lord Halifax, doubtless, was not caught 
by the tinsel of 2 court phrase. Sunderland and 
Rochester were prepared to use every att against Hali-' 
fox:and against each other. 

~The new king was not consistent or candid with the 
Hilltor;:with the council, or even with himself. His strong 
tons ‘tr print, respecting the established - church, 

startled his coriscience when it was too late to retract 
them. He satisfied his scruples with the reflection, 
that, in his particular circumstances, his promised sup 
port ought to be understood only of the professors of 
the religion, not of the religion itself, which in his 
conscience he believed erroneous. This was mental 
reservationt ; but it might be rash to decide whether 





* See Vol, WIT. ad finem. 

f The following is the passage In vol il. p 4. of the © Life of James, 
&c.* “No one can wonder that Mr, Finch should word the speech a3 
sizong as he could in fauour of the established religion, nor that the king 
fa wach a hurry should pase it over without reflection ; for thd his majesty 
intuniied to promis both security to thelr religion, and protection to their 
persone, he was afterwards conuinced it had been better express'd by 
aénireing them, he never would endeavour to alter the established reli. 
gion, rather than that he would endeavour to preserue it, and that he 
‘would rather support and defend the profeseors of it, rather ihan the ree 
ligian iteeif; they could not expect he should make & conscience of sup. 

ting, what in his conscience he thought erroneous, his engegeing tot 
aiolest the professors of it, nor to deprive them or their wucerseors @f 
‘any apiritual dignity, revenue, or employment, but to suffer the ecclesias- 
tical affidres to go on in the track they were in, was all they could wish or 
Otis tetas sé erinte of & diferent covmbinidns tek baahee cece 
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it should be charged upon the papist or the prince. 
His father, a member of the church of England, and 
a martyr in its rubric, equivecated with others. and 
with himself by casuistry as perfidious.* 

James's first want was revenue ; that of the customs 
and excise, voted for the life of the king, had expired 
with the demise of the crown. The sudden expira- 
tion of those imposts would, it is true, not only em~, 
Darras the new king, but give a shock to commerce ; 
but, to levy them by a mere royal warrant, was a viola~ 
tion of the most cherished and sacred principle. of 
English government, no less flagrant than that of ship- 
money, which roused the nation in arms against 
Charles I. The king, nevertheless, by the advice of 
his council, and by virtue of his royal will and pleasure, 
issued his proclamation, commanding the payment of 
those duties in the usual manner, until parliament should 
nave settled a sufficient revenue on the crown. 

‘The merchants complied; some mercantile bodies even 
thanked the king for his gracious proclamation ; and the 
members of one of the inns of court— benchers, bar- 
risters, and students—with the rampant servility of 
lawyers -— offered their lives and fortunes in defence of 
his prerogative ‘in its fullest extent,” and their aathor- 
ity for it, as oracles of the law. t” 





made afterwards, not doubting but the world would understand it in 
Tree caning be intended, and which alone was agreeable to the \ 
ttances he was in.” ‘This does not profess to be an extract from the king’s 
stance’ qmoirs, and it accords nearly in terms with the expreseions 
MS. Mife compiler, respecting the case of conscience on the same polttt, 
jut ‘by James to the famous Bossuet in 1693. See Mazure, Hist, de la 

oy 1G8S, iii 369, &e. note. Perhaps the equivocation should there- 
fee pe charged upon the compiler, and not upon the king, 

W Sect among. many instances, the case of conscience put by him, to 
Juxne bishop of London, Vol. VI. p. 30._ No person of competent judge 
Jextrsnd candour enough to avow it, will deny that James, with all his 
Popery, was aman of much more honesty and truth than his father. 

piteir address expounds the constitutional lew of England as follows : 
_t aici yeceived maxim of the common law, thesaurus regis est vincl 
Jan nusis c¢ beliorum nerei. Such is the happy constitution of this mo. 
Tumhy. that your majesty’s high prerogative # the great security of the 
narchy, that your males ys ict: 60 wer would impair the 

> ioe Rega, ea Ret ee’ 
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In secounting for the general acquiescence, something 
shoald be allowed for the intimation given of an ap~ 
proaching parliament; but the nation was in a temper 
to submit to any exercise of regal power, however law- 
less, which did not touch its slumbering hatred and 
vague fear of popery. 

It is well that protestantism, even in its intolerance, 
thus stood in the way of this arbitrary prince. The 
popery of James, however fatal to himself, may have 
been fortunate for the liberties of the English people. 
Had he been, like his father, 2 zealous member of the 
church of England, he might have repeated with im- 
punity what brought Charles to the scaffold : — but spe- 
culation upon contingencies past is vain and barren. 
Were James a protestant, not a papist, the advance of 
the public reason, the free genius of Englishmen, might 
possibly produce a revolution later, but more enlight- 
ened and comprehensive, than that of 1688. 

This ill-fated prince rushed, with the blindness of a 
bigot, and the presumption of a despot, on bis doom. 
He wantonly alarmed the only quarter which he had 
cause to fear—the religion of the people. He placed 
himself under the guidance of a cabal of Roman catho- 
lies, chiefly directed by father Petre, an intriguing jesuit, 
but incapable politician. Lord Sunderland, a person 
without conscience, principle, or decency in religion, 
Politics, or morals, joined this cabal with the hope of 
supplanting Rochester, whom the new king had recently 
made lord-treasurer.*. James, thus encompassed and 
influenced, was no longer content with hearing mass in 
the. queen’s chapel. He went in state to receive the 





Welfare ef the kingdom.” Ralph, i. 847. This addresa is stated (Life of 
iL 17.) to have been drawn up by sir_attholomew Shower, a Brot- 

court lawyer, who made some amends by resisting and exposing the. 
if Whig government after the revolution. There is, in Sowarese -. 
a.very able parophlet by him. entitled “ Reasons for a new Hil: 
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ssetataent in the chapel-royal, according to the rites of 
‘the church of Rome. Rochester, to save his protestant 
vonscience, and his influence with the high church, ab- 
sented himself, under the pretence of indisposition, 
with the private consent of the king.* Other great 
officers of state stopped short at the threshold of the 
temple of idolatry. t Protestants began to entertain se~ 
rious fears for their religion} ; the pulpits resounded 
with denunciations of popery ; James, irritated or alarmed 
in his turn, commanded the bishops to rebuke the vio-~ 
lence of their clergy. 

Tt was said, in defence of James's ostentation of his 
religion, that he could not prevaricate with God.§ His 
own statement of his motives to Barillon was, that any 
concealment of his religious faith would be unbecoming 
his character, and that he trusted against all hazards in 
the protection of God and the French king.|| His con- 
duet may be safely ascribed, in the main, to that in- 
firmity of narrow minds which Englishmen commonly 
term bigotry in a papist, zeal in a protestant. 

This view is accordant with his other acts. He dis- 
covered in his brother’s cabinet two controversial. iy 
in ‘the handwriting of the late king, leading ta, the:con- 
clusion, that - Christ could have but one church: here 
on earth ;” which church was that of Rome, and not 
the charch of England, a recent and schismatic one. 
There was little force, and still less novelty, in -the 
arguments, but James bore them in triumph.to arch- 
bishop Sancroft, and staked his own return to.the church 





* Letters of Barilon, Mazure, i. 402. 
¢ The duke of Norfolk, bearing the sword of state, stopped at the 
chipel door; upon which ‘the king said to him, “ My lord of Norfolk, 
spaPetather would have gone farther; and the duke replied, “ Your 
Hinjesty's father would not have gone so far.”* c 
+ Lett, of Barillon, in Marure, i, 401. 
Caveat against the Whigs. 
} Lar’ or Barilion, in Manure, i 400. Louis XIV., now on the eve of 
revoking the edict of Nantes, encouraged James in bis devout infatuation, 
il i waquillo, the Spanish ambassador, 
‘ina 
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-gf- England upon that prelate’s ability to refute them, 
Bancroft, a pliant courtier or weak man, first perused, then 
‘pondered over them, and finally detlared that it would 
ill become him to contradict his late sovereign, whom 
he never supposed to have been such a master in con- 
troversy. James published them to the world, with his 
own attestation of their authenticity *; a third paper‘, in 


= The reasoning of these papers, though in the king’s handwriting, are 
wholly alien to his usual style, as well as to the cast of his mind, and were 
probably the dexterous suggestions of some more expert theol It 
farns mainly upon the common, and sometimes embarrassing, tactic of the 
champions of the church of Rome, viz, pressing the church of 
with conclusions from her own premises ~ of which the most recent and 
‘one of the most remarkable instances may be found in a’Rowan catholic 
riodical Publication, respecting the Oxford controversy, in the case of 
Rector Hacapden. 
‘¢ The duchess’s paper is more curious; she ascribes her aduption’ of 
ry to @ protestant church historian (Heylin) and two tant pre. 
sea hbishop Sheldon, and Bland ford, bishop of orcester. “ i 
wade it,” says she, “ my continual request to Almighty ‘i 
T were not, might, bebre I died, be in the true ralgvon, + Ha "hot 
in the jeast doubt but that I was so, and never had any manaer of 
scruple till November last ; when, reading a book called ‘ The History of 
the ion,’ by Dr. Heylin, which I had heard very Touch cot 
mended, and had been told, if ever 1 had ay doubt in my religion, that 
‘would settle me; instead of which, I found it the description of the 
horridest eacrileges in the world ; and could find no reason why we left 
the church, but for three the most abominable ones that were ever heard 
of among christians: first, Henry the Eighth renounces the ‘8 au. 
thority, ise he would not give him leave to part with his wife, and 
marry another in her lifetime ; secondly, Edward the Sixth was a child, 
and governed by his uncle, who made his estate out of church lands; and 
the queen Elizabeth, who, being no lawful heiress to the crown, could 
have no way to keep it, but by renouncing a church that could never suffer 
$0 unlawful a thing to be done by one of her children. I confess, T cannot 
think the Holy Ghost could ever be in such councils ; and ft is very 
strange that, if the bishops had no design, but, as they say, the restoring 
wi to the doctrine of the primitive church, they should never think upon 
it till Henry the Eighth made a breach upon so unlawfil a 
‘These scruples being raised, } began to consider of the difference between 
the catholics and us; and examined them, as well as I could, by the holy 
scripture, which though I do not pretend to be able:to 
‘there are some things I found so easy, that I cannot but wonder, I had 
been so long without finding them out; as the real presence in the blessed 
sacrament, the infallibility of the ehurch confession, and praying for the 
dead, After this 1 spoke severally to two of the Lest bishope we have in 
nd,” (Dr, Sheldon, archbishop of Canterbury, and Dr: Blandford, 
ishop of Worcester,) “who both told me there were many things tn the 
‘Bomas church which # were very much to be wished we bad 
‘confession, which was, no doubt, commanded by God: that prays 
fhe dead was one of the most ancient things in christianity: 
: they did it daily, though they would not own its ai 
sing one of them" (Dr. Blandford) “ very mast 
nta, he told me that, if he had bean bred 4 cath 
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the handwriting of the late duchess of York, setting 
forth the grounds of her conversion ; and a narrative, 
by father Huddlestone, of the late king’s dying in the 
communion of the church of Rome. 

Some indulgence is due to an eager zealot whose 
faith in his religion was as undoubting as the assent: of 
reason to demonstrated truth in other men; who saw in 
the propagation of his faith the eternal happiness of 
mankind ; and who was so much of a propagandist with 
s0 little intolerance. 

The late king, it has been seen*, was too indifferent 
or too prudent to release the victims, or relax the 
execution of the penal laws, James paralysed the arm 
of extortion and corrupt persecution through the 
kingdom by an instruction to the circuit judges, and 
liberated several thousand prisoners for recusancy, pro- 
testant and papist, by his royal warrant. This arbitrary 
and lawless pretension is palliated, if not excused, by 
the practical and paramount humanity of the act. Of the 
Tecusants actually in prison about 1500 were quakers} ; 


* See Vol, VII. 

+“ This,” says Sewell, “ was the king's first step towards liberality of 

ed, which put an eftetual Sop to pemecutien Sea ie hee 
annexed, which put an stop ion, power: 
Informers was thereby much broken; and since the moat of theve were genes 
tally baap fellows, and profligate persons, who did not care what they did, 

: they often deait treacherously even 

with the persecuting justices ; who also were eager for having part of the 
prey, and yet, by the artifices of these rapacious wretches, were deprived 
of it, which éome of them now smerted for. Among the Test, I find that 
one John Hittom was committed to gaol, a3 may appear from ibis warrant 
of the ET the ‘Keeper of WN 

“ of Newgate, 

“ ‘Receive into your custody the body of John Hilton, herewith sent 
you, Deing charged upon osth, before me, for compounding several war- 
rants under my hand and seal, for levying of several sums of money On 
Persons convicted for being at several conventicies in Kent, London, and 

iddlesex.’ "Sewell, il, 316. 

{ Sewell’s History of the People called Quakers, ji, $14, where see the 
quakers’ petition, and list of victims, upon which he observes: * The 
lis, with the aforesaid petition to the king and parliament, was not alto. 
gether ineffectual : for there was much talk now of liberty of conscience; 
but, since all the liberty that was enjoyed was only precarious, it could be 
but little depended upon ; yet many seemed to be in expectation that some 
grant of that liberty would be published in print; ana thus it becasue a 
common saying, that liberty of conscience wes in the press, which, being of 
Bn equivocal signification, sometimes afforded matter of sport. But meng 
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the:most pacific, patient, and benevolent of sectaries in 
religion or philosophy, christian or pagan. 

James soon proved that his declaration of trust in the 
protection of the French king, as well as of God, was 
not a vain compliment. He accepted from that prince 
& gratuity of 500,000 livres, on his accession, with tears 
of gratitude; renewed, by abject solicitation, his bro- 
ther’s pecuniary dependence on that prince ; and made 
him excuses, still more abject, for having called a par- 
liament — promising not again to call one without his 
leave.* ., The person most prominent in this transac- 
tion is Rochester, the champion of the high church, 
“© Your master,” said he to Barillon, “ must place mine 
in a situation to be independent of parliament ; to refuse 
him money, at this critical moment, would be to place 


“him at the mercy of his people.” 


The church of England had, doubtless, its share in the 
revolution; but its champions, both lay and spiritual, 
would. tave allowed James to dispense with parliaments, 
and become: absolute; liad he allowed: them, in their 
turn, to domineer over popery and protestant dissent. 
He lost himself by not accepting the compromise. 

The elections proceeded in favour of the court, with 
unusual apathy on the part of the people. Meanwhile 
the king was crowned, and a parliament opened by his 
commissioners in Scotland— both on St. George’s day. t _ 

If James's conscience was disturbed by his promise to 
protect the church of England, he must have scrupled still 
more to receive the crown from a prelate of that church, 





in y authority had promised the king, to give ‘their vote for liberty of con. . 
science to the papists, provided it was not granted to other dissenters, 
Ne is, the above said petition of the quakers had such effect, that 
be king rolves to ease them from the burden of their oppression, by 


* ri ge ion.” — 314, 315. 


iui Corresp.. from Feb. to July, 1685, in Fox’s-App. Mam 
. He at the same time made poor attempts to maintain bar regal 
get ing equality with the prince of whom he was the hi 
envoy extraordinary, De Lorge, 
aera beotuse C eet his i carey had been forascivat b by Tous a 
roi mon frére,” said. 
‘The Ingfer-only laughed at him, “Le roi mon frére,” said he,“ gst 
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and‘take the coronation oath. But, where a great tem- 
poral interest is at stake, the most bigoted conscience 
will capitulate ; and James had a convenient resource in 
“the very extent to which he was priest-ridden ; for the 
spiritual guides of princes know well when to relax and 
when to strain the curb upon either their passions or 
their scruples. Father Petre and his cabal sat in con- 
clave on the matter; the pope was consulted* ; a case 
in point was found in the crowning of Sigismund of 
Sweden by the protestant archbishop of Upsal ; and both 
the king and the queen received the crown fromzhe hands 
of Sancroft, archbishop of Canterbury. 

Jarnes reconciled his conscience to that part of the 
‘coronation oath which bound him to maintain the church 
by a most shallow and perfidious quibble. He told 
Barillon, in confidence, that the oath was unchanged as 
it stood in the time of Edward the Confessor, to main- 
tain inviolate the rights and liberties granted by that 
prince, who was a good catholic, and had obviously 
vested them in the church of Rome.t 

The duke of Queensberry, as commissioner, opened 
the parliament of Scotland by reading the king's letter. 
The estates, so called, were plainly told by the king, that 
they were summoned by him to set an example of ser- 
vility. Queensberry and the chancellor Perth succes- 
sively harangued them ; both exalted the prerogative, 
and urged implicit obedience in terms of grovelling 

* Mazure, ec supra. Letter of Sarillon to the king. 

+ This equivocation is brought home to James by the dispatch af Barillon, 
much more conclusive than the former, which depends upon the eredit and 
accuracy of the compiler from his memoirs. The only question is, whether it 
was or was not suggested to him from Rome, or by his confessor? It is evi- 
dent, the queen, a scrupulous Roman catholic, would not have joined in ce- 
remenial prayer at the coronation with a protestant prelate, if she had not 
rad oie Inseruction or dlepensation from the pope.. ‘The only difference in 
the ceremony, from that obrerved in the crowning of protestant princes, was 
the omission of the sacrament. Dr. Lingard, who had evidently read this 
Becange in Mazure, gives no reference to it but refers to the letters of 

rillon, in the French archives, — whither few readera can follow him'— 
slura over this business of the coronation in a note, and passes in silence 
‘over James's mental quibble. ‘The evil omens recorded by bishop Burnet 
ate too frivolous to deserve mention. ‘They have not even the interest of 
being curious. James was ill at ease during the ceremony, and the bane 
quiet, which followed, Possibly those ominous accidents, disturbed is 


imagination. He further told Barillon that he apprehended some attempt 
‘pon hia Efe. Mamure. L 414. 


1685. WILLIAM AND MONMOUTH. 


‘Martary-“ to the-best of kings,” of ribald fury to sudli” 
48-were opposed to the court®; and the parliament re- 
sponded by voting him his brother's revenue, — the fur- 
ther sum of 25,0002. year for his life, ~ and several 
enactments of iniquitous cruelty against nonconformists, 
but more particularly field-conventiclers. The king, in 
the intoxication of his power and presumption, told 
Barillon, he prayed that his enemies would.show them- 
selves, to give him the opportunity of extinguishing 
them.t+ His prayer was granted. Invasion and ine 
surrection threatened him at the moment in two of his 
three kingdoms. 

James, on his accession, sounded the dispositions of 
his son-in-law towards him on different points, more. 
especially the discouragement and removal of British 
refugees in Holland. The prince replied by earnest 
professions of good will, and partial, if not illusory, 

““goinpliances in fact. Monmouth, however, the most 
» Adgmgeroes ‘and obnoxious of the exiles, withdrew from 
the Hague to ‘Brussels ; and. the prince of Orange 
pledged himself, first through Overquerque, whom he 
sent to compliment James, next through Skelton, James’s 
amabassador, to hold no further communication with him. 
‘That ill-fated person now renounced his projects of am- 
bition § in the society of lady Henrietta Wentworth, 
who, uniting a romantic imagination with personal 
graces, loved and inspired him with a passion ‘so tender 
and faithful, that he asserted the sanctity of their union, 
in defiance of three churchmen, when preparing to die. 
The Scotch refugees bad celebrated with a carousal 
. the accession of James, as an event most auspicious to 
them || ; and Argyle, who since his flight brooded over 
his senge of wrong and hopes of vengeance, readily 
@ntered into their views of an expedition to Scotland, 
»"fhey applied to Monmouth. The weakness of hia 


*.The opponents of the court are called by the one,“ ‘autre 
devers,; ayentsins,” &c.; by the other, “a venomous hasteeaiy ae a 
vilining,”? and: “‘devils incarnate.” me 

peng acy BO + D’Avaux, ty. 316 OE: 
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character, the ardour of his courage, the contagious 
enthusiasm of a mistress whose first object was the 
glory of her lover, made him relapse into his former 
visions of ambition or vanity: he met Argyle, and the 
other chief exiles *, secretly, in Holland ; and the result 
‘was, that two expeditions should be prepared to act in 
concert—the one to sail for Scotland, under the com- 
mand of Argyle, the other for England, under the 
command pf Monmouth. Argyle received 10,0002. 
from a rich widow of Amsterdam t 3 Monmouth sold 
his own and his mistress’s jewels ; and, with these 
slender means, they began to prepare, in secret, two petty 
armaments against the monarch of three kingdoms. 

It would be alike tedious and idle to detail the differ- 
ences that occurred as to the course to be pursued. 
Monmouth is said to have been dilatory. Fletcher of 
Saltoun, already named as having fled from the tyrannic 
administration of James in Scotland, — a man of rare 
genius, uniting military gallantry with the civic virtues, 
and meditative philosophy with an active and antique 
love of freedom, —pronounced the design hopeless under 
the circumstances. Argyle, with lord Grey, and the 
preacher Ferguson, were impatient for its immediate exe- 
cution.{ The counsels of the latter prevailed. Argyle 
sailed on the 2d of May from Ulie, with sir Patrick 
Hume and sir J. Cochrane, his countrymen, Rumbold 
and Ayloffe, Englishmen, and about 100 followers, on 
board three small armed vessels. 

It was concerted between Argyle and Monmouth, 
that the latter should sail for England after the lapse 
of six days. It was three weeks before he left the 
Texel with a frigate, three small vessels, and about 150 
followers, including lord Grey, Fletcher, and Ferguson, 

* These were lord Grey of Wark, Rumbold, Ayloffe, English ; lord 
Melville, Fletcher of Salton, sir Patrick Hume, Sir Jobn Cochrane, 

t P iseeea viskont citing any authority, or stating any ground of 
opinion, says, this was a pretended donation ‘of money really sent him 
by his friends in Scotland. 


t There are irreconcileable, but now unimportant, discrepancies on thi 
part of the subject in Monmouth’s letter to the king. lord Grev'sa nar. 


y. 
1688. OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. as 


“James meanwhile, on the 22d of May, opened hig 
first parliament. The delivery and effect of bia speech 
is recorded with graphic minuteness by a keen observer.* 
Whilst the king entered the house of lords, and ascended 
the throne, all eyes were fixed upon him, in the silence 
of doubt and fear rather than respect.t After re~ 
peating, almost literally ¢, the assurances given in his 
first speech to the council, that he would support the 
church, and govern according to the laws, he proceeds ; 
“and having given this assurance, concerning the care 
I will have of your religion and property, which I have 
chose to do in the same words which I used at my 
first coming to the crown, the better to evidence to you 
that I spoke them not by chance, and, consequently, 
that you may firmly rely on a promise so solemnly 
made.”§ —- At these words he was interrupted by a 
murmur of satisfaction and assent from the whole as 
sembly, He resumed, and followed up the thread of 
the'speech by demanding, in return, the same revenue 
for life which had been enjoyed by his brother — making 
anticipated battle against what he called a popular argu- 
ment. “There is,” says he, “ one .popular argument 
which I foresee may be used against what I ask of you, 
from the inclination men have for frequent parliaments, 
which some may think would be the best security, by 
feeding me, from time to time, by such proportions as 
they shall think convenient,—and this argument, it 


* Barillon’s Despatch, Masure, i. 437. &c. M. Mazure asserts that the 
speech in the “Life of James,” &c., “singularly attenuates the royal 
promises.” This is mistaken and unjust. It agrees literally with the copy 
on the Journals, and is quite as emphatic as the version of Barillon, 

+ Masure, ibid. 499. There were, according to Sir John Reresby (Mem), 
fears of popery, toleration, and the repeal of the habeas corpus act. 

} This repetition throws further discredit on the paseage before cited 
from the MS, Memoirs, and tends to fix them on the compiler, not on the 


{ It will be observed, that he pledges himself “ not to invade any man's. 
property ;"" but the word “liberty” doce not escape his lips. It should be 
however, that his predecessors, whether Stuart or Tudor, held 

it for 2 maxim, that the people had a right only to the secure possession 
it of ‘their property, and should not presume to meddle with 
of government, This was unded on frequent and solenm 
ocasions fy Elisabeth, James Fea Charles L As'to Chaties 11, he 
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being the first time I speak to you from the throne "— 
he no sooner uttered these words than “every face in 
the assembly,” says Barillon, “ was covered as it were 
with a cloud” * — the king continued—“ I will answer, 
once for all, that this would be a very improper method 
to take with me.” He concluded by saying, that news 
had reached him that very morning of Argyle’s landing, 
with a rebel band from Holland, in the western High- 
lands, where he had issued two declarations, “ in which,”’ 
said James, “I am charged with usurpation and 
tyranny.” 

James assuredly was not a usurper, but he revealed 
the temper and purposes of a tyrant in this very speech , 
-=-the more clearly, that the menace which he threw out 
to this craven} parliament was gratuitous, The com- 
mons, having taken into consideration: the king’s speech, 
voted him, without one dissemtient, a revenue of 
1,200,0001. for his life ; and pledged their lives and 
fortunes in support of the king against the rebel and 
traitor Argyle. It is true that sir Edward Seymour 


* Barillon is a better witness of the impression produced than either 
Evelyn or the Journals, 
is speech bears internal evidence of coming from the king himself, 
even without the express authority of North (Life of the Lord Keeper), who 
gives a apeech, in the usual style of rhetoric, prepared for hina by the Jord 
reeper, and rejected, it may be added, very properly, by the king., Evelyn 
Temarks the, eseion ‘of any speech’ by the lord after the king. 
ary 
Ive asserted by Evelyn, that this parliament comprised reveral per 
fons of mean condition, even gentlemen’s servants, The list of names 
floes not hear him out. He was evidently piqued by the loss of his 
brother's election for Surrey. Bishop Burnet describes it/in nearly the 
same terms. Lord Bolingbroke vindicates it, in reply to Burnet, as follows +— 
Bishop Burnet speaks of this parliament very indecently, and, I think, 
very untruly. ‘They were neither men of posts nor estates according to 
hits, ‘The truth is, that the circumstances under which they were brought, 
by the factious proceedings of both partios, in the late reign, for and against 
the court, were such as might perplex the best parts, and puzzle the heads, 
even of the wisest men. A professed zealous papist, in full and quiet pos- 
session of the throne, and, instead of any provision made or any measures 
taken against him, the notion and the exercise of the pretogative estab- 
lished at an extravagant height, were such circumstances as laid the nation 
‘almost at the mercy of the king. They, therefore, who were most deter- 
mined not to part with either their religion or their liberty, and yet had 
more to lose in the fray than Dr. Burnet, might be willing to look round 
them, and to wait opportunilies, and not undertake rasbly what can seldom 
be undertaken twice. It is impossible to believe that their confidence in 
the king's word was such as they affected. But like drowning men, wht 
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mede a-bold speech, but upon, rather than aPtinst, the 
revenue.* He merely urged, that the new charters had 
placed the representation at the disposal of ‘the court ; 
and that a parliament, so constituted, might introduce 
popery. No one supported, and the courtiers abstained 
from replying to him. He was actuated, most probably, 
by some motive of personal ambition or pride, which in 
him where inordinate, and sometimes had the semblance 
of courage and public virtue. ‘ 
Religion alone could wake this parliament to any 
manifestation of independence. The house, in commit. 
tee, came to a unanimous resolution of supplicating < 
the king to enforce the penal laws “against all dissent. 
ers from the church of England whatsoever.” Janes 
immediately summoned to his presence several leading 
members of the house, and told them, in a tone of. re-- 
buke.and menace, to present no such address to him. 
‘Te was accordingly got rid of by the previous question, 
next day, on the presentation of the report, and a.reso~ - 
lution agreed to, that they trusted to the king’s word for 
the safety of the church of England, “ which was 
dearer to them than their lives.” The speaker, in pre- 
senting this resolution with the money-bill, repeated in 
a marked tone the last emphatic words; and James, 
with that command over his thoughts and temper 
which had become an aphorism in king-craft +, re- 
served the expression of his resentment ‘for the court 
dependants, who were members of the house, and the 
bishops, as the secret instigators, “‘ Be it,’” said he, 
“ignorance or malice, you have forgotten your respect 
by demanding the execution of the penal Jaws against 
all dissenters whatsoever; you would have me, in my 
own person, to be the persecutor of the catholics, $ 
The parliament, Whigs and Tories, crouched before 
the king.§ An insidious but poor device was tried by 
the Whigs. It was proposed, in the house of commons, 


* Barillon’s Letters, 1 June, 2 and 4, Fox, App. Burnet, iti. 
+ Qut nescit dissimblare, néscit reynare. 
z . ul 
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that the surviving voters for the exclusion bili should 
be disqualified for all places of trust and profit, A 
project which would remove Godolphin and Sunder- 
and could not catch even eager servility in the house 
of commons, and was still less likely to impose on the 
court. It was, accordingly, scouted by the courtiers, and 
abandoned by its authors, on the instant. 

News arrived, meanwhile, of the landing of the 
duke of Monmouth with his followers at Lyme, in 
Dorsetshire, Both houses immediately attainted him as 
a traitor, The commons voted an extraordinary supply 
of 400,000/., and passed a most tyrannical* bill for 
the preservation of the king’s person, which, however, 
did not reach the lords, in consequence of the adjourfi- 
ment from the 2d of July to the following Novem- 
ber. The king, a few days before, had received: the 
thanks of both houses for his gracious message, an- 
nouncing the capture of “the arch.traitor and rebel: 
Argyle.” The ill-starred expeditions of Argyle and 
Monmouth may now be resumed. : 

Argyle, instead of taking the shortest course, and the 
advice of his chief followers, sailed to the northern isles, 
and, on the 6th of May, landed a party in the Orkneys, 
Two of these, Spence, his secretary, and Blackadder, a 
surgeon, were seized at Kirkwall; and notice of the 
invasion was immediately conveyed to Edinburgh and 
London. He afterwards landed in Lorn, and in Kan~ 
tire; appealed to his vassals by personal solicitation, 
and the clan-symbol of the fiery cross ; published two 





may be considered an exception.” It passed the lords, but was either 
thrown out or abandoned in the commons —because the preamble set 
forth that he died innocent, and the evidence against him was false. Five 
lords (Anglesea, Radnor, Stamford, Clare, ) entered their 
test against this allegation, Such was the tenacity with which the Whigs 
atill clung to the skirts of Titus Oates. Oates, about a month before, had 
been convicted of perjury upon two indictments, and sentenced to’ 1000 
marks fine, degradation from holy orders, and public whipping, and the 
pillory four times a year for his life. The sentence was pronounced by the 
Infamous Judge Withers, who told Oates he would pass upon him the 
sentence of hanging with still more pleasure. 5 

© For some curious particulars respecting this bill, see“ Fox’s History,” 
: 454 Rose's “ Observations,” 4c 155., and Heywood’ “* Vindieation,* 
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declarations ; one charging popery, prelacy, tyranny, 
and fratricide, upon James, the other setting forth 
his own wrongs; met little encouragement from the 
mass of Highlanders ; and was betrayed by the laird 
of Lochniel. 

Scotland, meanwhile, was put into a posture of de- 
fence ; armed bodies of volunteers, militia, and regular 
troops, were sent into the western districts, and two 
frigates appeared off those shores. Argyle had now 
about 2000 men; but dissension and delay, and the 
appearance of those frigates off Ayrshire, obliged 
him to abandon an attempt upon the Lowlands, and 
resume at disadvantage his own view of proceeding 
to Inverary. Jealous discord among the chiefs, who 
constituted a superintending council, thwarted his de- 
signs and paralysed his operations, the details of which 
may be omitted. He found himself opposed by the 
clans of Hamilton, Macdonald, and Athol, his heredi- 
tary enemies. The castle of Eliengreg, containing his 
artillery and ammunition, was basely abandoned, by the 
party left by him in charge of it, to Hamilton, com- 
mander of the king’s ships. Among the spoils was his 
standard, floating from the castle, with the inscription 
‘against popery, prelacy, and Erastianism ;” a piece 
of narrow bigotry, even vicwed as a politic appeal 
to others. To deserve success, the appeal should have 
been to the love of country and of freedom. He re. 
solved to march upon Glasgow, the stronghold of 
the covenant; lost his way at night, through treach- 
ery or ignorance ; and found himself not only embar-~ 
rassed by wilds and marshes, but opposed by lord 
Dunbarton with a strong military force. His followers 
abandoned him, with the exception of a small body, 
over which he lost all command. Hume and Cochrane 
separated from him with about two hundred men*, and 


* itis a disputed question, whether Argyle deserted or was deserted 
by the small remnant of his followers. Those who feel any interest in the 
matter may compare the facts and_reasonings of Woodrow, sir P. Hume, 
\Narrative in Marchmont 8), Fox’s Historical Fragment, Rose's 
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crossed the Clyde. He presented himself alone at the 
door of an old dependent, was refused shelter, and pro- 
ceeded towards the Clyde in disguise, attended only by 
Fullarton, Upon reaching the port cf Inchanan, they 
were challenged by a party of militia, Argyle, who 
was mounted, attempted to escape, whilst Fullarton was 
making terms of surrender, affected or real, with the 
commanding officer, T'wo horsemen pursued, overtook, 
seized, and dragged him, with themselves, to the ground. 
He presented his pistols, upon which they retired ; but, 
being reinforeed, they again attacked and overpowered 
him, after having fired without effect.* Fullarton, also, 
was overpowered, and made prisoner. 

Argyle was led in mournful triumph, his hands tied —- 
his head bare—preceded by the executioner—to the castle 
of Edinburgh, on the 20th of June. His behaviour 
in prison was distinguished by firmness, magnanimity, 
and the most touching signs of a gentle nature. The 
Scottish parliament petitioned the king for his execution, 
without merey and without trial, under his former sen- 
tence. The answer of James was a warrant for his 
death, after a lapse of three days, not by way of re- 
spite, but to be employed in “al ways” of making him 
discover. This suggestion of torture (an odious trait 
in the life of James) was not acted upon ; and, in his 
examination by Queensberry, the king’s commissioner, 
he compromised neither his honour nor his friends. Te 
prepared for death with admirable serenity ; and laid his 
head upon the block, with unshrinking courage, on the 
thirteenth day after he had fallen into the hands of his 
enemies. The cruelties and indignities, so nobly borne 
by him, have been justified as retaliations for the ignoble 





Argyle was not alive to anewer his accusers; that his heroic death re. 
mains 2 strong presumption againet any want of courage in_ his life; and 
that, in his account, written in prisca, (Fox, 908. from Woodraw,) he 
imputes to some about him (doubtless Hume’ and Cochrane} ignorance, 
cowardice, and faction. 

‘* Ae Fox. dulloe ne Avevie’s Ow account of Nis eentore. reieets an 
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vengeance of the covenanters, in their day of power, on 
the gallant Montrose. They arg so viewety if not yin- 
dicated, by Echard, in his perfidious compilation. To 
recall long past atrocities of sect or party by retaliation, ¢ 
even by reproach, is to propagate them, and thus arres. 
the course of civilisation, reason, and humanity. 

Of Argyle’s chief followers three were taken — 
Cochrane, Ayloffe, and Rumbold. Cochrane purchased 
his life by the merit of previous treachery, according to 
some writers ; by a large bribe, which his father fur- 
nished, according to others. Ayloffe, already outlawed 
for the Rye-house plot, was sent to London, for execu- 
tion, not trial. He attempted suicide without success ; 
and is said to have made an observation, more striking 
than probable, whilst under examination by James in 
person. ‘“ Mr. Ayloffe,” said the king, upon his refusal 
to make discovery, “you know it is in my power to 
pardon you; therefore, say that which may deserve 
it.” To which he replied, “ Though it is in your power, 
it is not in your nature.”* Rumbold, covered with 
wounds, after a desperate defence, had not enough of life 
to bear his removal to London; he was tried, or, rather, 
interrogated, and executed in Scotland, "He repudiated 
indignantly the Rye-house plot +; but avowed and vin- 
dicated his participation with Argyle, and the justice of 
their cause, at his trial and on the scaffold. “J am 
sure,” said he, “ that there is no man marked of God 
above another ; for none comes into the world with a 
saddle on his back, neither any booted or spurred to 
ride him.” An old soldier of the commonwealth, he 
died with unshaken courage, though so exhausted by 
his wounds, that he was borne on men’s shoulders to his 
trial, and to the scaffold. 

Meanwhile Monmouth landed with his followers at 
Lyme, in Dorsetshire,on the 11th of Juve, six days 


* "The King’s examining him is rendered somewhat less improbable by 
the fact of his relationship, through the wife of Clarendon, to the first 
@uehess of York. 

_ $ See last yol. p. $32, and the extracts from lord Fountaiphall. in Fox's 
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only before the capture of Argyle. Having offered up 
a prayer fos success, he marched into the town, at the 
head of his band, with his sword drawn, his countenance 
radiant with hope and gallantry, yet having, it is said, 
a secret and invincible presentiment of failure* ; and 
made public his declaration against “ James, duke of 
York.” This manifesto +t, drawn up by the intriguing, 
if not treacherous, Ferguson, is characterised by dull 
malice, bigot rancour, and impudent falsehood. After 
denouncing James as the contriver of the fire of London, 
the fomenter of the popish plot, the forger of accusations 
of treason against protestants, the suborner of witnesses 
against innocent lives, the secret instigator of the as- 
sassination of Essex and of others to conceal that crime, 
the destroyer of the life, and usurper of the crown of 
his brother the late king, the barefaced and avowed 
encourager and practiser of popish idolatry, it sets forth 
Monmonth’s resolution to pursue him as a tyrant, 
traitor, murderer, and parricide ; and, notwithstanding 
the legitimacy of his own birth, to leave the settlement 
of the government to a free parliament, 

The popular execration of James's religion had 
extended to his person; and Monmouth’s declaration, 
however offensive to the more reflecting classes, rallied 
round him-in crowds the ignorant and unarmed pea- 
santry. He had a supply of arms, which he placed 
in their hands; and instead of trusting, as he should 


* The mysterious impression called presentiment is analysed by Mad. 
Roland with her usual fnesse. After tescribing her preseuitiment of her 
mother’s death, she proceeds: “ Assurément, on a pu juger, par Vex- 
posé le mes opinions, et surtout par le développement successif des 
idées que j’avais acquises, que je ue partageais pas plus alors certains 
prejugés, que je n'ai aujourd’hui de superstition. Aussi, en méditant 
Ce qui pouvait donner liea A ce qu'on appelle des pressentimens, 
jai cra qu’ils se réduisaicnt & cet apercu rapide de gens qui ont 
Pesprit vif et le sentiment exquis, d'une foute de choses imperceptible, 
qu’on ne saurait méme disigner, qui sont plutét senties que jugées, ct 
dent il résulte une affection qu’on ne peut motiver, mais que les effets 
viennent éclairer et justifier. Plus est vif l’intérét que nous inepire un 
objet, plus nous sommes clairvoyans sur son. compte, ou susceptibles son 
sujet; plus nous avons de ces apercus physiques, si je puis ainsi dire, qui 
s'appellent ensuite des pressentimens, et que les anciens regardaient 
comme des aucures ou dea avis des dieux.” (Mémoires de Madame Re- 
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haye aonc, to their strength of muscle, their gregarious 
instinct, and their hearts, in the use of the weapons 
of war, lost time and neutralised their vigour by an 
attempt to drill and regiment them into soldiers. He 
thus wasted four precious days before he left Lyme, 
at the head of about 3500 men,—a small force for 
such an enterprise, and damped, moreover, by two in- 
auspicious incidents. 

Lord Grey, detached with 300 men to occupy Brid- 
port, soon returned at full gallop, and announced that 
his party was put to the rout. It proved that he 
fled at the first exchange of shots, in panic fear, with 
the cavalry, whilst the infantry carried the place against 
a superior force of royalist militia. ‘ What shall I do 
with lard Grey ?”’ said Monmouth to captain Mathews, 
one of his followers ; who replied, “ You are the only 
general in Europe who would ask that question.” * 
Fletcher of Saltoun, also ordered upon a special service, 
demanded and seized a spirited war-horse, mounted at 
the moment by its owner, Dare of Taunton, who had 
fled to Holland in 1682. The Englishman resisted the 
attempt to dismount him, and struck Fletcher with 
a cane, upon which the Scotchman, impatient of the 
profanation of his person, shot the offender cead at 
his feet. Dare’s friends clamoured for vengeance, and 
Monmouth found it necessary to send Fletcher away 
privately by sea. The unfortunate adventurer thus 
lost at onge a man of courage, capacity, and experience 
in war, and a local partisan of the greatest value to him 
at the moment. 

From Lyme Monmouth proceeded to Somersetshire, 
avoiding instead of encountering bodies of militia in 
his way ; and made his first halt between Chard and 
Axminster. Here the intriguing Ferguson, and the 
dastard Grey, proposed that he should take the title of 
king. It was, for the present, overruled hy his repub- 


ia A a a a a a aera Bie: 
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lican and more pradent followers.* He next proceeded 
to Taunton, and was received there with enthusiasm. 
Shouts rent the air; his way was strewed with flowers 5 
and a deputation of twenty-six young girls, of the best 
rank in the town, presented him with a standard, a 
sword, and a bible. He kissed the bible, and swore to 
seal its truths, if necessary, with his blood. Intoxicated 
with this incense, he took council of Grey and Ferguson ; 
proclaimed himself king by the style and title of James II; 
summoned the duke of Albemarle, who commanded some 
militia in the neighbourhood, to submit to him as his 
subject, on pain of being pursued and punished as a 
traitor ; and set a price upon the head of James, duke 
of York, as a traitor and usurper. His force by this 
time amounted to 6000 men. The mere peasantry 
were, perhaps, rather dazzled than discouraged by his 
assumption of the style and ensigns of royalty. That 
step, however, whether the result of his own vanity or 
of extrinsic counsels, was a fatal proof of the weakness 
of his judgment aud character. The republicans were 
disgusted ; the friends of the protestant succession, and 
the princess of Orange, were alarmed ; and the royalists 
treated his manifestoes and letters, addressed to them, 
with derision.t 

Imbued with the pedantry, without the genius of 
the art of war, he again wasted precious time at Taun- 
ton, as before at Lyme, in drilling his raw levies ; and 
it was not till the 2ist of June that he proceeded 
to Bridgewater, whence he advanced next day with 
the view to possess himself of Bristol. After crossing 
the Avon at Keynshawbridge, he halted in his march 
on Bristol; fell back, for reasons variously stated, 
upon Keynshaw ; and learned that the main body of 
the royal army, horse. and foot, was posted at Weston 
and Sedgemoor. 


. 





farrative of captain Wate. 
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James was not well prepared to resist the invasion of 
Monmouth. His measures, however, were, on the 
whole, resolute and prudent. He gave the command 
of the militia to the dukes of Albemarle, Somerset, and 
Beaufort, lord-lieutenants of the counties ; ordered them 
to watch and impede, but not engage the enemy, until the 
regular troops should come up, under lord Churchill ; 
and appointed lord Feversham commander-in-chief of 
the royal forces in the field. His headstrong zeal as a 
religionist impelled him to commit a serious impriadence. 
He commissioned the catholic lords to levy troops. This 
not only shocked the feelings, but offended and alarmed 
the serious fears of the great mass of protestants. It was 
rumoured that he was using Monmouth’s invasion as a 
pretext for raising a popish army for the overthrow of 
the religion and liberties of the people.* Meanwhile, 
the royal army, commanded by lord Feversham, had ap- 
proached Monmouth, as above stated, and obliged him 
to abandon his design upon Bristol. 

The marches and counter-marches of Monmouth, 
upon a petty scale of operations ; his trifling skirmishes, 
without result t; his despondency }, from the failure of 
promised risings in his favour, and the news, which 
now reached him, of the capture of Argyle; the affair 
of posts between him and his half-brother the duke of 
Grafton, at Philip's Norton—may ail be passed over, as 
the mere prelude to the battle of Sedgemoor —if an affair 
so feebly fought, however disastrous to him, deserve ta 
be called a battle. 

Feversham’s force consisted only of 2000 foot and 
500 horse§, but regular troops. Monmouth, distrust- 


* Mazure (Barilfon’s Despatch), i. 471 

+ After sume hours firing between two detachments, Monmouth lost 
‘ait one man, according to Wade's narrative, and Feversham not eve. 
‘one, according to the official account in the gazette. 

{The question was agitated in a council of war, whether Monmouth 
‘and his chief officers should not disband their followers, and escape by the 
fearest sea-port. Lord Grey, s0 liable to panic in action, was one of the 
this craven resolution in council. 
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ing ‘the great numerical superiority* of his own raw 
levies, feared an engagement in the field, and came 
to the resolution of surprising him by a night attack. 
He was encouraged by observing, in person the negli- 
gent security of the royalists. It was further re- 
ported, by his scouts, that the enemy’s position was 
not intrenched. . 

Lord Grey was charged once more with the eommand 
‘of the cavalry. ‘‘ Remember, “said captain Mathews to 
Monmouth, “ the affair of Bridport.” Monmouth re- 
plied, “1 will not put such an affront upon my lord 
Grey ; and I send him moreover upon easy service.” 

On the night of the 5th of July, at eleven o'clock, 
the insurgent army moved upon the royalist encamp. 
ment. Monmouth commanded the main body; Wade 
the advanced guard; Grey the cavalry; and a Dutch 
cannoneer the artillery, composed only of four guns. _ 
Grey, with the cavalry, was the first who approached 
the enemy’s lines. When on the point of bursting 
into the royalist camp, he was suddenly arrested by @ 
channel, which conveyed away the waters of an adjoining 
marsh. The only effect of his advance was to rouse 
Feversham. That incompetent commander, after a 
moment’s confusion, ordered some troops to the ditch ; 
and their disorderly fire sufficed to rout Grey and his 
cavalry, Monmouth himself now moved with his 
infantry to the ditch, His men, instead of crossing it 
without firing, began an ineffectual discharge at a dis- 
tance. ‘The royalists had time to rally and advance upon 
their assailants. They made a sally, crossed the ditch 
which had arrested the insurgents, and charged them 
with the impetuosity of assailants, and the advantage of 
discipline. The insurgents, on their side, a disorderly 
and ill-armed mass, fought bravely ; some with scythes, 


* Barillon, however, in_ most instances (Mazure, tom. i, tiv. ix, ad 
finemt.) greatly overstates Monmouth’s numbers ; repeating, doubtless, in 
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“others, either from want of ammunition or of ex- 
pertness, with the butt end of theit muskets.* The 
dawn of day discovered to them a spectacle of car- 
nage ahd confusion which damped their courage. Fe- 
versham’s artillery played upon them in flank. They 
were at the same time attacked by the whole royalist 
cavalry. Monmouth, in despair, left the field with 
lord Grey +; and his unfortunate followers, after about 
three hours’ fighting, were put to the rout, leaving 
behind them 1500 slain and 500 prisoners.t The loss 
of the royalists is stated to have been 300.§ 

Such was the affair which decided the fate of three 
kingdoms. The question, whether Monmouth was 
defeated through the cowardice of Lord Grey at the 
first onset, or his own premature abandonment of the 
game and of the field, is no longer capable of solution, 
and is scarcely interesting enough to be made the sub- 
ject of speculation or conjecture.|| 

The unhappy Monmouth, now a fugitive, thought of 
seeking refuge in Wales. Lord Grey, his evil genius, 
dissuaded him ; and he directed his course, in company 
with Grey and a Brandenburg officer, in the direction of 
the New Forest. They disguised themselves as peasants, 
abandoned their horses, and wandered on foot over the 
country by devious and difficult paths, whilst the noise 


* Parillon, in Mazure, i. 478. 

+ Lord Grey, then, must have rejoined Monmouth after his fight with 
the cavalry, “There is much obscu and contradiction in the varioua 
accounts. 

{ Barillon, in Mazure, i. 478. It should be observed that, of the 1500 
alain, some only were teft dead on the field, the rest were killed in the 
pursuit. § Id. Ibid. 

{| Hume imputes itto the flight of Monmouth, Fox to the flight and 
cowardice of Grey, and he is borne out by the “ Life of James,” &¢., which 
he had not seen. No one appcars to have given the victor, lord Fevers- 
han, credit for any share in the result. Mormouth’s followers were stiil 
fighting when he deserted them. He yet gained instead of insing rept 
tation by this affair. “Si M.le duc Monmouth,” says Bariilon, (A/a- 
sure, i. 479, 480.,) “s’tait pu cacher ou sauver, ea dernicre action ui 
@ acquis une telie réputation parmi les Anglois, qu’il auroit pu attirer 

3 ip de gens lui, toutes les fois qu'il se seroit_ montré aux peuples. 
Tous les Angiois presque sont au désespoir de voir régner sur aux-un 
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of parties in pursuit of them frequently sounded in their 
ears. Grey was taken on the 7th, in the evening, the 
Brandenburger early on the following morning. The 
latter confessed that he had parted from Monmouth only 
a few hours before; and that ill-fated adventurer fell 
into the hands of lord Lumley and colonel Portman 
about seven in the afternoon. He was found half-con+ 
cealed with weeds and fern, —a wretched spectacle, 
from hunger and fatigue. Thus exhausted in body, 
and broken down in spirit, he addressed to the king an 
imploring letter, which has been construed too severely 
against his character. After resting two days at Ring- 
wood, he was escorted, by slow stages, to Whitehall. * 

Monmouth, in his letter to the king, expressed his re~ 
morse ; appealed to the prince and princess of Orange as 
witnesses of his having given them an assurance “ never 
to stir against the king ;” charged his guilt upon “ some 
horrid people,” who abused him by false arguments and 
vlanders of his majesty ; begged an interview, “ for he 
had that to say to him which he hoped might give him 
a long and happy reign ;” implored the king’s pity ; re- 
peated his abhorrence of his crime ; and declared that 
by “one word,” which he dared not write, he could 
convince the king of his new zeal and sincere repent- 
ance. He wrote, at the same time, to the queen dow- 
ager and lord Rochester. 

These letters, but particularly, no doubt, the mys« 


* See the official particulars of his capture and conveyance to London 
in Har. Mise. ix. 123, “The papers and books,” says this account, “that 
were found on him, are since celivercd to his taajesty. One of the books 
was a manuscript of spells, charms, and conjurations, songs, receipts, and 
prayers, all written with the said iate duke’s own hand ; two others were 
tanuscripts of fortifications and the military art; and a fourth book, 
fairly written, wherein are computes of the yearly cxpense of his mac 
jesty’s navy and and forces, . . . . As the prisoners passed through 
Rumsey, Winchester, Farnham, and Guilford, oue would admire to see 
the very great numbers of the militia, with the deputy lieutenants und 
gentlemen of those parts, that were ready to guard them, and take off the 
fatiqne of carh ac were an the march” {Uarl Mierell ix 104 198% 
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terious secret, which he could reveal by “one word,” 
induced James to grant his prayer. They met pri+ 
vately at Chiffinch’s, in the presence of Sunderland 
and Middleton, the two secretaries of state. There 
are several versions of what passed at this interview; 
and, whatever the variances, the impression is mourn- 
fully discreditable to both ; the one begged mercy and 
his life with unmanly weakness* ; the other refused 
them with inhuman apathy. There are, perhaps, 
grounds of excuse or indulgence for the suppliant and 
the king ; — for Monmouth, in the instinctive love of 
life, and the clinging of his heart to an adored and 
adoring mistresst; for James, in his provocations. 
Monmouth made a pathetic appeal to him by the ties 
of kindred: ‘“ Remember,” said he, ‘I am the son of 
your brother ; it is your own blood that you would 
shed.” But James saw in him a bastard-stranger to 
his blood, who not only had disputed with him his 
crown and title, but had loaded him with the most 
odious crimes — perjury and murder by subornation 
— poisoning and parricide in his own person, To 
spare Monmouth would have been magnanimous in 
James ;— but is magnanimity so common a royal 
virtue ?{ 

The unhappy culprit was brought into the king’s pre- 
sence with his arms pinioned ; the scene between them | 
lasted an hour ; and lord Dartmouth received orders to 
escort him to the Tower. On their way he implored 
that nobleman to intercede for his life ; and received for 
answer, that he had placed himself out of the pale of 
mercy by taking the title of king.§ He threw out, as 
a last hope, an intimation of his being disposed to be- 


* If the “ Life of James” (ii. 36.) may be trusted, he not only fell upon 
hia knees, as stated by others, but “crawled upon them to embrace thowe 
‘of bis majesty.” + See Ralph, i, 883. 

4 Perhaps the chief blot left by this scene, on the character of James, 
ia his ungenerous departure from a well-known maxim of royal usage oF 

“ ebiquette, that » criminal should be allowed to see the face of his sovereign 
dais Gy Saari bak teeth. 
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come a catholic ; and James sent persons, most probably 
priests, to confer with him on the subject. They re- 
ported to the king, that he sought to save not his soul, 
but his life. 

He could not yet abandon all hope of mercy, and 
again entreated the two queens and several catholic 
lords, by letter, to plead for him ; actuated it is said, 
by his faith in the prediction of a fortune-teller, some 
years before, that, if he survived St. Swithin’s (the 
next) day, he should live many years, His prayers and 
his hopes were unavailing. The attainder dispensed with 
any form of trial, and he received orders to prepare for 
death. 

His wife obtained permission to see him, and the 
accounts of their meeting are not mercly various, but 
contradictory.* It appears, from the sources of most 
credit, to have been cold, but decorous. Her object was, 
that he should exculpate her in the presence of witnesses, 
which he did, for the interests of thetr children, also 
prisoners in the Tower. + 

He was attended hy four divines, Turner and Ken, 
bishops of Ely and Bath and Wells, and doctors 
Hgoper and Tennison, afterwards prelates. Those di- 
vines, but more particularly the two bishops, put him 
to a moral torture of his feelings, to extort from him his 
assent to certain dogmas of the church of England 
—as divine right and passive obedience, — the guilti- 
ness of his enterprise in the sight of God and the church, 
—the crime or sin of his relation to lady Henrietta 
Wentworth. He could not be brought to give his assent ; 
he merely made a general confession of his sins, and of 
his sorrow for the blood which his enterprise had and 
would shed. The divines, upon this, left him, with- 
out administering the sacrament. 

On the morning of the 15th he prepared himself to 


% Life of James, ii. 38. Burnet, iti. 53. Note of sir Walter Scott, app. 
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die, The aspect of death, or the absence of all hope, 
recalled his courage. He again saw his wife, with 
their children, and prepared, or only signed, a written 
declaration, to be placed by him in the hands of the 
sheriff on the scaffold. It set forth, that the title of 
king was forced on him ; that the late king denied to 
him any marriage with his mother ; and that he hoped. 
his children should not suffer “on that account” from 
the present king. 

About ten o’clock on the morning of the 15th he was 
led out to die, with an unusually strong escort, and 
military posts in the adjoining streets, as a precaution 
against the desperation of his partisans and the compas- 
sion of the people. The streets, the windows, and the 
roofs of houses, were crowded with spectators of the 
mournful procession. His graceful person and gallant 
bearing produced an universal mingled murmur of sighs 
and groans as he passed. Profound silence reigned as 
he mounted the scaffold, with a firm step, and a counte- 
nance unmoved by the presence of the sheriffs, the block, 
the axe, and the executioner. The two bishops, Turner 
and Ken, had come with him in the carriage from the 
Tower, and still attended him. One of the bishops told 
him, on their way, that he should be again pressed on the 
scaffold, as he had been in the Tower, to acknowledge the 
dogma of nonresistance, and the wickedness of his re- 
lations with lady Henrietta Wentworth, They accordingly 
baited him once more with polemics, to make him dis- 
honour his cause, his character, and his mistress. Having 
saluted the multitude, he began: “1 shall speak little ; 
I come to die; 1 die a protestant of the church of Eng~ 
land.” One of the bishops interrupted him by saying, 
that, as such, he should abjure all right of resistance, as a 
thing condemned by the church. He answered, that he 
could not reconcile passive obedience to his reason. He 
passed, by way of diversion, perhaps, to a vindication 
of lady Henrietta Wentworth ; upon which Gosling, one 
of the sheriffs, intruded upon him the brutal question, 
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reply ; and the sheriff continued: “ Do you, repent of 
your treason and bloodshed?” to which he replied, 
mildly, “I die very penitent.” The divines now su- 
perseded the sheriff; but the change brought no relief 
to the sufferer. They again pressed him to declare 
publicly his detestation of the doctrine of resistance, and 
of his rebellion against the king. He answered, “ I 
come to die; pray, my lord. I refer to my paper.” 
The bishop observed to him that there was nothing 
in the paper about resistance. “I am sorry,” said he, 
“for my invasion of the kingdom-~for the blood that 
has been shed.” * Use,” said they, ‘‘ the proper word, 
‘ rebellion,’ not invasion.” “ Call it as you will,” said 
he; “ my repentance must be true, for I do not fear to 
die. I shall die like a lamb.” “ Much may come from 
natural courage,” answered the relentless churchman. 
“Tam,” said Monmouth, “ of my nature, fearful as 
other men. It is something within me; for I am sure 
-I shall go to God.” 

Those right reverend divines were called “assistants,” 
their mission being the truly christian onc of assisting him 
to die, They prolonged his agonies. They urged him to 
preach non-resistance tothe soldiers and the people “from 
the rail,” and say “he stood there a sad example of rebel- 
lion.” He replied, “J have said I will make no speeches; 
I come to die.” “ Ten words will be enough,” said 
the bishop. Monmouth turned away from the theolo- 
gian to the executioner; asked the latter to do his 
business better than he had done it in the decapitation 
of lord Russell; felt the edge of the axe, to ascertain its 
sharpness; and Iaid his head upon the block. The two 
prelates, meanwhile, thus prodigal of their zeal |, but 
sparing their charity, prayed that God, in the omnipo- 
tence of his mercy, might accept the sufferer’s imper- 
fect” “general” repentance.* The executioner struck 
an unsteady ineffectual blow: the poor victim, raising 


® The sad scene between the bishops and Monmouth might be r 
bated without indecency, were the two churchmen right reverend faters 
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his head, cast upon him an upbraiding look ; he struck 
again, and again, as ineffectually as before, and,in a fit of 
despair and horror, laid down the axe. The sheriffs 
railed and threatened ; he resumed the axe, and, after 
two blows more, — his task was done. 

Thus died the gallant and graceful duke of Mon- 
mouth, in the thirty-sixth year of his age. He was a 
glittering, not a brilliant personage ; and his being a 
popular idol for his hour only proves the age to have 
heen degenerate. He wanted character rather than ca- 
pacity; but, without character, nothing great was ever 
achieved. His inherent pervading weakness neutralised 
his valour, and emasculated his humanity to a feminine 
gentleness of nature.* 

What was the mysterious secret which Monmouth 
would reveal to James by a single word? This ques- 
tion has ministered to the ingenuity, the imagination, or 
the prejudices of various speculators. Where all is une 
supported, it will suffice to state the two chief solutions. 
Monmouth would discover the participation of lord 
Sunderland in his enterprise, according to some; of 
Sunderland and the prince of Orange, according to 
others. The recent “ Life of James” implicates Sun- 
derland circumstantially +: and Macpherson. citing, 


® Matheur aux ames faibles,” says the-president Dupaty, “1a faiblesse 
est le germe de tous Jes crimes.” 

¢ The king haveing sent Mr. Ralph Sheldon to meet him upon the 
road, and accompany him up to town, be reiterated bis petition to bim 
upon a particular instance, which he fancyd the king would be more than 
ordinarily moued with; ‘the duke of Monmouth haueing asked Mr. 
Sheldon who were the persons in greatest credit with the king, he named 
my lord Sunderland in the first place ; at which the duke of Monmouth, 
Jnocking his breast in a mighty surprize, sayd, why, then, 28 I hope for 
ealvation, he promised to meet me, and desired Mr. Sheldon to acquaint 
his majesty with it, and that he would informe him of ail his accomplices, 
whereof he perceived (he sayd) there were some in whom his majesty put 
the greatest trust. When Mr. Sheldon return‘d, and was giveing the 
ing’an account of what he had learned, my lord Sunderland (uneasy 
prraper under the aprehentions he might reasonably be in), pretending 

usiness, was admitted into the cioset, at which Mr. Sheldon, makeing @ 
stop, desir'd to speak to his majesty in private; but the king tould him, he 
might eay any bing before that lord, which put Mr. Sheldon to some 
perplexity what to do; but not dareing to conceal what he imagin’d con- 
Gerned hia majesty so near, sayd, he was commission'd by the duke of 
Monmouth to assure his majesty that my iord Sunderland Aimself was of 
satelligence with him, at which my lord Sunderjand (these words initaliosare 
interlined, and in the handwriting of the sun of James the second, seeta’d 
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jong before, the same authority, under the name of 
James’s memoirs, averred that Monmouth’s secret 
was, the participation not cnly of the minister, but of 
the prince. It is to be observed, that the passage in the 
“ Life” is, on the face of it, the compiler’s, not the 
king’s.* The silence of Monmouth respecting Sun- 
derland, not only in his presence before the king ¢, but 
afterwards, when Monmouth could have no motive for 
reserve, in the tower and on the scaffold, is conclusive 
against a single testimony}, very open, moreover, to 
suspicion, The adverse proof is still more clear as 
affecting William. Monmouth, in the very letter of+ 
fering. the mysterious disclosure, appeals to the prince 
and princess of Orange, as having received an as- 
surance from him not to stir against the king. Ba- 
rillon mentions, only to discredit the rumour, that 
Monmouth had compromised the prince ; and adds that 
he made no material communication. The latter state~ 
ment is confirmed by the king.§ It is most probable 
that Monmouth, in his despair, proffered his disclosure 
in the language of exaggeration and mystery, as a device 
to gain admission to James's presence.|] 

Another and not less interesting question remains: — 
was the prince of Orange ignorant of the preparations 
of Argyle and Monmouth? It is not easy to resist the 
presumption of his knowledge and connivance. Is it 





extreamly struck, so that the king could not but obserue it; but soon re- 
couering himself, sayd, with a faind taughter, if that be all he can discover 
to saue his life, it will do him little good ; at, icast it did that lord no 
harme ; for whether he had got permission from the king to do something 
of that kind, under pretence of discoverys, (thd in reality to secure him 
self, and, under the notion of serving his majesty more efectually, preserve 
his own stake whoever won the game;} or what other tetch he had: to 
bring himself off, coes not apear but it is certain he found means to wipe 
off the suspicion and keep up his credit with the king. : 

* The alternative suppasitions, at the close ofthe extract above cited, 
clearly fix the passage upon the compiler, to the exclusion of James, 

+ See James's letter to the prince of Orange, in Dal. App. July 14. ; and 
Barillon’s despatches, in Mazure, ii. 7. e¢ seg. 

+ The vague confirmation of Ferguson's narrative merits no credit. 

4 Dal. App., ué supra. 

The oniy ground of supposing that Monmouth had it even in his 















CONDUCT OF WILLIAM, 





that above four months’ preparations, and two 
‘Sepatate expeditions, escaped the vigilance of a person 8 
“yggilant and sagacions? * - Is it credible that the pretext 
@f passing arms and ammunition through the Dutch 
gaetoms department, as designed for Denmark and Poland, 
imposed on the subaltern officers, who were creatures of 
the prince? Would they conceal their knowledge or 
suspicion from their superiors? Is it credible that 
Monmouth’s secret visits from Brussels to Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam, known to D’Avaux, were unknown to 
William? + There are, in fine, the positive testimonies 
of D’Avaux, without any motive to mis-state between 
his master and himself}, of Fletcher of Saltoun, with 
all the weight of his opportunities and character §, — 
that William “encouraged Monmouth’s expedition un- 
derhand ;” in other words, connived at it. 
_ “The prince of Orange, it ia contended on the other 
\ gi@es-fcankly yeed his influence in obtaining for Skelton, 
he Bghiab, minister at the Hague, an order forthe . 
seimnre of Argyle’s. vessela,—r-to0. late,..omly. in :,conse- 
quence of the.slow forms. of the Dutch government, -~- 
in procuring the states’ compliance with the king's 
demand of the return of the three British regiments 
in their service; offered to proceed to England at 
their head with an auxiliary Dutch force; and was 
thwarted in all his views of ambition and interest, 
all his maxims of civil prudence, by the expedition of 
Monmouth. A reply is obvious, The slow forms of 
the Dutch government might have been dispensed with, 
as they were when Cromwell demanded the expulsion 
of the royal family. This plea, therefore, was @ sub. 
terfuge. When Skelton called upon the prince to arrest 
Monmouth on the eve of his embarkation, telling him 
‘vat the time where that unfortunate adventurer might 
‘he found, the prince answered, that Monmouth was 
weanged by the supposition, and had no connection 


_. ®& DAvaux, v.16 
fia 2. 








+ D’Avauz, ibid. 21. 
her passages. 
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with Argyle. His ignorance of Monmouth’s design at 
thie last moment is wholly beyond belief.* 

Such connivance, it has been said, was inconsistent 
with his views, and alien to his character. What could 
be more accordant with his policy than a conjuncture 
which would sweep Monmouth from his path, and 
bring him upon the stage of England, a protecting 
mediator between the nation and the king.t James 
declined his proffered aid and presence ; but this only 
proves the king’s want of confidence in the prince. Such 
was his distrust, that he would not hazard the three 
British regiments, which came from Holland, in the 
field against Monmouth, from an apprehension of their 
joining instead of fighting the invader. 

As to the character and maxims of William, he was 
assuredly distinguished above the princes of his time 
for fidelity to his engagements and good faith to his 
allies ; but it is too much to maintain that he knew 
not how to dissemble.t Could he have been a politician 
without the knowledge and necessity of dissimulation ? 


* D’Avaux, v. 92, The prince must have had much contempt for 
Skelton’s understanding, when he tried to persuade that person that Louis 
XIV, must have been the great promoter of the expeditions, for Mon- 
mouth and Argyle disbursed in French money —as if French coin could 
not fave been obtained from the money-changers of Amsteftatn, — Jdid. 


, 39, 

'f This was, in substance, the j tof D'Avaux (v.92, 93.). Mr. 
Hiallam denies (Cont, Hist 1.02) elther “reputable testimong,” of “the 
Jeat degree of probability,” that “ William took any share in prompting the 
invasion of Monmouth,” It is true that Maepherson, father Orleans, the 
compiler of the Life of James, and some other Jacobite partisans, are not 
to be received ag good witnesses, But are the testimonies of Fletcher, 
of D’Avaux, of James, as stated by Barillon (Dal. App. 136.), © not re- 
putable?” Is the circumstantial evidence of the facts stated in the 
Fext “not in the least degree probable?” Mr. Hallam himself admits, 
in the same page, that “ Wiliam manifestly derived the greatest advan- 
tage from that absurd rebellion, and from its failure.” Yt is surely no 
violent presumption, that the “failure,” and its advantages to him, en- 
tered into the secret combinations of one whose combinations were so 
sagacious and profound. ‘The word “ prompted,” moreover, is much too 
strong ; and tive qualifying adjunct “‘underhand™ should, in fairness, not 
have been omitted, 

A late eminent writer, of the highest historic authority, lays stress 
upon the frank and secure tone of William's letters to Bentinck, whom 
he had sent: over to the king with the offer of his services against Mon- 
mouth. But this tone might, and naturally would, be assumed by one s0 
calm and circumspect, writing to England ; and there is, in the letters 
themeclves. striking vroof—- if proof were necessary — that the writer 
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Farves remitted the forfeiture of M¥ymouth, with the 
exception of his English dukedom, in favour of his 
widow and children. It is recorded, as a tradition in 
the family of the duchess, that he came to breakfast 
‘with her, unexpectedly, with the remission, the day after 
her husband’s death. By some this gracious visit is 
fixed on the morning of the very day; and she received 
him, they assert, under the impression that he came with 
her husband's pardon.* An incident somewhat similar 
is recorded in the life of one of the Roman emperors. It 
has found too easy credence as a characteristic sample of 
the humanity of a tyrant. 





in England), containing an instruction to him to assure the king, that any 

fugitive accomplices in the treason (the i begat plot) should not merel; 

be refused an asylum in Holland, but éhat every should made 

to sexe and send back to England, “On tichera,” says he, “de 

‘i rs” a baseness which he was incapable of soting, or 
by 


atiraper,” &c, This was a 
ry though he held it out through his envoy; and, in point 
the fugitives in Holland. 
pe Tae x pies Seen, od ser pe 
3 janes ly wi of a 
‘ eouret. between Monmouth, le, am the of 
Orange. But these written proofs have never been produced, and the 
allegation merits po confidence. D'Avaux, indeed, gaye it was told him 
—and that Van Citters, writing from London, said James had made #* 
complaint to that effect of the prince and the states. But the vagueness 
? Avaux’s coramunication to his master, and the mention of it only in 
a single passage (v. 276.), leaves little weight to his authority in this 
instance. 
* Dal. Mem, i 128. 
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CRUELTIES OF JBYFREYS’s “ WESTERN CAMPAIGN.” — MERTING 
OF PARLIAMENT. — PROCEEDINGS. — CONDUCR AND CHA- 
RACTER OF THE PRINCE OF ORANGE.—-LEAGUE OF AUGSBURG, 
— LOUIS XIV.—-CORRUPTION OF SUNDERLAND.~—TAZATY with 
HOLLAND. -—CATHERINE SEDLEY,— LORD CASTLEMAINE’S 
MISSION TO ROME. — THE DISPENSING POWER. — CASE OF SIR 
EDWARD HALES. — THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION. — sUS- 
PENSION OF COMPTON, BISHOP OF LONDON. —THE CAMP aT 
HOUNSLOW, — ATTEMPTED CONVERSION AND DISGRACE OF 
ROCHESTER. — INTRIGUE TO CONVERT THE PRINCESS ANNE. 


“Wox to the vanquished!” * is an inductive maxim 
where rebellion has been put down. The vengeance of 
James was wreaked upon the companions and adherents 
of Monmouth ‘with signal, but not, as it continues to 
be said, unparalleled atrocity.t Lord Grey was the 
only marked exception. He, like Monmouth, was ad. 
mitted to the king’s presence, — but with better for. 
tune. His disclosures} respecting Monmouth’s invasion 
and the Rye-house plot§, according to some ; the fortu- 
nate limitation of his estate, which could be forfeited 
only for his life, by grant to the champion of orthodoxy 
and the high church, lord Rochester, according to 
others ; procured him a respite for his natural life. He 
lived to be made an earl by William III. That prince 


* Ve victis ! 

+ Thé Irish rebellion of 1798 is more than a parallel. If God continue 
life and health to the writer of these pages, that disastrous, but not dis- 
honoured epoch, now become historic, in the annals of Ireland shall be 
freely and fearlessly, however imperfectly, recorded. 

} Life of James. 

§ See his ‘Secret History,” &c. or “Confession,” written by him, 

H isoner in the Tower, by command of James, and, therefore, 
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distenated human virtue, despised human nature, and 
used men only as his tools. 

The two* persons charged by James with the exe_ 
cution of his vengeance, within the theatre of the late 
rebellion, were worthy of any mission, however inhu- 
man, They were colonel Kirke and the lord chief 
Justice Jeffreys. Both treated human agony, whether of 
body or of mind, as matter of savage sport— with the 
distinction of obscenity on the part of the judge.t The 
Partisans of James and his cause will have it that they 
transgressed his orders: others are no leas earnest in 
maintaining that they were not “ bloody enough ” for 
their master ; the latter upon testimony, the admission 
of which would imply a great want of judgment or of 
scruple,—that of the miscreants themselves in their 
own defence. 

Lord Feversham, after his unhonoured victory, mas. 
sacred about a thousand in the rout 3 and, next morning, 
hariged above twenty of his prisoners —some in chains, 
on gibbets by the road. Ken, bishop of Bath and 
Wells, remonstrated with him. “ My lord,” said he, 
“this is murder in law: the battle being over, these 
poor wretches should be tried.” Had the bishop for- 
warded or carried in person his remonstrance to the 
king, or had he remonstrated against the iniquities of 
Kirke and Jeffreys in the correspondence} which he 
appears to have had with the king, he would have done 
unequivocal honour to his conscience and humanity, 
and settled the question how far James was cognisant 
of their cruelties. Feversham’s plea, doubtless, would 
have been, that he did military execution upon rebels 
taken with arms in their hands. He proceeded imme-~ 
diately to court, leaving the command to Kirke. 

This person followed up the atrocities of Feversham. . 


vate ttete should be added the whig lawyer Poliexfen, who proscearted 
aa-attornes-general. : a 

+ The inhuman pleasantries of Jeffreys, when women caine belore: Atm, 
could not, by any artifice of language, be mentioned with gecoey, ay 
ce yt turious to the moralist who dissects this monster in Hc 
order of nature, 
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The number hanged by him without trial is stated to have 
been only nineteen. But, if his victims were fewer, his 
sacrifices were, more refined. He caused the wretches 
to be hanged at his door, whilst he caroused with his 
companiens to the health of the king, the queen, or his 
colleague, the chief justice; and, as he observed the 
convulsive agonies of the dying, he ordered his trum- 
pets to sound, ‘so that they should have music to their 
dancing.” * 

The special commission of Jeffreys, to try the western 
rebels, was called, in the country, “ the bloody assizes ;”” 
at court, “‘ Jeffreys’s campaign.” James had the inde- 
cency to give it this name in writing to the prince of 
Orange.t The chief justice is stated to have been 
commissioned for the time as a lieutenant-general. A 
commission so preposterous, even in those times, would 


* The details of Kirke's barbarities may he omitted; first, because it 
would only be a barren record of revolting horrors; next, because the 
accounts of them are suspected of exaggeration, if not fiction,~- more par- 
ticwiarly the well-known story of his having bargained with a young 
woman for her father’s, husband's, brother's, or lover’s lifeat the price of her 
dishonour, and his presenting the appalling spectacle of the object of her 
tenderness on a gibbet, from his window, next morning, ‘The silence of 
Burnet has been urged in favour of Kirke ; but, in the Oxford edition, the 
following words are printed from Burnet’s MS, for the first time :— Some 
particular relating to that matter * (Kirke’s military executions) are 

indecent to be mentioned by me.” Burnet describes Kirke ae rendered 
“savage” by his contact with the Moors in his government of Tangiers, 
He had the figure of a lamb on his standard, as the emblem of Christian 
warfare against Mahometanism ; and his regiment, on this _oceasion, 
got the name of “ Kirke’s Lambs® from the country people. Whig par- 
tisane,— not merely the scurrilous Oldmixon, ¢ tuité quanti, but others 
of a differdnt and superior cast,—have thrown doubts and palliations over 
the atrocities of Kirke, whitst they mark those of Jeffreys with unsparing 
and merited execration. The former derives no exeuse from his profes- 
tion : humanity is a virtue and a grace of the true soldier no jess than 
of the judge : but Kirke expiated his atrocities by deserting to the prince 
of Orange; and Jeffreys aggravated his by adhering, as a faithful mis- 
creant, to bis unfortunate master to the last. From the following letter 
of Kirke to Jord Sunderland, in the State Paper Office, it would appear that 
Kirke lost, not only the humanity, but the language, of his country at 
Tangiers. ‘Taunton, the 12 Augt 1685. My I4, { received this en. 
cloosed from the messinger yor Idsp sent hitther to take Jones, J had 
Sdviee last Sunday of aome robelles, that had gott by the sea side, 90 milles 
from this place, and the parson of that parviah has some reson to believe 
Fergison among them. I sent a party of dragounes thither, but have noe 
accounte yet. Lat Withers that comand att Bridgwatter, has taken se. 
verall prissiners in the Mores. Sunday last he took 13 and a capt ; his 
name is Godfrey. My lord Cornbours of dragounes marched yes. 
terday to Welles from hence. 14, yor 
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be-epedible only upon proof little short of the Produc. 
tioly of the document itself, The simple fact seems to 
“have been, that the commanding officers furnished him, 
at his discretion, with military escorts for the execution 
of his execrable sentences, and the safety of his execra- 
ble life. " 

Jeffreys carried with him, on his bloody mission, not 
only his fierce nature, but a torturing disease * 3 and 
he irritated both by habitual debauchery. Four other 
judges, Montague, Levinz, Watkins, and Wright were 
joined with him in the commission. They crouched or 
lent themselves to him as mere ciphers. The only 
antagonist mitigation was his rapacity, 

His atrocities, like those of Kirke, may here be com. 
pendiously disposed of, They have often been detailed 
in print ; and the decency of modern narrative recoils 
from his brutal ribaldries, He opened his commission at 
Winchester, on the 27th of August, with the well-known 
sacrifice of Mrs, Lisle. She was the widow of Lisle who 
sat in judgment on Charles I, and filled high posts in 
the magistracy of the commonwealth. Her crime was 


explosion of his Tage, brought in a craven verdict of 
guilty, <« Gentlemen,” said Jeffreys, “in your place, 
Twould find her guilty, were she my own mother.” 
it was, perhaps, the only truth that fell during the trial 
from ~his sangninary lips, Great efforts were -used 
te-procure her the king’s pardon ; but the only. grag 

which could be obtained from hire wee ens DY. BEBO 
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sentence from burning-to decapitation. It was a judicial 
murder ; and her attainder was reversed after the re- 
volution, on the ground that she was condemned as 
accessory before the conviction of Hickes the principal, 
and that the verdict was extorted by the judge. 

From Winchester Jeffreys proceeded to Dorchester, 
where, by his own account, he despatched ninety-eight 
the first morning.* To save himself trouble, he inti- 
mated that a plea of guilty afforded the only hope of 
life; and some hundreds confessed accordingly. The 
number executed at Dorchester was eighty. To follow 
his track of death and blood through Exeter, Taunton, 
Bristol, Wells, would only revolt the reader. The 
country is described by eye-witnesses es “ another 
aceldama.” + 

Was the king cognisant of these barbarities? Those 
who excuse him urge the testimony of Sheffield, duke 
of Buckingham, and the fact, that James received, 


* In a letter to Sunderland, dated from Dorchester, September 16., he 
says, “I most heartily rejoice (my dearest dearest lord) to hear of yr safe 
returne to Winsor, I this day began wth the tryall of the rebells at Dor 
chester, and have dispatched 98 ; but am at this tyme soe tortured wth 
the stone, that I must begge yt lordships intercession to his majtie for 
the incoherincie of what I have adventured to give his majtie the trouble 
of, and thet I may give my selfe soe much ease by yor Jordships favour, a5 
to make use of my servants pen, to give a relation of what has happened 
since I came here. My dearest lord, may I ever be tortured with the 
stone if I forget to approve myself, my dearest lord, your ‘most faithfully 
devoted servt, Jeffreys.” , 

Writing to Sunderland from Bristol, he saya: —“I am just nowcome 
(my most honored lord) from discharging my duty to my sacred master, in 
executing bis commission in this his most factious citty ; for, my lord, to 
be playne upon my true affection and honour to Zour lordship, and my 
allegiance and my duty to my royall master, I thinke this city worse than 
Taunton ; but, my good ford, tho’ harras’d’ with this dayes fatigue, and 
now mortified with a fitt of the stone, I must begge leave to acquaint your 
lordship, that I this day committed Mr. Mayor of this citty, sir Wm 
Hayman, and some of his brethren, the aldermen, for kidnappers, and have“ 
sent my tipstaffe for others equally concern’d in that villany: I therefore 

gee Your lordship will acquainte his majtie, that I humbly apprehend it 
infinitely for his service, that he be riz’d into a pardon to any man, 
though he pretend much to loyalty, till Ihave the honr and happinesse 
I desire of kissing his royal hand.’ The reasons of this, my humble re- 
‘quest, are too many to be confined within the narrow compass of this 
paper; but, my deare lord, I will pawne my life, and that which is dearer 
to me, my loyalty, that Taunton.and Britolle, and the county of Somersett 
too, shall know their duty both to God and their king before I leave them. 
T purpose to-morrow for Wells, and in.a few dayes don’t despair to perfect 
the worke I was sent about ; and if my royall master would be gratiousl: 
pleased to think I have contributed any thing to his service, I am sure 

ave aftived to the height of mv ambition. The particulara of Taunton 
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without displeasure, the solicitation of sir Thomas Cutler 
and” bishop Ken for mercy to some convicts, His 
wecieers bring against him the averment of Kirke and 
Jeffreys that they did not act up to their instructions. 
These adverse Proofs are so inconclusive as to prove 
little. But there is a third evidence, recently brought 
to light, —that of the letters of Jeffreys to Sunderland 
and James, preserved in the State Paper Office. From 
these letters it is apparent that the question of James’s 
cognisance could be one only of degree; for Jeffreys 
transmitted, by regular despatch, an account of his oper-~ 
ations to the ministers of the king. The martial chief 
justice even sent: his despatches by a military officer, 
as a general would employ his aid-de-camp; and the 
favoured officer, in one instance, was no less a person 
than lord Churchill, to whom he refers James for the 
particulars.* Churchill, the royal favourite, and per= 
sonally engaged in the operations of Jeffrey’s campaign, 
communicated, it may be presumed, full particulars to 
the king. 

The probability is, that James, like all tyrants, and 
most kings, considered rebellious subjects out of the pale 
of humanity, and consigned them, without scruple, to be 
run down as animals of a wild and noxious nature, & 

There is further proof against James. He made 
Jeffreys chancellor, doubtless as a reward of his services ; 
and innocent blood was shed under his immediate eye, 
in London, without touching his heart. Cornish, for- 
merly sheriff, was taken up for the Rye-house plot, 
tried with iniquitous haste before he could produce 
witnesses, condemned upon the evidence of Rumsey 
(who now avowed his having sworn falsely against, lord 
Russell), and executed: as a traitor with the barbarous 


* Writing to the king from Taunton, September 19., he says, “I moat 
b beseech yor majtic to give mee leave to lay hold of this opportunitie, 
By my lord Churchill, to give your majtie an account that I have this diy - 
Settled what was Necessary for yor majties service in this place; and 3 
leave that yor majtle will be gratiously pleased to let ihe rebate my 
lord ‘Chirehl for the partiontoes 3 for I have not as yet perfected may pil 
quires ine igr 2, 208 exactly as may duty to yor mafter re 
wires.” This is, unhappily, not the on! ly stain upon the laurels of the 
luke of Marlborough. : 
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forms of the law. The restoration of his quartered’ 
limbs to his family, by the king’s order, has less in it 
of mitigation than of revolting mockery. Elizabeth 
Gaunt, a woman of humble condition, who combined 
sectarian enthusiasm with human charity, was convicted 
of compassing the king’s death, in favouring the escape 
to Holland of a person charged in the Rye-house treason, 
and sentenced to be burned alive. The inhuman sen- 
tence was executed. She bore it like one of the early 
martyrs. 

It should be stated that Jeffreys did not preside at 
these sacrifices. The fact, instead of extenuating his 
wickedness, only proves that thére were other judges 
little less inhuman. 

The only chance for life, it has been observed, against 
Jeffreys and the other court myrmidons, was corruption, 
Prideaux, obnoxious as the son of Prideaux who had 
served the commonwealth, was shut up in the Tower, by 
an arbitrary warrant, on mere suspicion, and compelled 
to ransom his liberty and life by a bribe of 15001, to 
Jeffreys.* Hampden, still imprisoned under his sen- 
tence, for misdemeanour, of a fine of 40,0001, was now 
tried as a traitor for the same act, pleaded guilty, upon 
a previous compact of his giving the king's chancellor 
Jeffreys, and the king's confessor father Petre, a bribe 
of 6000+ The young girls of Taunton, who had 
presented Monmouth with colours, obtained their par~ 
dons by bribes varying from 50/. to 100/. each; and 
the proceeds went to the maids of honour, who nego- 
tiated a composition with their families, and sent down, 
as their agent, the famous William Penn.} This should 
not be too readily viewed as a stain upon the quaker’s 
virtuous life and illustrious name. The transaction pre~ 
sents two phases; and Penn doubtless thought, not of the 
luere of the traffickers, but of the mercy which. they 
sold. Lords Brandon, ‘Delamere, and Stamford were 
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procedded against as traitors. Brandon was condemned, 
bét-epared, either through the influence of hig sister-in.. 
lew;-who was in favour at court, or in pursuance of a 
edadition made by lord Grey, one of the witnesses against 
hima, that no life should be taken upon his evidence. 
_ The perjury of one chief witness was so flagrant that 
Delamere was acquitted ; and Stamford, without trial, 
took the benefit of a subsequent amnesty. 

These atrocities, of which little more than a glimpse 
has been afforded, are calculated to shut the heart to all 
compassion for this unhappy prince ; but it will appear, 
and should not be forgotten, that, were his government 
stil mpre atrocious, it would not, without his popery, 
have deprived him of the crown.* 

Parliament, it will be remembered, stood prorogued 
to the 9th of November. The king, bearing in,mind 
the servility of both houses at the opening of his reign, 
anit flushed with his recent triumph over Monmouth 
and bis adherents, looked, with a confidence alike san- 
guine and short-sighted, for the same compliance in the 
approaching session. His great sim was a standing 
army, and the repeal of the habeas corpus and test acts, 
He declared his success in this triple combination es. 
sential to his government ; and he judged rightly — 
his intention being to govern as a tyrant. It is among 
the most honourable testimonies to the character of lord 
Halifax, that James, by way of prelude, removed this 
accomplished but infirm politician from his counsels, 

James opened the session in a bold.tone. He urged 
the necessity of a disciplined military foree ; announced 
that he had augmented the regular army during the late 
rebellion ; and called for the hecessary supplies, 

The king, it has been observed, commissioned the 
eatholic lords to levy troops — of course, catholic, — 
against Monmouth. “ Let no man,” said he, “ take 


setany of the king's witnesses, in the London triaie, were unpardoned 
Patlaws or convicts ; among whom appeared Goodenough, who had figured 
in the Rye-housb plot. Hence it was said of sree see ee nad Ggured 
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exception that there are some officers in the army not 
qualified according to the late tests. I will deal plainly 
with you. After having had the benefit of their services 
in such a time of need and danger, I will neither expose 
them to disgrace, nor myself to the want of them, if 
there should be another rebellion.” 

It is probable that he would have succeeded in estab- 
lishing a protestant standing army, and in repealing the 
habeas corpus act. A popish army startled not only 
religious antipathy but rational fear. The high church- 
men and whigs, Clarges, Seymour, Temple, and May- 
nard, for a moment combined. A resolution for 
granting a supply was passed, and an address voted, to 
desire his majesty would discontinue the employment 
of officers disqualified by law. The king, in answer, 
rebuked them for their jealousy, and threw out an in- 
sinuation which might be construed into a menace. 
“* Whatever,” said he, “ you may do, I will adhere to 
all my promises.” The report of this answer produced 
a ferment in the house. ‘I hope,” said a member *, 
“we are Englishmen, and not to be frightened out of 
our duty by a few high words.” The house, by a 
sudden transition to the extreme of servility or pra- 
dence, echoed cries of “'To the bar!” “ To the Tower!” 
and the offending member was sent to the Tower at- 
cordingly. A motion then pending, to fix a day for 
the consideration of the king’s answer, was parried by 
the subterfuge or compromise of an adjournment. 

The house of lords, meanwhile, had manifested some 
independence. The king’s project of keeping up @ 
standing army, officered, at his discretion, by catholics, 
was denounced by lords Halifax, Devonshire t, Anglesea, 


* Mr. John Coke, member for Derby. 

+ Devonshire, according to some, Halifax (more probably) according to 
others, said, in reference to the king’s apeech at the opening of the session, 
that “they had more reason than ever to give thanks to his majesty for 
having dealt so plainly with them.” The point of this observation lies in its 
ambiguity. It is strangely misapprehended, and, if the term be admissible, 
av nw thatad ke M Mazure “Ou faliait effectivement remercier 
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Nottingham, Mordaunt (afterwards the gallant earl of° 
Peterborough), and Compton, bishop of London. 

Whigs, tories, and the church were thus marshalled 
against the court ;— which had for its champion the 
chancellor Jeffreys. The conduct of that person on 
the occasion is a faithful type of his clase. Accustomed 
to the license of a brutal myrmidon and scurrilous railer 
in the courts, he addressed the lords in his usual strain; 
but was soon and easily rebuked to the tone of crouch- 
ing sycophancy, which was no less his habit to those 
above him in rank or power.* 

James now despaired of the compliance of either 
house. The commons held out to him a grant of 
700,0002. in supply: his heart was set upon a standing 
army, and the repeal of the test: he yet resolved to 
prorogue the parliament, without any.further mpt 
to procure its assent to either, He, however, was not 
wibont resources upon which he proposed to fall back. 
‘As § eubstityte for the one, he counted on the savings of 
his economy, past and future, with the French wages, 
which he inherited from his brother with the crown,— 
and, in lieu of the other, he looked with perhaps still 
More complacency to that inherent sovereign power of 
‘dispensing with the laws which had brought his father 
to the block. 

After only eleven’ days sitting, the first and last par- 
Tiament of James IT. was prorogued by him,-— never to 
meet again for the despatch of business,— and to be 
succeeded by that memorable convention which the prince 
of Orange called together as pioneers to clear his way 
to the crown. 

* Lord Dartmouth, if sir John Dalrymplet may be 1686 
relied on, after giving the king an account of the exe. 
cution of,’Monmouth, said, “ You have got, rid of one 








acy See firmed by in the “Life of Ji n° 
ery Je is con! a passage in the “Life of James,’ 
re tobe an extrect from the King’s MS. memoirs, — “My lord 
Dartmouth, ever since the duke of Monmouth’s invasion, always tald the 
king that sooner or later he was confident the prince of Orange would 
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enemy, but a more dangerous one remains behind,” and 
James, affecting not to understand him, wassilent. His 
conscience must have responded to the observation, if 
really addressed to him, for he already regarded his 
nephew with distrust and fear.* 4 

The accession of James,an avowed and zealouscatholic, 
must have substantially changed the views and combin- 
ations of the prince of Orange. The succession of his 
wife, which may be regarded as his own, might now be 
set aside by two contingencies — the conversion of the 

_ princess Anne to her father’s faith, and the birth of a 
prince of Wales. 

From what period William contemplated deposing 
his father-in-law is a litigated party question, more 
curious than important, and, with the extant data, inca~ 
pable pf settlement. If his own word be taken, this re-__ 
solution was not yet formed by him on the eve, or even 
during the progress, of his enterprise.t It is, however, 
clear as facts can make it, that, from the moment of 
the accession of James, the prince of Orange pursued 
secretly his eager ambition and vast designs. By affect- 
ing towatds James, with an air of tranquil resignation, 
the deference and duty of a son, he gained an ascendant 
over the subjects, and sapped the throne of his father. 
in-law, under the pretence of zeal for a church, and 
affection for a nation, to neither of which he belonged. 

His more immediate and more glorious object was to 
humble the despotic pride and power of Louis XIV. 
With this view he procured the renewal, already stated, 
of the treaty between England and Holland. But his 
grand’ achievement was the European confederacy, ca~ 
tholic and protestant, including not merely the elector 
of Brandenburg, the king of Sweden, the king of Spain, 
and the emperor, but, ultimately, the pope himself, against 


* His refusal of William’s proffered aid and presence, and his not ven- 
toring to send the three regiments sent over by the prince against Mon- 
mouth, prove it decisively. 

' See his lotte® to the emucror in Dal. App.. and his famous declar- 
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a.monarch who called himself the eldest and most 
powerful son of the church. 

This confederacy, begun in 1685, was brought to 
maturity in 1686, and formally sealed in the following 
year, under the name of the League of Augsburg. It 
professed to be a defensive guarantee: of the treaties of 
‘Westphalia, Nimeguen, and Ratisbon.* Had William, 
with only the rank and resources of firet magistrate of a 
minor state, disclosed his views of becoming king of 
England and arbiter of Europe with the ostentation of 
Louis X1V., the voice of Europe would have rebuked 
his presumption. He disclosed them by that which 
most commands the homage of mankind, the process 
of achievement. 

The French king was soon apprised of this formid- 
able league against his power and pretensions. His 
emissaries, lay and spiritual, alike expert and unscru- 
pulous, penetrated the recesses of every court. D’Avaux 
‘gained: access to the private cabinet of the prince of 

- Orange, through the confessor of a servant near the 
person of the prince.t A spy and three ruffians, directed 
by the French cardinal D'Estrees, at Rome, detected and 
waylaid an agent of the prince, who communicated 
with the pope’s secretary under the disguise of a dealer 
in artificial flowers, robbed him of his mock wares, and 
discovered the secrets of his mission from scraps of 
paper ingeniously secreted in them.t The cardinal 
and the spy, without the aid of the ruffians, further con- 
trived to ransack the secretary's private papers before 
he had submitted them to the pope. 

Louis, not yet prepared for aggression or defiance, 
gave the charge of his marine to Seignelay, son of the 
great Colbert, and worthy of him as an administrator— - 
of his military organisation to Louvois, whose genius as 
a war minister has been rarely, if ever, equalled, — and, 
inthe mean time. laboured to break the confederacy by 


* Dumont, Corps Dip. sub anno 1687. Puff, Rer. Brand. lib. 1x. 
+ Négot. du Comte d Avaux, Fox MSS, 3 Dal. App. 240 
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arts personally more congenial to him than that of 
war— intrigue and corruption. He was enabled, from 
particular circumstances, to employ those arts with 
most effect against the prime mover of that confederacy 
in Holland. There he not only bribed the merce- 
nary, but appealed to a common interest with the re- 
publican patriots, The judicial murder and patriot 
memory of Barnevelt ; the dungeons of the castle of 
Louvestein ; the dark share of William himself in the 
massacre of the De Witts; his notorious hatred of all 
Hollanders who combined republican probity with high 
station ; the flagrant disregard of appearances and 
opinion, with which he surrounded his person, and 
filled, where he could, alloffices of state, with adventurers 
of low condition, or his avowed creatures ; his manifest 
disposition to infringe the republican constitution of 
the government ;—-all combined to make the purest and 
wisest friends of liberty aud their country suspect him 
of the design to employ his power as stadtholder at 
home — as head of a great confederacy abroad —in 
usurping a dictatorship of the commonwealth.* 

Louis, however, neutralised his advantages by his 
arrogance and bigotry. The tone of domination and 
imselence used by him and his courtiers alarmed and 
disgusted the Dutch envoys at Versailles; his intoler- 
ance to his protestant subjects, reparted with exagger- 
ations in Holland, crossed the intrigues of D’Avaux ;— 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, the atrocious 
severities t6 which it led, and the inundation of hu- 
guenot victims of his persecution into the states, com- 
pleted the hatred of his person and government. 

It was upon James alone, whom he loved to call his 
royal brother, that the French king could confidently 
rely. The renewal of the Dutch treaty, without the 
knowledge of Barillon, offended and alarmed him. This 
was first made known to him by D’Avaux from Holland. 
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He rebuked Barillon for want of vigilance, and in- 
structed him to prevent, by all means, a good under. 
standing between the king. and the prince of Orange ; 
watch the movements of the king ; aggravate his pecu- 
niary embarrassments by caballing with the opposition 
in parliament* ; and decline James's recent overture for 
@ new and closer relation, which should neutralise the 
treaty with the states-general. — “The cessation of my 
payments to him,” Louis writes to Barillon, “ has pro- 
duced the renewal of his treaty with Holland, and any 
new engagements with him would be made at my 
cost.” + Barillon, in reply, said he should have no 
difficulty in renewing and extending “the dependence” 
of the Whig leaders, formerly his pensioners, but sug~ 
gested to him that he might dispense with pensioning 
either the king or the Whigs, by taking into his pay the 
king's chief counsellor— lord Sunderland, ¢ 

It inay be presumed that they who touched French 
money in the reign of Charles would as little scruple to 
do it in that of James 3 but Louis adopted the suggestion 
of Barillon ; and lord Sunderland accepted a French 
Pension of 25,000 crowns upon his undertaking that 
his master should contract no new engagements against 
the interests or views of Louis XIV, 

Upon Barillon’s Temonstrating after the fact, in his 
master’s name, against the renewal of the Dutch treaty, 
James affected a high tone, and talked of holding the 
European balance of power. The Dutch and Spanish 
ambassadors even had hopes of renewing the triple 
league. But James with his regal pride had neither 
patriotism nor dignity —he fell short only of the ex- 
treme and unrelieved meanness of his brother, and re- 
sorted in degree to his base arts, ie 

This explosion, as Louis rightly judged it, was a 


mere sally of ill humour arising from the cessation 


ravgtters of Louis, in Barillon’s Correspondence, August and November 
1685, Fox’s Appendix, and Mazure, Sub Ann Jeg 
|. ihid 
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of his pension.* Louis could have had no serious fears. 
Sunderland had observed, with great truth, to Barillon, 
that union was impossible between two persons (James 
and the prince), one of whom longed impatiently for 
the other’s crown.t 

James himself soon renewed with Louis the natural 
tone and relation between two monarchs attracted ‘to 
each other by the sympathies of religion and despotism. 
He expressed his gratitude in terms unworthy of a king 
of England ; but not quite so grovelling as they have 
frequently been pronounced} ; and solicited the wages 
of dependence, 

Louis's motive, at least professedly§, for withholding 
his supplies from James, was his vassals’ want of due 
zeal for their common faith. His object may have 
been that James should unmanacle the English catholics 
concurrently with his own iniquitous revocation of that 
edict of Henry IV. which gave freedom of conscience 
to the French protestants. 

It is a litigated question what were the precise views 
of Louis and James as to the English catholics at this 
period. The data pressed into the debate are copious, 
various, and logically inconclusive — diversity of judg- 
ment has necessarily prevailed. It may be observed, 
however, that, as the antipathies and interests of religion 
and party have given way to reason and truth, the 

- opinion has gained ground that neither Louis nor James 
compassed the establishment of popery as the dominant 
religion in England, or sought more for the catholics 
than a full toleration by the removal of all penal tests 
and disabilities. It may be added, as a second opinion, 


¥ “Votre majesté,” says Barillon (Nov. 26.), “a bien juge que la cessation 
des payements a produit le renovicement du traite.’* 

+ Bar. Cor. in Fox's Appendix. 

t “ Thave,” said he to Baritlon (Fox's App. 105.), ‘been brought up in 
France ; 1 have eaten the bread of France ; and my heart is French.” ‘The 
urst part i8 a reminiscence of the hospitality of France during his exile; 
the second is to be understood as opposed, not ta “ English,” but to the con- 
tinental ieague against Louis; and mauch allowance 1s to be made for ex- 
aagerations of language where an object was to be gained. 

i igned or rather conjectured, 
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having a close affinity to the former,-that both kings, 
whatever their religious zeal, would have postponed it, 
~—the one to the lust of conquest, — the other to that 
of despotic power.* 

The long career of the former, with its splendour and 
vicissitudes—the short, disastrous, and disgraceful career 
of the latter — merit the attention of the student under 
the two points of view. * 

The catholic zeal of Tames, if tardy at first, soon pro- 
ceeded with fatal haste. He signalised the close of the first 
year of his reign by the appearance of a papal resident 
at his court. Innocent XI. (Odeschalchi), @ native 
Milanese subject of the emperor, favoured the con- 
federacy, and was the enemy of Louis XIV. The 
resident D’Adda, also a Milanese, had the same views, 
both from inclination and his instructions. He even 
checked the devout ardour of James, and declined ap- 
pearing in his quality of nuncio, All this was unknown 

.to the public; and the Presence of such a Personage, 
under any circumstances, would be obnoxious and 
alarming to the nation. 

Another incident, at the same time, made a strong 
impression,;— and Temains a curious proof that great 
political interests, as well “as the sublime, may border 
on the ridiculous. James, like Charles, had court mig- 
tresses,—hitherto with the same charitable sufferance 
of human frailty in a king. from father Petre which 
Louis XIV. had from father La Chaise. Hig reigning 
mistress at this time was Catherine Sedley, daughter 
of the noted sir Charles Sedley, and not ill qualified to 
maintain the fame of hig genius, if not his profligacy.t 
The charms of her wit, and a certain eccentricity of 
conversation and character, threw a veil over her ef- 
frontery and ugliness ; and James not only installed her 

5, hls is, in’substance, the view taken of the conduct and characters of 
Loula and James by Mr. Fox. ‘Phe queston ne discussed by serjeant Hey- 
Wood (Vindication &c.) in detail, but more lke & pleader than a politician. 

+ Her rebuke of queen Mary, the unnatury; daughter of James, who re- 


fused to speak to her at Whitehall, after the revolution, is well known :— 


| beg, adam, you will remember that, if 1 broke one of the command. 
mentee your father, you broke another asco ne 
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at Whitehall, and created her countess of Dorchester, 
but had the complaisance to father her children. Her 
empire over him was complete. She was 2 true pro- 
testant, —-that is she made popery and priests the con- 
stant theme of her satire and pleasantry,—and she was 
Jooked to as a main pillar of the church. 

Mary ¢’Este, with the graces of youth, the jealousy 
of a wife and an Italtan, and the pride of a queen, very 
naturally resented her husband’s infidelity. Father 
Petre and the court priests alarmed her conscience, 
and inflamed her resentment. Sunderland, who had 
joined the jesuit and his cabal, persuaded them on the 
‘one side, the queen on the other, that the only way to 
release the catholics from the bondage of the test, — 
the king from the bondage of CatherineSedley,— was the 
removal of Sunderland’s great rival in the king's favour, 
lord Rochester. The Jesuit confessor, and the in. 
triguing minister, with their auxiliary train, lay in wait 
for the king's next visit to the queen ; assailed him with 
all their means, sacred and profane, to persuade or in- 
timidate ; and succeeded in extorting his promise to 
dismiss his mistress. 

Rochester had not scrupled to make his court to the 
mistress of Charles*: he not only became the dependent 
counsellor of Catherine Sedley, but associated his wife 
as her bosom friend. He no doubt thought, as the 
champion of protestant orthodoxy, that the means were 
sanctified by the end; and poth he and the church 
groaned in secret over the triumph obtained by popery 
and the marriage vow over protestantism and the mistress. 

The lady showed more virtue, at least more spirit, 
than the minister. He made false and fruitless pro- 


+“ My lord Hyde,” says Ormond, in a letter, dated October, 1682. 
(Carte’s Ormond, it. 543.), © is the best and honestest minister among us, 
though he is fain to comply with the lady beyond what may be approved 
of by those that know not the necessity andthe end. She is at this instant 
as powerful as ever, jnsomuch that there is no contending with her but by 
those that care not for the court. Nor do { think it woul id be for the ser+ 
vice of the crown that honest men should make themselves useless to it 
hy a vai season: ‘ition, Since she cannot be removed, 
Beat my oe hae eradit to keen things as Well ag may 
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testations of innocence to the queen: she received 
James's message of separation through a secretary of 
state with contempt ; and, upon being told that a yacht 
waited’ to convey her abroad, repelled entreaty, and 
defied force, with the threat of resorting to q habeas 
corpus. She was, she said, a freeborn Englishwoman, 
and would reside where she pleased, 

James had promised, that if he should resolve to part 
with her, the communication should be made to her by 
himself in person, He acknowledged the pledge, but said 
he could not trust his own weakness if they met—the 
only one of his many weaknesses which did not wrong 
his manhood,—and finally induced her to proceed to 
Ireland, where he had given her an estate, and where 
Clarendon, the brother of her friend Rochester, was 
lord-lieutenant, 

Rochester still kept his ground, but it trembled under 
him, and Sunderland was made president of the council, 

The reception of a papal minister was a bold step on 
the part of James. He followed it up by another of 
which the rash folly was aggravated by indecency, 
Roger Palmer, earl of Castlemaine, had repudiated, in the 
freshness of his feelings, a title which reflected on him 
his wife's dishonour ; but, in Process of time, became 
reconciled, like other courtiers before and since, to his 
fate and fortune. James, instigated by father Petre 
and his cabal, resolved to send an ambassador in form 
to the court of Rome, and selected, for his Tepresenta- 
tive at the Vatican, lord Castlemaine, whose catholic zeal 
overcame all objections in the eyes of the Jesuit con- 
fessor and the king.* 

The ambassador was to take Versailles in his way 
to Rome ; and Barillon, in a despatch to his master, 
deprecated the raillery and ridicule with which the 
French courtiers would otherwise receive the husband 
of lady, Castlemaine.t 

* Bar. in Mazure, ii. 76, 7. 

+t 16. Ibid. Louis XIV. had as many mistresses as Charles 11 


the French court, it was the 
‘Geld vitae & gastie tine 


at 
husband should 5 but, the. 
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Lord Castlemaine, on his arrival at Rome, met, to his 
surprise, not flaming catholics, but Italian politicians. 
Even the two cardinals, D’Estrees and Howard, who 
represented France and England in the consistory, 
viewed the man with contempt, and feared the conse- 
quences.* He found Innocent XI. by no means disposed 
t6 second his zeal for the conversion of England ; told 
the pope he considered his holiness a dubious catholic ; 
threatened, after various rebuffs, to leave Rome ; was 
told by the pope, in a tone of contemptuous tranquillity, 
* he was at liberty t;” and, finally, returned to England, 
after an expensive, foolish, and fruitless embassy.t His 
mission not merely failed of its object, but proved 
mischievous in its results, Odious to the nation, and 
declared treasonable in the sanguinary pages of the 
penal statute laws, it added to the hatred of James's 
popery, and the fear of his tyranny. 

James, meanwhile, was pursuing his course at home 
with disastrous vigour. He had announced, as his fixed 
purpose, the employment of catholic officers in defiance 
of the test act. Despairing of the sanction, and dis- 
daining the authority, of parliament, he resorted, to his 
dispensing power. 

It occurred, or was suggested to him, that he might 
give the exercise of this disputed right a colour of 
settled law by a judgment of court. 





‘This was required, not only as a matter of decency, but because the courtiers 

could never meet such a husband without laughing in his face. Marital 

misfortunes were associated with the ridiculous in France to such a degree 

that Racine would not venture to introduce Menelaus in his tragedy of 
Iphigenie. 

* Bishop Burnet gives a conceited, curious, and, in part, incredible ac. 
count of his own intercouree, shortly before, with cardinal Howard. “Car- 
dinal Howard,” says he (384.}, “showed me ai? his letters from England, 
by which Isaw that those who wrote to him reckoned their designs were so 
Well laid that they could not miscarry,” &c. He then represents the 
cardinal as despairing of the tabours of the missionaries, sent over by the 
pope to convert the English at the request of the king, as persons who 
bad gone abroad to be educated and ordained so young that they could 
speak, on their return home, only a jargon of English, French, and Itatian. 
‘The King either forgot this, or, having more faith than the cardinal, hoped 
these missionaries might be endowed with the gift of tongues, 

167. 
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Tyrants are Proverbially incorrigible ; and he followed 

the example, without regarding the fate, of his father. 
- Both considered their judges the organs of their will, 
not of law or right. It was arranged that a friendly or 
collusive action for penalties should be brought against 
sir Edward Hales, a recent convert, and colonel of a 
regiment, who had not taken the test, The plaintiff? 
, Was his own coachman, named Godden.* 

The judges had given him recent and ample proof of 
iniquitous compliance, and they held their commissions 
only during pleasure. He yet thought it necessary to 
assure himself beforehand ; and was disappointed by 
Montagu, J ones, Charlton, and Neville. The two former 
had very lately stained their ermine with innocent blood, 
—Montagu, as comrade of Jeffreys in’ his “western 
campaign,” Jones as presiding judge, at the trial of 
Margaret Gaunt. Jones even refused with spirit, Upon 
James's telling him, angrily, that he could easily find 
twelve judges of the desired opinion ; he replied, 
“Twelve judges, sir, you may, but not twelve lawyers.” 

It is one of the anomalies of human character, that 
a churchman or a lawyer, who would recklessly sacrifice 
human life, will stand faithfully by a cherished dogma 
in theology or jurisprudence, 

The four recusants, and two more whose opinions 
were doubtful or adverse, immediately made way for 
fit instruments, and the action proceeded. Hales 
pleaded his dispensation from the king. Herbert, chief 
justice of the king’s bench, who is supposed to have 
secretly prompted James, having consulted with the 
other judges, and found only one dissentient+, « gave 
judgment in favour of Hales— and of the king’s dis- 
pensing power,” 

It would be idle to notice the mockery of proceedings, 
where the suit was collusive. At the same time it would 

& The case is called in the law books “ Godden v. Hales.” 
i Judge Street obtained grest popularity and a rich wife by his dissent, 


r of freon, uspected Of acting as the confederate of the court to give 
an air of freedom to the decision. “Powel and Atkins said thar they, oop 
ei 


Gissented in private, though they asquiesced in public, —but with 
their vindication until after the revolusion 
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be most unjust to suppose that the king had no law on 
his side. The balance of law was, perhaps, even in his 
favour. 

It will suffice to state a leading authority and a leading 
fact. Sir Edward Coke maintained the dispensing power 
inherent and inseparable in the king’s person, beyond 
the reach of any act of parliament* ; and the revolution 





_ Coke, it is true, in his old age, when disappointed ambition and court 
disgrace had made him a patriot commoner, and he drew up the petition 
‘of rights, recanted this dootrine of a sovereign” power, abave the 
laws, which he had before maintained on four several occusions. (See volv. 
87-90.) A late eminent historian, in reference to the dispensing power, 
‘and the case of Godden v.'Hales, ays, “ Neither the unguarded expressions 
‘Of sir Edward Coke, nor the admissions incidentally made by serjesnt 
Glanville, in the debates on the petitign of rights, on a point not tnaterial 
to his argument, could deserve, to be Seriously discussed as authorities on 
40 momentous a question.” The following are the passages or authorities 
tupon which he pronounces :—that of sir Edward Coke, in a carefully revised 
and standard work of English jurisprudence (12. Rep.) ; that of serjeant Glan- 
ville, delivered by him, not in the debates onthe petition of rights,” but at 
‘manager in a solemn and most important ‘conference between the lords and 
commons on that famous “ petition,”” Whether the “ expressions” of Coke 
should be called unguarded,” and the “admissions” of Glanville should 
be viewed aa “ incidentally made, ... on a point not material to his argue 
ment,” thereader may be left to judge. His chief difficulty will be to resist 
the high authority which has pronounced them such. “No act,” says 
Coke, & can bind the king from any prerogative which is sole and insepar- 
able to his person, but that he might dispens@ wilh it by anon obstante ¢ 
‘a1, for example, a sovereign power to command any of his subjects to serve 
him for the publi¢ weak; this is solely and inseparably annexed to his 
person ; and this royal power cannot be restrained by any act of parlia~ 
ment, neither in thest nor Aypothesi, but that the king, by his opal pre. 
rogative, might dispense with it ; for upon the commandment of the king 
and obedience of the subject does his government conslét, as it is. pro 
vided, by the statute of the 23 Hen, V1. c. 8., that all patents made or to 
be made of any-office, as of sheriff, &«., for term of years or life, in fee 
simple or entail, ate Void and of no effect, &c. ; yet the King, by hia royal 
sovereign power of commanding, Tay command any man by his patent 
(or such causes as he in his wisdom does thing fit, meet, and profitable for 
himself and the common weal, and of which he himself is solely judge,) to 
serve him and the weal public as sheriff of such a county, for years or for 
Iife, &c. ; and so it was resolved by all the judges of Engiand, in the ex. 
chequer chamber, 2 Hen. 7. ¢. 66." (Coke's Reports, part ii. 18. margin.) 
Sir Edward Coke, in another standard work (Ist and 9d Inst.), calls the 
king “ caput rei publica ef Zegis,”” an ambiguous expression which might be 
reconciled with the denial of a dispensing power, if he had not added, in a 
subsequent passage, that the king was presumed to carry all the laws in 
his own breast Gn scrinio pectoris sui), upon which Witson, the author of 
the well-known tract “Jus Regium Corona," a prerogative lawyer, but a 
qman of unitnpeached character and acknowledged Jearning, observes : — 
roatnd what he (Coke) means bv those expressions, unless it be that, aa the 
Jaws are the king’s laws, his, also, is the interpretation of them, and the 
supreme power of dispensing with them, a wiser man than myself may be 
to learn, which from a person, especially in his latter days, no friend to 
prerogative I lay inore weight on, inasmuch as one affirmative of his 
pannot but carry mate force with any sober man than all those negatives 
has so oft bled against it." The question is not whether this be 
has 6 ike ST coke ceeds mackbieks Sia: 
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of 1688, by declaring it illegal, “as it had been assumed 
and-exercised of late *,” truckled with it. 

The judgment thus obtained for the king's dispensing 
power applied alike to his military and civil service. 
He immediately appointed four catholic lords— Bellasis, 
Powis, Arundel, and Dover—of his privy council ; and, 
with a still more daring defiance of opinion and the laws, 
father Petre. The jesuit, however, did not for the pre- 
sent take his seat, or figure as a privy counsellor in the 
gazette,—either from the remonstrances of the more 
reflecting catholics, or from the king’s expectation of 
having him previously made a cardinal or bishop.t 

The strides tk as made by the king in granting, not 
only freedom of conscience, but place and power to 
catholics, carried the alarm and antipathy of the pro- 
testants to the highest pitch. It struck the clergy in 
particular that James forgot that word of a king which 
they preferred to the security of any laws; and they 
aaw, in imagination, popery disputing or sharing their 





“ There is,” says serjeant Glanville, “ a trust inseparably reposed in the 
perton of the kings of England, but that trust is regulated by law ; for ex- 
ample, when statutes are made to prohibit things not mala in se, but only 
mala quia prohibita, under certain forfeitures and penalties to accrue to 
the king, and to the informers that shall sue for the breach of them, the 
commons must and ever will acknowledge the regal and sovereign pre- 
Togative in the king, touching such statutes, that it is in his majesty’s abso- 
lute and undoubted power to grant dispensations to particular persons, 
with the clause of non abstante, to do as they might have dohe before those 
statutes ; wherein his majesty, conferring face and favour on some, doth 
not do wrong to others. But there is a difference between those statutes 

the laws and statutes whercon the petition is grounded. By those stat- 
utes the subjects have no interest in the penalties, until, by suit or inform. 
ation commenced, he become entitled to the particular forfeitures ; whereas 
the lawa and statutes mentioned in our petition are ofanother nature. Thera 
shall your lordships find us to rely upon the good old statute cailed Magna 
Charta, which declareth and confirmeth the ancient common laws of the 
Iiberties of England, &c. . . . . Laws, not inficting penalties upon offend- 
exa in madis prohibitis, but laws declarative or positive, confirming, ipso 
Sacto, an inherent right and interest of liberty.and freedom in the subjects 
ofthis realm, aa their birthrights and inheritances, descendable to theit 
heirs and posterity ; statutes incorporated into the body-of the common 
law, aver which (with reverence be it spoken) there is no trust in the 
king's sovercign power or prerogative royal to enable him to dispense with 
it, &e. — Conferences on Petition of Rights, 1628. 
'» Declaration of Rights 
nfdames, his MS. memoirs (extract in Life, i.67.), agknowledges the 
indiscretion of this appointment, in which he says he was “' bewitched” by 
father Petre and lord Sunderland, Barillon, on the other hand, says, that 
James seized eagerly and avowedly every occasion for a pew stroke of au. 
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monopoly of the wealth and power of the church es- 
tablishment. Whilst oppression threatened or fell only 
upon the laity, they had preached passive obedience as a 
duty both to God and the king. It was sedition to 
demand justice, and sin to complain. They now sounded 
the alarm from their pulpits with the virulence of men 
abandoned to the two ungovernable impulses of theo- 
logical hatred and the love of pelf. 

James discovered in the yery armoury of the reform. 
ation an engine by which he hoped, not alone to silence 
the clergy, but re-establish popery on the ruins of the 
church of England. He told this in a tone of exultation 
to Barillon.* The act of the Ist of Elizabeth, which 
transferred the supremacy in matters ecclesiastical from 
the pope to the queen and her successors, enabled her 
to exercise it by her royal commissioners. 

This statute, the keystone or basis of the church of 
England, was, in truth, as intolerant and exclusive in 
principle as the popery which it superseded. The 
high commission ccurt, which gtew out of it, was to 
all intents a protestant inquisition; and the heads of 
the Anglican church, from archbishop Whitgift to 
archbishop Laud, exercised the jurisdiction of this 
terrible tribunal, not only ix matters ecclesiastical, but 
over the whole region of thought, in the spirit of its 
prototype. 

The high commission and the star chamber were 
swept away by the long parliament, on the eve of the 
civil war and dawning of the commonwealth ; and the 
restoration, freely as it presumed upon the servility of 
the nation, had not the hardilood to revive them. 

Tt was reserved for James to revive the former, but 
not in the height of its pressure. He constituted his 
ecclesiastical commission court with a power to censure 


* © Le roi,” says Barillon,  m'en a 
avoit permis que toutes Jes lois qui ont 





fond, et m’a dit que Dieu 
faites pour établir la religion 
protestante, et pour détruire la religion catholique, servissent de base pré- 
sentement & ce qu'il ut faire pour le rétablissement dela vraie religion, 


et le mettent en m core plus grand que celui 
ee Eg eg ee is grand que ce 
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or deprive, but not to fine or imprison ; an evasive miti- 
gation suggested to him by his judges. 

The members of this court were Sancroft, archbishop 
of Canterbury ; the chancellor Jeffreys; Crew, and 
Sprat, bishops of Durham and Rochester; lords Ro- 
chester and Sunderland, and the chief justice Herbert*; 
—and the first culprit who appeared before it was 
Compton, bishop of London. 

That prelate had been removed from the privy coun 
cil for his opposition in parliament. His offence now 
was his non-suspension of doctor Sharpe, rector of St. 
Giles’s. The-king had issued a letter, prohibiting all 
preachers from controversial railing, and Sharpe was 
denounced to his diocesan for seditious preaching in 
contempt of the royal interdict. 

There is something suspicious in Sharpe’s own ac- 
count. As he came down one day from his pulpit, 
a piece of paper was, he says, put into his hand: it con- 
tained a challenge to dispute with him on some points in 
his sermon directed against popery, and he thought him- 
self bound to accept the defiance. But he gave a doubt- 
ful proof of his polemic chivalry by choosing for the 
arena his own pulpit, where his antagonist could hardly 
be expected to appear. It would require a great stretch 
of charity to believe that his story was not a device 
to pour out his theological bile in contravention of the 
king's mandate. . 

After summing up his defence of protestantism against 
popery, he made, in substance, the general deduction that 
he who from a protestant became a papist must be a 
Kknave or a fool. This might refer to several persons 
avowedly or secretly converts at the timet; but it would 


® Sheffield, duke of Buckingham, then lord Mulgrave, was subsequently 
nominated in the room of Sancroft} but declared, in his vindication after 
the revolution, that he never sat. 

ft Among them were Obadiah Walker, master, Nathaniel Boyce and 
Thomas Deane, fellows, of University College, John Bernard, fellow of 
Brazen Nose College, Oxford, and Edmund Sclater, schoolmaster, curate: 
of Pusney, and rectot of Esher,— to all of whom James granted his royal 
letters of ‘licence, dispensation, and pardon, for which see Gutch’s Cok 
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also apply to the king, who had once been a good 
protestant ;—so zealous, indeed, that he would separate 
the young duke of Gloucester from his papist mother, 
out of care for his religion ;—and yet became a convert 
to the church of Rome, 

Lord Sunderland, accordingly, commanded the bishop, 
from the king, to suspend the delinquent preacher 5 and 
the bishop answered, with spirit and propriety, that he 
could not punish Sharpe without having heard him in 
his own defence. The bishop, upon this, was sum- 
moned to appear before the ecclesiastical commissioners, 

Sancroft obtained the king's permission to absent 
himself on the ground or pretence of age and infirmity ; 
and Jeffreys presided. The bishop first pleaded to the’ 
Jurisdiction, Upon the rejection of his plea, he main. 
tained that it was not competent for him to suspend one 
of his clergy unheard. 

The question now was the suspension of the bishop 
himself. Rochester was against it, and Jeffreys in. 
clined to his opinion. Sunderland, and Crewe, bishop 
of Durham, would hand the bishop over to the tender 
mercies of the king. The rest of the court vacillated : 
the issue was doubtful: Rochester, for the sake of his 
Precarious tenure of court power, and the treasurer's 
staff, meanly gave way ; and the bishop was suspended, 
during the king's pleasure, from his episcopal functions. 
He, two years later, avenged himself by guiding and 
abetting, with his spiritual counsel and bodily escort, 
Jaines's daughter in her unnatural desertion from her 
father to her father’s enemy. 

The attributes and terrors of the ecclesiastical com- 
mission extended beyond the church to the whole 





duties according to the book of common prayer. This is not quite accu. 
rate, The licence allows him to be absent from nis cures, and. “employ a 
Gurate or curates therein." There is not a syllable about “ obligation,”* or 
“ft minister,” or “the book of common prayer.” ‘These dispensazions 
are dated May, 1686. ‘The grant by James to Massey, dean of Christchurch, 
Oxford (idid.), is dated December in that year, At the same time catholig 
houses of worship were opened and multiplying, and three communities of 
carmelites, benedictines, and jesuits established themselyes openly on 
either side of Temple Bar. 
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community, and every interest, spiritual and lay.* James 
looked to it as an engine, net only for propagating his 
faith but for supplying his exchequer, by commanding 
the purchasers of church property to submit to its 
judgment the validity of their titles.t 
The systematic tyranny and methodical violence with 
which James trampled or threatened, not only those 
irrational laws which enforced conformity to one church, 
but the great safeguards of civil right, created a deep 
ferment in the national mind through all ranks. He was 
. sensible of the danger, and not unprepared for it. 
From the moment when he found the parliament un- 
manageable, he applied himself to increasing his regular 
army, and constituting it for his purposes; and, in the 
summer of this year, whether to gratify his despotic 
humour, or overawe the people by an imposing demon. 
stration, he encamped 15,000 men, infantry and cavalry, 
on Hounslow Heath, and inspected and manceuvred 
them frequently with self-complacent pride.t 
A standing army was associated in the public mind 
with arbitrary power: the military spectacle was, in 
itself, odious to the English people: James rendered it 
still more odious by the exercise of martial law§, and 
the Roman catholic worship, in the camp. The popular 
feeling found vent, through the press, in a short address, 
appealing with reckless energy to the passions of the 
soldiers || as protestant Englishmen and freemen. It 
circulated with electric rapidity through the camp, de- 
feated by its single force all the arts of James to endear 


* See the commission in the “ History of King Janies’s Eccl, Commis.” 
Ralph, i, 120. ef seg. State Trials, v. 11, &c. 

“Elle” (the commission) “embrasse,” saya Barillon, “ tant de 
matioros différentes, qu'il peu de gens qui se puiscent dire exetnnts de 
az jurisdiction. Ils examineront les aliénations des biens ecclésiastiquet 
faites sous de faux prétextes ou sans les formalités requises, et celles dons 
les conditions n’ont pas <té exécutées. On prétend qu'il en reviendra 
des sommes consid¢rables 4 sa majesté.”— Mazure, ii. 132, 133. 

} See Biis letters to the prince of Orange, in Dai. App. 167. 171. 

{| Biizabeth punished military offences by law martial, without question, 
Charles claimed the same power, but it was resisted; and it was declared 
contrary to the laws and liberties of the realm by the petition of rights, 
that second Magna Charta, extorted from Charles I., to which the Whigs 
of the two succeeding reigns had never the courage to refer. 

i} See State Trials. . 
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himself to the soldiery, and demoralised the army as an 
instrument for his purposes. * 

The author was soon discovered in the person of 

Saranel Johnson, a man of fiery zeal and great fortitude, 

“ put less of a patriot than a partisan, already convicted 
as the writer of “ Julian the Apostate,” a libel on James, 
duke of York, and still a prisoner under his sentence. 
He was now tried, condemned, and sentenced to pay a 
fine, to be exposed three times on the pillory, and to be 
whipped from Newgate to Tyburn. 

The address, a direct provocation to mutiny, was, 
assuredly, a libel of a most dangerous character; but the 
conduct of the prosecution was iniquitous, and the exe- 
cution of the sentence wantonly inhuman. Johnson was 
a clergyman, and had been chaplain to lord Russell. 
Out of reverence to the church, he was previously de- 
graded from holy orders and stripped of his gown. He 
told the three bishops who performed the ceremony that 
“ they pulled off his gown for the offence of trying to 
keep theirs on their backs.” 

It occurred very naturally to James that the conver- 
sion of his chief servants to his religion would greatly 
forward the success of his projects. He as naturally con- 
cluded that men who lent themselves so unscrupulously 
to his measures of government would adopt as implicitly 
his religious faith. It was the destiny of this prince to 
encounter scruples where he had reason to expect com- 
pliance, and treason where he might look for fidelity. 
Some pleaded their protestant conscience and conviction ; 
others replied by an ingenious turn or a jest. 

James, as a mark, perhaps, of his personal esteem, 
took upon himself the conversion of lord Dartmouth, 
who proved equally faithful to his religion, and what he 
considered his duty to his unfortunate sovereign. 

A priest sent to convert lord Middleton began with 
transubstantiation, and opened with one of the forms of 
argument most familiar to the schoolmen. “¢ Your lord- 
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ehip believes in the trinity,” said the priest. “ Who 
told you that?” replied the secretary of state ; and the 
_ Inatter ended as it began. 

Sheffield, duke of Buckingham, then earl of Mulgrave, 
put off his instructor with a jest on the real presence, 
the repetition of which might be excused for its wit, if 
any thing could excuse a shock to that which should be 
sacred even in its infirmities — religious belief. 

The noted Kirke is said to have been sounded, and to 
have excused himself by saying, he was pledged to the 
emperor of Morocco to become a mussulman if he ever 
changed his religion. No attempt appears to have been 
made upon the protestantism of Jeffreys. This is not 
to be accounted for by the infamy of his life, — for reli- 
gious proselytisers are not fastidious, and the character 
of Kirke was equally revolting. 

But the conversion of greatest moment was that of 
Rochester. Sunderland, father Petre, the queen, and 
their cabal, long conspired his ruin. The reappearance 
of his patroness, lady Dorchester, after some months’ 
retirement, revived his confidence and the passions of 
his enemies.* 

It was made a question in the secret cabal, headed 
by Sunderland and Petre, whether the king should 
not convene instead of proroguing the parliament. The 
result was a representation from the catholic lords to 
the king that parliament never could be brought to re- 
peal the penal laws, the test act, and the act excluding 
the catholic peers from the legislature, so long as a 
protestant lord treasurer continued at the head of a pro- 
testant cabal in his court and council.t James pro- 
mised to remove him unless he declared himself a 
catholic. The issue was now not a whatter of hope and 
fear, but of fear only. His personal friends and the 
high charch party, with so many instances of his weak 
compliance for court favour, trembled for his virtue ; 
his enemies were no less apprehensive of his holding 
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by office at the price of apostacy. His behaviour 
protracted and heightened the state of anxiety and sus- 
pense. He agreed to edify himself by listening to a 
disputation between two catholic and two protestant 
divines, on the points of difference called essential be- 
tween their respective churches. The disputants were 
doctors Jane and Patrick for the protestants ; doctors 
Gifford and Godden for the catholics. Both sides 
claimed the victory, as it invariably happens in the war 
of words. The result was that Rochester, either imme- 
diately, or after having taken time to consider*, decided 
for the church of England and his conscience, lost his 
place, and retired with a pension of 4000/. a year from 
the king, a grant of 1700. a year for his share in the 
spoliation of the estate of lord Grey, and the popularity 
of a martyr to the church. His office was abolished, 
and the duties placed in commission.t 

The attempt to convert the princess Anne has but 
recently come to light.t It was for some time a float- 
ing project, and ultimately proved an abortive intrigue, 
to deprive the princess, or rather the prince of Orange, 
of the succession. The king’s jealous hatred of the 
prince appears to have suggested it to the intriguers ; but 
there ‘is no evidence to show that he consented for a 
moment to deprive his eldest daughter of her birthright, 
however he may have desired the donversion and salva- 
tion of the younger.§ 


® This is Gifford’s (the catholic) account, but tt is confirmed by Baril- 
Jon, in 3 despaten, dated Dec, 12 (N.S), tivo days after the conference, 


. (0. 8.). 
‘ere lords Bellasis, Dover, and Godolphin (the two 
first catholics), ley, and sir Stephen Fox. 

t Mazure, i. 417., i. 128.160. Before this publication, however, it was 
known to those who had seen the Fox MSS., extracted from the archives 
of the French department of foreign affairs. 

§ “Voici done,” says Mazure, “sur ce point tout ce qui est avéré par 
des pitces authentiques. Bonrepos écrivoit at marquis de Seignelay, des 
Te 98 Mars : ‘ Le roid’ Angleterr: “peut a peinc dissimuler sa haine 
et ca jalousie contre le prince d’Orange. La connaissance que jen ai me 
donna occasion de demander a’ Penvoyé de Danemark, que je connois 
patticuliérement, si le prince Georges étoit homme & songer 4 la couronne 


@ Angleterre pour la princesse sa femme : ce que je eroyois praticable, s'il 
baggie il Te Re lp nempancrincadlae ime ah Pred aE agers Aco sesamiae th 9 
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**Barition, at the instigation of father Petre and his 
e@pal; and in concert with them, soon after James’s ac- 
Gaiden, threw out this project to Louis XIV., who 
iaflgoouraged it.* 

‘#! Yt was revived by lord Castlemaine during his em- 
‘tésy to Rome. His holiness could not withhold his 
aanction from the blessed work of converting a heretic 
princess, — but, politician as well as pope, —he gave it 
faintly. This however was enough for Castlemaine ; 
who conveyed to his master, as the pope’s counsel, that 
nothing solid or permanent could be achieved for the 
catholics without the conversion of the princess, 

James immediately took means to convert her, — 
but only by legitimate persuasion, — with the zeal of 
a propagandist, but without the authority of a father, 
— and without, so far as it appears, — holding out to 
her the succession to the crown in preference to her elder 
sister. 

This flattering temptation was brought to bear upon 
her religion by Bonrepost ; a special envoy to James 


















parti, s'il trouvait quelque jour a faire réussir ce projet. Je si cere 
tainement que la princesse sa femme veut étre instruite. fe lui ai fait 
donner des livres de controverse qu’elle a fort bien recus, Ceux qui la 
Ponnaissent particuliérement disent qu’elle a de ’esprit et beaucoup d’am- 
bition, J'ai parlé quelquefois au roi d' Angleterre de ces vues de conver- 
sion qui le flattent extrémement ; et quand on connatt le dedans de cette 
our, aussi intimement que je la connais, on peut croire que sa majesté 
Britannique donnera volontiers dans ces sortes de Projets.’ — Mazure, 
i. 180, 161. 

The extract in the Fox MSS., doubtless more faithful, contains more 
particulars, of which advantage is taken in the text, The king, it will 
preteatly appear, denied indignantly, in an audience to Van Citters, the 

utch ambassador, any idea of wronging the princess of Orange in’ her 
right of succession; and the time is come when he may fairly be heard. 

itherto, or up toa recent period, hia popery has deprived him of ali 
oredit, — unless it could be turued directly or indirectly against himself, or 
against bis religion. | It may be added, as a further argument, that his 
high notions of the indefeasible right of succession to the crown, and the 
fisgrant inconsistency of turning against his lineal heir the principle of 
that very exch ‘bill, which, in his own case, he had denied would 
refute the supposition. 

‘A second observation may be —that the great lengths to which 
others, at Barillon, Bonrepos, Louis X1V., and even Castlemaine, meddled 
in hie - without bis sanction, show him to have been ma hoe, with 

jousy of regal pride im, possessed of si Cs 
Dolty and charsoter than Be has eredit for 
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on a sectet mission from Louis X1V.* He began 
by sounding the Danish ambassador respecting the con- 
version of prince George of Denmark ; — that king- 
dom, it should be observed, was then almost the only 
continental ally of France. He held out to the Danish 
minister, that the conversion of prince George and the 
princess would induce the king to exclude the elder sister 
from the throne in favour of the younger. The Danish 
ambassador, in reply, — and after conferring with prince 
George, — expressed confident hopes of success. tt The 
conversion of the princess was expected to follow. 
Bonrepos describes her as not without sense, timid but 
ambitious, hating the queen, receiving books of con- 
troversy without reluctance, and, like her husband, 
willing to be instructed.} 

The intriguing diplomatist deceived himself. That 
princess had had for her preceptor in theology bishop 
Compton, better qualified to be a field officer than a 
divine, — with the exception of his zeal against popery. 
Her protestantism consisted mainly in a traly popish 
submission to the church of England, and a truly pro- 
testant hatred of the church of Rome. Ignorant bigotry 
and'valgar temper constituted in her a spurious force 

- of character, which rendered it difficult to change ‘her 
convictions, or,make her bend them to her ambition ; —- 
and she repelled every attempt to make her a proselyte. 

It is here necessary to glance at James's course of 
government in Scotland and Ireland during the second 
year of his reign, The administration of Scotland was 
chiefly vested in the duke of Queensbury and the earl 
of Perth. They proceeded. with sufficient accord up to 

* His charge was to induce as many as possible of fhe French protest. 


ante, who bail taken refuge in Bngland from the dragonades, to return to 
France. The French tyrant and his inhuman minister now began to feel 
the loss of manufacturing skill, industry, and capital, to France, and 
the gain of England, 

¢ Prince George, a person destitute ot worth and character, mental 
and moral, was wholly governed by others, When it was in contempla~ 
tion to put him forward as a candidate for the crown of Poland, his 
friends decided for bim that he should bea catholic. His conversion or 
conformity, therefore, might be easily brought about. Halifax MS. 

+ Extract before recited from Mazure, and the same letter in the Fox 
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egivning of this year, — when they quarrelled, and 

pi appealed to the king. Queensbury was a 

: tant of the church of Englend — Perth a recent 

ert. to the church of Rome.* James deposed the 

er from his supremacy as treasurer, and transferred. 

“At to Perth ; but gave Queensbury a pension, and the 
“presidency of the council. He appointed the earl of 
Murray, a convert, like Perth, to open the Scotch parlia- 
ment as his commissioner, 

_ The established church of Scotland was episcopal 
since the restoration ; and prelacy, ley and spiritual, had, 
during that time, harassed and persecuted the pres. 
byterian mass of the community with a barbarity which 
Popery has rarely, if ever, equalled — never surpassed, 
James supposed that he could carry the repeal of the teat 
with ease in Scotland, where it pressed alike upon pres- 
byterians and catholics. He was disappointed in this as 
in so many other calculations. 

' _ The committee of the privy council in Scotland sug~ 
gested difficulties or showed disinclination ; and the king 
summoned the duke of Hamilton and sir George Lock- 
hart to confer with him in London, They consented 
to the repeal of the test act, — but on condition that he 
should give his assent to a bill restricting him from any 
further change in the protestant religion “as by law esta« 
blished.” James would not fetter either Ris regal prero. 
gative or ecclesiastical supremacy ; and it was finally 
decided to leave the matter for the determination. of the 
Scotch parliament. 
>, Murray, as the royal commissioner, opened the parlia. 
Ment of Scotland, with the reading of the king’s letter, 
on the 29th of April. The letter, having offered a free 
rade with England, and an amonesty to those implicated 

: Wi the late rebellion, demanded, in return, relief and 

ptotection by law for his Roman catholic subjects in 

Spotiand, -~ who, under the most discouraging circum- 
“<% Libba Halifax said of him, in reference to his fear of court Siegrece, 


snd’an inquiry into his alleged malversations in office Ua © he 
ee ayn eg 2 Le 
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stances, had proved so faithful to him. Whether from 
indecision or policy, neither the king in his letter, nor 
the commissioner in his speech, propesed any specific - 
treasure of relief. The parliament, in reply, after 
thanking the king for his proposal of a free trade and 
a general amnesty, declared, with reference to the catho- 
Jies, that “they would go as great lengths therein as 
their consciences would allow ;”-—“ the first time,” says 
a Scotch historian, “ that a Scotch parliament talked of 
conscience since the restoration.” The parliament con- 
cluded with an expression, alike significant and uncalled 
for, — that “they doubted not his majesty would be 
careful to secure the protestant religion by Jaw esta- 
blished,”— that is, ascendant and exclusive prelacy. 

The alarm of the king’s designs upon protestantism 
had by this time reached Scotland. It was secretly ~ 
heightened by the prince of Orange, who was in commu- 
nication with Queensbury.* The draught of a bill of 
toleration, sent up to the lords of articles, though far short 
of the king’s expectations, was strenuously opposed. “Our 
fathers,” exclaimed one, “ are reproached with having 
sold our king — Jet us not incur the reproach of having 
sold our God.” The bill was abruptly put aside by a 
prorogation. 2 

James ed his vengeance upon the oppesition — 
bishops, lords, and commons — by spiritual and tem- 
poral deprivations ; got rid of the test by dispensations 
in favour of the catholics; and told Barillon he 
had only wasted time in asking from the parliament 
what he could himself do by prerogative.t - 

It was one of his objects that the parliament of Scot- 
land should give that of England an example of com- 
pliance ; and it gave one of opposition. He was more 
successful, but it cannot be said more fortunate, in Ire- 
land. 

The duke of Ormond, it has been observed, after an 
interval, during which Ireland was governed by lords- 
justices, was succeeded by lord Clarendon, as lord lieu. 
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-800n after the accession of James, Clarendon 
“Wad the servility, without the talents, of his father, and 
paytended to the same zeal for the church. He yet 
Jept himself with unprincipled and abject subserviency 
to: the king’s views of indulgence and favour to the 
catholics. This was not enough. He was not a person 
to be trusted with the secret of the king's designs upon 
Treland, — the remodelling of the army, and the repeal 
of the act of settlement ; and Richard Talbot, afterwards 
better known as lord Tyrconnel, was associated with him 
in the government.* 

The character of this remarkable person has in gene- 
ral been treated unfairly, He who duped the prince of 
Orange, lord Mountjoy, and the veteran intriguers of the 
French court, cannot have been chargeable with inape- 
tuous bigotry or want of understanding. The memory 
of his escape from the fangs of ‘Titus Oates and the 
Popish plot was not calculated to reconcile him to pros 
testantism, Hehad the boisterous licentiousness and levity 
which passed for frankness and gaiety, in the profligate 
court of Charles II.; but his reckless language, animal 
vivacity, and strong impnises only masked his dissimu- 
lation, adreitness, and daring, His fidelity to an un- 
fortunate master and benefactor is a redeeming and 


* Lord Bellasis may have said of him, as it is Teconded, “ That fellow, 
Dick Talbot, is madman enough to ruin ten kingdoms.”” But Hellage was 
a timid politician and sordid miser. 

Talbot is charged, by English historians of the revolution —even the 
inost recent and eminent—with designing to assassinate the duke of Gc 
mond whilst the latter was lord lieutenant of Ireland. ‘The chief, if not. 
only authority is Clarendon, who hated Talbot, his family, and his country, 
ane whore long and loose account Continuation, &c. fii, 687.), ia reduc 
its proper value by Carte (Life of Ormond, ii. 426). * Talbot,” says he, 
pomselving himself aggrieved by the clause proposed [in a bill'velating et 

act of settlement], thought it a likely stratagem to secure himucl ‘by 
ying out threats against the duke’s life, taking care to do it im such & 


jasnner that his grace might be sure to hear of them...... The duke took 
his believing he could be Jrighted from his purpose in worse part than ae 
had ined @ real design to kill him.” — 


afistendon further asserts (ibid.), that Talbot had offered himself to 

oe TL, in a Plasess = one who was Tr eng.to assassinate Cromwell,” 

and came to ¢ Purpose. It is strange that a person, | 
‘and daring, should have made Doattempt, and thes nether his pees, 
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transcendent virtue, at a time when more decorous poli- 
ticlans intrigued and betrayed from the base motives 
of personal fear or self-interest. This. glance at his 
-character, by anticipation, may lead to a fairer judgment 
of any novelty in the views taken of his conduct in the 
succeeding pages. 

The arrival of Tyrconnel, a catholic and an Irishman, 
cheered his party and alarmed the protestants. His com- 
mission was that of lieutenant-general under the lord 
lieutenant ; — his first charge to reconstitute the army 
into a fit instrument of his master’s designs, and his 
own, by making it substantially catholic. He slighted 
the authority and interference of the lord lieutenant with 
coarse and contemptuous indifference ;—perhaps the 
most politic way of dealing with a person of weak cha~ 
racter and servile nature ; —*he disbanded officers and 
privates at his discretion, under the pretence of dis- 
affection, insufficient height, age, or infirmity ; — he not 
only supplied their places, but increased the army with 
catholics, Circumspection is not always prudence, — 
audacity and impetuosity may sometimes be trusted to 
as the best means of success. 

The disbanded officers and men were reckoned, the 
former at 800, who proceeded to Holland, and received 
commissions from the prince of Orange; the latter at 
4000, who, having been obliged to lay down their uni. 
forms as well as their arms, wandered half naked over the 
country. 

The protestant population of Ireland —~ adventurers, 
settlers, and soldiers——the descendants or survivors of 
the several stocks sent over by Elizabeth, James I., and 
the commonwealth, — were deeply agitated and alarmed 
for their religion, their estates, and their lives. They, 
however, yielded to the lord lieutenant’s assurance that 
the act of settlement should not be disturbed — or to. 
their own prudent fears—and, in point of fact, remained. 
quiet. It should be observed that they were unarmed. 
The militia — that is the protestants—had been dis- 
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armed, under the pretence of Monmouth’s rebellion, sottti 
tite’ before the recasting of the army.-by Tyrconncl. 

<1 flatbot, meanwhile, proceeded to London ; solicited the 
chief government of Ireland, as the reward of ‘his ser- 
ives ; and obtained it after some delay and difficulty, 
‘which he overcame by threatening Sunderland with 
awkward disclosures, — and tempting him with an 
enormous bribe. Clarendon was recalled upon the fall 
of his brother Rochester, received, like Rochester, a large 
pension to console him, and was succeeded by Tyrconnel, 
with the inferior title of lord-deputy. 


v4 
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1687, Janes now entered upon the third year of his reign, 
and signalised it very early by his breach with the Tories 
and the church. The persons in whose favour the king 
had exercised his dispensing power in the preceding 
year were, for the most part, obscure and isolated con- 
verts, ».. His .dispensations did not then provoke the zeal 
and conscience of the clergy, by assailing the two points 
of the fabrit of the church which were held most sacred 
— corporate monopoly and ecclesiastical revenue. 

‘The king’s first skirmish was with the endowed 
seminary called the Charter-house. He issued his royal 
mandate to the governors, that they should admit, as 
a pensioner, Andrew Popham (a catholic) without taking 
the oaths. The master had the courage to resist, though 
Jeffreys was one of the governors, and required instant 
obedience. His resistance, however, was sanctioned by 
the majority of the governors, among whom were the 
duke of Ormond, the archbishop of Canterbury, the 
suspended bishop of London, lords Halifax, Notting- 







THE CHARTER-HOUSE..—-CAMBRIDSE, , ; : 
Danby; and the mandate was urged we 


aie 
aN : 
-was the object of James to’ plant his religion in 
die seminaries of education, as the means of propagating 
if through the kingdom. This may have been in-- 
sidioua,— but it was the thougit of one who would 
saake converts to his faith by persuasior, not by-fotce. ° 
Tt was a bold flight, after failing at the Chartet house, 
to make his next experiment upon the university of 
Oxford, The family of Petre, or father Petre, in their 
name, claimed, before the ecclesiastical commissioners, 
the right to name seven fellows of Exeter college, as de~ 
scendants of sir William Petre the founder. The right 
had been exercised without opposition by the college for 
seventy years. It was replied that, during this period, 
a catholic, so far from obtaining justice, could not with 
safety avow himself. ‘The matter ended in the decision 
of the commissioners that it was a question for the 
courts of Westminster. Sprat, so distinguished by hia 
accomplishments and meanness, claimed the merit of this 
result.* Catholics would doubtless have been named. 
Oxford, it has been observed, submitted in several 
cases to the king’s dispensing power.t Cambridge, in 
an instance which might be considered one of courtesy, 
but involving the principle, resisted at the threshold. 
‘The king desired that the degree of master of arts should 
be conferred on Alban Francis, a benedictine friar, to 
whom he had granted his royal letter of dispensation 
from the accustomed oaths. Peachell, vice-chancellor 
‘of the university, hesitated and wavered, and at last re- 
‘* fased, at the instigation of men of more character,-—was 
arraigned for his disobedience before the ecclesiastical 
commission, — deprived of the vice-chancellorship, — 
ani] suspended from the mastership of Magdalen college, 
"Lhe university of Cambridge, the alma mater of some 
eminent dissenters from the church —among thems 
Cromwell —had already a reputation for political and 
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religious independence. That of Oxford, the last strong- 
hold of Charles I., from which emanated the liberticide 
decrea-of 1683, was expected to be, in the language of 
the day, more loyal. It proved otherwise. 

The presidency of Magdalen college became vacant; 
and the king addressed to the fellows his royal mandate 
to elect Anthony Farmer, This person had not, the 
collegiate qualification, and was disqualified by the noto- 
riety of his vices. He was, Moreover, suspected of 
being a concealed papist. This single ingredient, most 
likely, procured him his recommendation by the king 
-—and his rejection by the college. 

The fellows of Magdalen petitioned the king to 
excuse them, on the ground of Farmer’s want uf aca- 
demic qualification ; were told, in reply, by Sunder- 
Jand*, that “the king expected to be obeyed ;” and, 
after much fear and trembling on the part of some, 
and a considerable display of resolution by others, pro- 
ceeded to elect one of their own body, doctor Hough. 
The new president justified their choice by the spirit 
with which he accepted and maintained it. ‘The matter 
waa referred by James to the ecclesiastical commission ; 
and that tribunal, under the presidency of Jeffreys, 
declared the election void. 

A new royal mandate was now issued to the college 
to elect Parker; bishop of Oxford, who, like Farmer,.was 
under suspicion of popery, — a more serious disqualifica- 
tion than his unprincipled servility,—and was rejected on 
the ground that the place was filled. Hough, meanwhile, 
exercised his authority in defiance of the judgment 
which annulled his election. 


» Some writers will have it that Sunderland gave this answer before he 
had made James acquainted with the petition. See State Trials, xi. 54, 


ef req. 

+ Fairfax, one of the fellows, asked by what authority the court sat; 
upon which Jeffreys, after asking him, in reply, what commission he bad 
to be impudent in court, recommended bim to a dark room and strait 
waistcoat, and expressed his surprise that a madman should be sllowed to 
g0 abroad without a keeper. question of Fairfax has, probably, re. 
ceived more praise than it deserved. It appears to have been suggest 
his jealousy, not of an unconstitutional we illeest toh ty eee 
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iyeéke paseed in mutual fear, and the hope of 

; ‘James, in a summer's progress, visited 
WRIA threatened the disobedient college with his dis- 
¥¥égsare®, and, upon its continued disobedience, ap- 

oiiited extraordinary commissioners to visit the college, 
‘gid recast its statutes at their discretion. 
“tough was asked whether he submitted himself to 
the authority of the commissioners. « 1,” said he, 
« gnbmit to it so far as it is consistent with the law 
of the land and the statutes of our college : whilst [ live 
and obey the statutes, there can be no other president. 
‘The commissioners declared Parker the president ; and 
Hough, having been forcibly removed from his office 
and his house, protested publicly against their present: 
and future acts, to the prejudice of his right, as illegal, 
wihjust, and null, 

‘The fellows were called upon to acknowledge their 
error, and submit themselves to the king. A majority, 
‘for a moment, was disposed to compromise ; — but the 
‘King’s refusal of anything short of an unqualified con- 
feasion of criminal disobedience, according’ to some;—a 
spontaneous return to more generous counsels, according 
to others, —-made them retract their quelified submis- 
sion; and the commissioners, by a majority of only one, 
‘expelled the recusants. 

‘The ecclesiastical commission soon after incapacitated 
“hem for church preferment, if clergymen, for ordination, 
‘laymen. ‘They were considered as martyrs ; but their 
‘popularity, in the substantial form of private succour 
"atid public subscription, made their martyrdom far from 

severe. Their places were filled by avowed catholics, 
ot protestants of doubtful faith and servile character, 
equally and much more justly odious. 
ya bis incident throws a light upon the spiritual order 
hiedsich that order of every communion hes used every 


"9.45 extinguish. The church of Rome has given the 
‘agiiie“ayurematic and flagrant examples of a priesthood 


















"a" Latter of Binthwaite in Pepy’s Diary, v. ti, App 
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determining arbitrarily, according to the passions or in- 
tereats of their order, for princes and the people, the re- 
ligious and natural morality of lmmman action and opinion. 
The papal priesthood has been rivalled by the calvinistic, 
in the contest between the Dutch republicans and the 
usurping princes of the house of Orange. The standard 
of resistance to a questionable mandate of the sovereign 
was now raised in that very university of Oxford,—that 
fortress of the church of England,—which, but four years 
before, had condemned, in the name of God, of nature, 
and of society, the resistance of subjects to 2: sovereign, 
however cruel and inhuman. 

Had Oxford become independent or enlightened ?. By 
lo means,— unless so far as men may be enlightened 
by self-interest. In 1688 the Oxford theologians placed 
the foot of the sovereign upon the neck of the people, on 
pain, to the latter, of incurring the wrath of God if they 
resisted ; but they then looked for an accession of 
wealth, pomp, and power, as the propagandists of a faith 
80 favourable to tyranny. Now the case was changed ; 
the sovereign would place his foot, not only on the neck 
of the lay community, but also of the priesthood; and 
the church liberated the people~— nominally, to defend 
their religion and rights, really, to defend the ascen- 
dancy and interests of the church. The people are com- 
monly besotted enough to confound one with the other. 

The king, meanwhile, was widening, on other points, 
his quarrel with the church. His great stroke was that 
memorable “ declaration for liberty of conscience” the 
recoil of which proved fatal to him. He issued a pre. 
vious declaration of indulgence, by way of prelude, in 
Scotland. This declaration, enlarged by several supple- 
ments within a few months, became as comprehensive a 
charter of religious liberty as ever was framed in the 
abstract by a studious philosopher. The only exception 
was that of field preaching, no longer necessary for 
religion, and capable of being made subservient to riot 
or insurrection. The Scotch enieconal church and 
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and the presbytery,-— that is, idolatry and schism. Some - 
even of the persecuted schismatics received, with contor- 
tions, relief administered to them, in commen with 
papists, by a popish prince. But repose is so sweet to 
nature after the agonies of persecution, that the great 
mass of conventiclers could not resist the enjoyment of 
toleration, though, embracing papists, prelatiste, and 
quakers, it was idolatrous, heretical, and blasphemous ; 


. +. res humane. .. flebile ludibrium .. 


James had already visited refractory bishops and 
privy counsellors with his resentment in the loss of 
places and pensions ; and the church party, lay and spi- 
ritual, chose to submit. No one complained of the 
king’s suspending at once by his sovereign authority*, 
prerogative royal, and absolute power, a series of laws, 
fanatical and cruel, it is true, but solemnly enacted 
ever since the minority of his fether. But there was 
searcely any ground to stand on. The servile parliament 
of Seotland, acmusted by the Scotch minions of the 
English court, as Lauderdale, Middleton, and Queens- 
bury, had disseised Scotland of legal liberty, temporal 
and religious, in favour of the crown. 

James descended from his pretensions, or retrenched 
his phrases, in the declaration which he put forth in Eng. 
land. Omitting his “sovereign authority” and “absolute 
power,” he says, in the preamble, “‘ we have thought 
fit, by virtue of our royal prerogative, to issue forth 
this our declaration of indulgence, making no doubt of 
the concurrence of our two houses of parliament when 
we shall think it convenient for them to meet.” = 

He then proceeds suspend ali disqualifications, 
tests, and penalties, on the ground of religion, and con- 
cludes with announcing his confidence that parliament as 


& The Scotch parliament bad assured James, with the full knowbedge of, 
his popery, at his accession, that “ they abhor and detest all principles ad 
positions whieh sre contrary or to the king’s asored, 61 2 
abeolute power and authority, which pone, whether persons or collect 
Bodies, can participate of| in any manner Or on any pretext, but 4 
dence on him, and by commission from him.”— Acta Part. viii. 40. 
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its next meeting would concur with him, —an intimation 
wholly groundless and insincere. It was the failure 
of his attempt to-obtain the support even of courtiers 
and his servants, members of either house, that deter- 
mined him upon this exercise of the dispensing or sus- 
pending power. 

This measure was introduced by the king to the privy 
council on the 18th of March, and the declaration 
published by him on the 4th of April. The king’s in- 
troductory speech to the council was really worthy of a 
new charter of religious liberty ;— the declaration was 
so called. He rests his purpose of granting liberty of 
conscience upon grounds of historic induction and 
political philosophy worthy of the wisest reasoner and 
most enlightened age. Observing, he says, the total 
failure and evil consequences of the attempts made by 
his predecessors and their parliaments, in the four last 
reigns, to enforce conformity in religion,— convinced that 
liberty of conscience was conducive to the peace, quiet, 
population, and trade of the kingdom,—holding it part: 
of his faith as a christian that conscience should not 
be forced, —he had determined upon this great measure, 
and had given orders, meanwhile, to his law officers to 
take no proceeding in his name against any dissenters 
whatever.* ‘ 

Two points will here naturally, if not necessarily, 
suggest themselves: the process by which James gave 
liberty of conscience, and his good faith. From grant- 
ing dispensatious by units to suspending the penal laws 
in the mass was but a step—-both exercises of preroga- 
tive must stand or fall together. The second point is 
more interesting. Were James's professions of Tespect 
for liberty of conscience shallow and perfidious? The 
Most unjust and obstinate of all prejudices is that of 
religion. Protestants tind it difficult to dissociate popery 
and intolerance. It would be easy to prove by con- 
spicuuus examples, that a believer in the dogmas of the 


Life of James, ii 111, 112. 
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chusolk: of Rome is not necessarily intolerant. Fénélon, 
a,bishop of the church of Rome, and an enthusiast in 
chia religious faith, pleaded, in the true spirit of toler- 
.atéon “kind christian charity, for the persecuted French 
protestants, while the protestant bishops of England 
were urging on the persecution of papists and proteat~ 
ent dissenters. James was unlike Fénélon, but may 
yet have been sincere. He had the opportunity of 
learning toleration in the best of all schools —— that of 
suffering, as he has himself expressed it, ‘ for conscience” 
sake.” * His sincerity was believed by one of the 
wisest and best men of that and of any age, William 
Penn. 
. But suppose him actuated secretly and solely by a 
regard to the interests of his own religious communion, 
. he still appears to advantage by the side of leading -in- 
dividuals, and large masses of contemporary protestants, 
He could be tolerant, at worst, from motives of civil po- 
icy, —-he could at least endure the spectacle of religious 
freedom: ; —-whilet they, in the relentless fanaticiam: of 
their zeal, set up “ the honour of the law of God ” against 
@ toleration which they called blasphemous, 

In fine, if James stretched the prerogative for the 
interests of popery alone, he,in point of fact, unmanacled 
religious conscience, protestant and papist, at a moment 
when .the church of England gave him lessons of per- 
secution which popery has not surpassed. It is stated 
by Penn that, from the restoration toJames’s declaration 
of liberty of conscience, above 15,000 families had been 
ruined, and more than 5000 persons had died in bonds, 


* The standing proof adduced against James is his rigorous enforcemetit 
of the penal laws during his government of Scotland, Let it be- re 
Taembered that he enforoed them for the benefit hot of popery, but of the 
burch of England ; that his motive, therefore, was not refigious but tem 
pival’; and that his administration fell short in rigour of the instructiogy 

for bim by his brother's protestant counsellors, among whotw wee 
ifex, Godolphin, and Rochester. The object of temporal policy wee 
Be bal Wei beg co shown ty fhe et ota oe a 
the high eh en ina) the roment 
Seotlaaid, Sgaiinst the English exclusioniste. 
+ William Poun’s “ Good Advice,” &c. 
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for mere matters of conscience to Godt,—that. is, 
victims to the despotic and exclusive spirit of the domi- 
nant church. 

No human power can deprive the philosopher %f his 
Hiberty of thought. To the christian the most precious 
of all liberties is that of worshiping God according to 
his conscience ;—it is among the curious anomalies ex- 
hibited in the history of the human mind that christians 
have so rarely conceded it to each other. The pagan 
world, with its mythological religion and unassisted 
reason, Was more wise, 

James was astonished at the resistance of a church 
which inculcated passive obedience in its homilies, its 
decrees, aud its preaching. When he thus expected 
religious doctrine and consistency to prevail over great 
temporal interests he must have known little of human 
nature.* It is possible that he only affected previous 
confidence and present surprise with the hope of binding 
the church in the chains which she had herself forged 
for others. He avenged his disappointment with some 
rhetorical point and malice. ‘ The church of Eng. 
land,” said he, “ resists liberty of conscience, well 
knowing that, in the field of free discussion, she would 
be the first to lose ground.” + 

Deceived in his hopes of the ghurch, the king threw 
himeelf implicitly upon the support of the protestant 
nonconformists, Several nonconformist bodies answered 
his appeal with addresses expressing their gratitude and 
joy. The most forward were the anabaptists and qua- 
kers, Their numbers were considerable throughout the 
kingdom, but they were, nevertheless, essentially weak. 


* Bishop Morley, with his dying breath, charged lord Dartmouth with 
his warning to James, not to depend on the church doctrine of non-reslst~ 
ance, if the church were called upon to practise it herself. James replied, 
that * the bishop was a good man, but grown old and timid.” He appears 
to have known his own order much deter than the king. See note D in 
Burnet, ii. 440., cited aleo in Dalr. App. 

+ “ Perche,"" says the papal nuncio, wha records it, “Sarebbe stata Ia 
prima a dectinare in questa mutazione.” Popery has been called a theatrical 
ceRetiei:: TE ks Ghvteua. “hrideter frame Gil cokes Ohio ee oe 
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"The.anebeptists had Jaid by the sword, and with it loaf 
myoh, if not all, their martial spirit and vigour of -chas 
racter, as a branch of independency and the common+ 
srealth ; — the quakers repudiate the sword altogether. 
Wo. truth is better proved, or, indeed, more obvious, than 
that moral force, 80 called, is nullity, unless it be sup- 
ported in the background by willing hearts and strong 
muscles. 

Of the nonconformist deaders who supported the king, 
and appeared to share his confidence, were Alsop, & 
presbyterian, Lobb, an independent, and Penn, whom 
it will suffice to name, The king was supported by 
eight prelates of the church of England, —Crewe, Cart- 
wright, Barlow, Wood, Watson, Croft, Parker; and 
Sprat,—men who; from their servility, their imbecility; 
or their vices, could bring uothing bat weakness or -dis- 
honour to his cause. : De 

‘The ascendancy of father Petre by this time was 
complete. Innocent X1.,it has been observed, not only 
refused: to make the jesuit a bishop, but slighted Castle- 
maine, and forwarded a complaint against him to Eng- 
land. ‘The pope had happened to say, by way of a peremp- 
tory negative, “ he would sooner make father Petre a 
cardinal.” ‘The jesuit, adroitly seizing thiy ambiguous 
phrase, made the king subject himself to the double hu- 
miliation of soliciting, after so many refusals, the highest 
dignity, and asking pardon of the pope* for any offence 

&, # Beatitudinia vestea veniam pro legsto nostte serio deprecammur siquid 
Hct eat vaqo offenderit. (Maire, i 243.) How different the character 
vel Te reLUTY, who, Digot as he was, had enough of rege) Pride, if not dig. 
fey. to bring the pope to reason, at thie very time, M Rome itself. 
nity teagor at Rome had bis particulat quarter endowee, with a franchise 


gquivalent to fRovgnt of sanctuary. ‘This franchise was grossly 
ve enfranchised quarters became t fC 













obtained a renunciation of the pri 
cage Louis, When the nuncio 
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given in word or deed by his ambassador. The pope 
yefused. the king’s request onde more’; and dismissed his 
ambassador, covered with contempt, from the court of 
Reme,* Upon this the priest-ridden king made father 
Petre clerk of the closet, and called both Petre and 
Castlemaine to take their places in the privy-council. 

James, pursuing his system of spurious hardihood, 
revolted the protestant feeling of the nation by a meapure 
apparently frivolous and of mere form, but really 
ominous of designs the most alarming. D’Adda had 
hitherto appeared only as a private nobleman and Jayman 
of the court of Rome. James, having at last overcome 
the resistance of the more reflecting catholics, and the 
envoy himself, caused D’ Adda to be ordained and con- 
secrated archbishop (in partibus) of Amasia, in the 
chspel-royal at St. James's, by the titular primate of 
Ireland, preparatory to the nuncio’s introduction as such 
at court. 

In the evening he appeared, robed as archbishop, 
at the queen’s apartments, and bestowed his bene- 
diction on the king and queen kneeling at his feet A 
spectacle so new and strange surprised the beholderst, 
« who had not,” says Barillon, “ seen other kings ask 
nuncios for their benediction.” James, perceiving the 
emotion of those around him, observed that he had knelt, 
not to the nuncio but te the archbishop. But he spoke 
of this scene in a tone of pious exultation to Barillon, 
who answered him in the languege of one whose joy 
and admiration were boundless. 7 

The Spanish ambassador, don Pedro Ronquillo, was 
differently affected. He warned James of the conse- 
quences of abandoning himeelf to the counsels of priests. 
© Ts it not,” said James, in reply, “ the usage in Spain 
that kings consult their confessors ?.” “© Yes, sire,” re- 
joined the Spaniard, “ and hence it is that our affairs go 
so badly.” : 

The presentation of D’Adda in state was fixed for 
the 3d of July ; and the duke of Somerset, a lord of 
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the RedéBamber, received orders to be in attendance ap 
Mis Weéducer. This duke, hitherto distinguished for 
litu'vain pomp, acted with spirit. He requested the king 
srexcuse him from a service which might bring him 
within the statute law of treason. “ Do you not know,” 
said James, “that I am above the law 3” meaning, pro- 
bably, that he could indemnify him by a royal pardon. 
“ Your majesty may be,” rejoined the duke, “ but I am 
not,” * 

Somerset lost his place at court and his regiment; and 
the service which*he declined was performed by the 
young duke of Grafton, one of the natural cons of the 
late king. 

The ceremony wes performed at Windsor, from an 
apprehension that some insult might be offered by the 
Populace to the nuncio; but the reception was di 
blazoned in the gazette, and followed by an invitation 
of the nuncio, in common with the other foreign 
ministers, to dine with the lord mayor and corporation 
of London, D’Adda had some fear of showing himself 
in the city, but James overcame it, and appeared in 
person at the civic feast. It is not easy to account for 
the fact that the nuncio, on his way, was well received 
by the multitude: it would be idle to speculate on so 
fluctuating a medium as the popular humour, 

The king intimated, in his declaration of indulgence, 
that he looked forward to the Concurrence of parlia~ 
ment. He must by this time have despaired of the actual 
parliament, and he accordingly dissolved it on the 9d 
of July. No art was left untried to obtain a court 
Majority in the contemplated elections. He summoned, 
individually, to his presence such members of the late 
parliament as he thought he might rely on if re-elected 
canvassed their votes — and received answers for the 
most part either evasive or negative. ae 

This clumsy process, called at the time « clogeting,” 

* There are different versions of what passed between James Taree 


set, no one of which should be considered attictly faithful,’ That: 
text seems the most probable. "SF nviiclnla*n. mmtdeniid ta cece 
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only shows how little notion James and Sunderland had 
of the perfection of system with which the court influ- 
ence of the crown was exerted upon parliaments by the 
whig government of the first and second princes of the 
house of Brunswick. 

The havoc made upon charters in the late reign did 
not suffice. James commissioned “regulators,” so called, 
to reconstitute the corporate bodies into still more tract- 
able instruments for his purposes. He at the same time 
sent three questions in writing to lord lieutenants of 
counties, which they were instructed to put to such 
persons as had influence in the elections, or should them~ 
selves be candidates : — ‘‘ Will you, if returned, vote 
for repealing the test and penal laws? 2. Will you sup- 
port such candidate as his majesty shall approve? 3. 
‘Will you live in peace and quiet with your neighbours 
of whatever religion, as well within as without the king- 
dom?” The purport of these questions, and a method 
so new in England, created alarm and disgust. Some 
lord lieutenants refused to put them -— others received 
the following circular answers, prepared in London, and 
circulated, pari passu, with the king’s questions, through 
the country: — “ 1. No prudent man can determine his 
vote until the subject matter shall come before him in 
due time and place. 2. I will support a candidate 
duly qualified as to fortune and character. 3. I seek to 
live in peace with all the world, unless his majesty’s 

, affairs, and the government by Jaw established, require 
the contrary.” * 

James’s disappointment and anger knew no bounds. 
He meditated, for a moment, the repetition of his ques- 
tions in a more peremptory tone,-—in order. to provoke 
violent answers; which should furnish him with a pre- 
text fur throwing aside the restraints of parliamentary 
government, and resorting to the naked forms of arbi- 


* The questions and answers are given from Mazure (ii. 302, 303.), who, 
found them in tl rei he does not dis~ 
ee ge inte Oe a 
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trary prérogative.* His own reflections, or the force 
of ‘circumstances, made him give up his rash pur- 
pose; and he contented himself with dismissing re- 
fractory lords lieutenant, and other officers, and aban- 
doning, for that time, his purpose of calling a parliament. 

It is to be observed, that effectual resistance to the 
king’s measures was apprehended by him only from the 
commons. In the house of lords a majority could easily 
be created by the simple process of making the requisite 
number of new peers. 

The year closed with an incident which surpassed in 
public curiosity and interest, for the moment, every other 
-—the queen’s pregnancy. On the 23d of December it 
wag announced by royal proclamation in the gazette, 
with an order for a day of thanksgiving. The court 
doctors ascribed the auspicious event to the virtues of the 
Bath waters taken by the queen. The court priests and 
more devout catholics, including James himself ¢, were 
divided between the king’s votive pilgrimage, during the 
summer, to St. Winifred’s Well in Wales, and the votive 
gifts of the queen and her mother, the deceased duchess 
of Modena §, at the shrine of our lady of Loretto. All the 
catholics not only hailed it with joy but with an avowed 
presentiment of the birth of a prince ; and this most 
natural effect of ardent hopes and the force of imagin- 
ation was construed into proof of a dark scheme to 
defeat the protestant succession of the king’s daughters 
by producing, in due time, a suppositious male heir to 
the crown. 

* Letter of Bonrepos, cited in Mazure, ii. S04 

+ Such was Sunderland's echeme. That minister, being asked by lord 
Bradford, in a large company, whether he was sure of the upper house, 
answered by crying out to lord Churchill, one of the company, “ Ob, Silly} 
why your troop of guards shall be called to the house of lords.” Note af 
lord Dartmouth, in'Datr. App. p. 288., and Burnet, iii. 262 

teh parnet says he was assured, by some travellers, that there was 
< solemn record made at Loretto” of a vow made by the duchess zhere, 
that her daughter might have a son on the very Ath of October from 
which the queen’s pregnancy was dated: upon which Ralph well observes, 
hat the duchess of Hodena was dead since the preceding 10th of July. 


din his patophiets, has treated the quoen’ 
d in his pamphlets, has treated the queen's 
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The queen’s pregnancy and the king’s proclamation 
were matle the subjects of satirical pleasantries and 
ribald jests in verse and prose, circulated from hand to 
hand over the kingdom, and sometimes posted upon 
dead walls and church doors.* 

The year 1688 opened, according to some, with an 
ominous calm, according to others, with an excited 
feeling of its centenary associations with the Spanish 
armada, accompanied with a presentiment of fearful 
dangers and great events. This rest, whatever its cha- 
racter or cause, was soon broken. 

On the 27th of April James re-issued his declaration 
of liberty of conscience. ‘This measure has been called 
insignificant and unaccountable: there appears, how- 
ever, enough of novelty and importance in the adjuncts 
to warrant and account for the renewal of his declar- 
ation by the king. He appended to it, by way of sup- 
plement, the assurances of concurrence which had been 
conveyed to him by public addresses ;—his removal of 
all officers, civil and military, who had thwarted or dis- 
sented from his charter of religious liberty ;—and his 
confident hope that the nation would return fit and 
proper persons to the next parliament, which should 
meet, at furthest, in November. : 

The renewal appears to have created no great sen- 
sation. A royal mandate, which soon followed, pro- 
duced a storm,—the precursor of a revolution. An 
order of the king in council, dated May 4., was ad- 
dressed to the bishops, directing them to enjoin the 
yeading of the declaration by their clergy, at the usual 


* Doctor Lingard says the king treated these libels with scorn; but 
in this he is mistaken. James, in the beginning of the new year, com. 
manded, by proclamation, the strict enforcement of the act of 14 Car. 11, 
revived by the last parliament, “together with such other punishments as 
might be inficted by the utmost rigour of the law, and the prerogative 
Toyal, on such offenders for theit contempt.” Had he confined him- 
self to the law, and left out of sight the tyrant and the prerogative, he 
could not be justly censured. No sovereign could be expected to tolerate 
seurrilities openly branding his expected offspring as spurious, and charging 
himself with the wickedness of inposing on the nation a supposititious heir 
to the throne; moreover, the party now brought under the edge of a 
despotic statute were its authors and revivers. 
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time-of divine service, in the churches of London on 
the 20th, in the country on the 27th, of May. 

‘The author or adviser of this order among the king’s 
counsellors is not known. It is charged upon father 
Petre, who yet, in common with Sunderland and others, 
disavowed it ; —but to be a jesuit was enough to make 
imputation pass for proof. There appears no reason why 
it may not be taken for the King’s own act,—it was, in 
truth, a matter almost of usage. The declaration of 
Charles 1}. after the dissolution of the Oxford parlia- 
ment, which was, in fact, a denunciation of the house of 
commons, was read by the clergy, as enjoined by the 
bishops, in their churches, with a ready and religious obe- 
dience. Again, in 1683, not only was Charles's declar- 
ation respecting the Rye-house plot read in the churches, 
but the very service was made @ vehicle for advancing 
the despotic and sanguinary purposes of the court.® 

‘The circumetances were no longer the same, The 
church was then summoned to join the court in its havoc 
upon whigs and nonconformists. Now the king’s order 
demanded from the bishops and the clergy the reading 
of a declaration which, by breaking the iron yoke of 
enforced conformity to the church, clashed with spiritual 
pride and temporal interests. They accordingly put 
aside, not only the example s0 recently set by them 
selves +, but that nonresistance which they vaunted as 
a cardinal and distinctive tenet of the church of England. 
Whilst thus consulting only their own passions, they 
affected the humility of saints with the courage of mer- 
tyrs ; and the people took their word. 

Protestants regard catholics, more especially in Eng- 
land, with a superior air of contempt or pity, as led 
blindfold by their priesthood : — they have themselves 
been often and as thoroughly church-ridden. 

The archbishop of Canterbury, and other prelates, 
‘upon receiving the king's order, deliberated, according to 
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their partisans, caballed, according to their opponents, 
with some of the high church party leaders, and the 
more distinguished of the inferior clergy. It will suf- 
fice here to state that which alone is essential — the 
result, Archbishop Sancroft and six prelates more, 
viz. Turner of Ely, White of Peterborough, Lloyd 
of St. Asaph, Kenn of Bath and Wells, Lake of 
Chichester, and Trelawney of Bristol, petitioned the 
king to be excused. Sancroft was in disgrace at court, 
since the puny show of virtue with which he retreated 
from the ecclesiastical commission ; and the remaining 
six prelates proceeded with the petition from Lambeth 
to St, James's on the evening of the 18th of May. 
The morning of the 20th, it will be remembered, was 
fixed for the reading of the declaration. The bishops 
thus consumed fourteen days in making up their minds, 
and left the king but two nights and one day to make 
up his. Possibly the delay was unintentional or unavoid- 
able—or they may have thought themselves warranted 
in seizing the advantages of surprise upon a powerful 
adversary. 

They were introduced to the king in his closet, about 
ten o'clock at night; an hour not unseasonable, according 
to the court usages of the time. Lloyd presented the 
petition, and James, having glanced at it, said, in a gra- 
cious tone, ‘This is my lord of Canterbury's hand- 
writing.” The bishop answered, “Yes, sire, it is his own 
hand.” The king’s brow darkened as he read the paper, 
and, having folded it up, he said, “This is a great surprise 
to me ; here are strange words; I did not expect this 
from you. Here is a standard of rebellion.” Lloyd 
spoke. “We have,” said he, “adventured our lives for 
your majesty, and would lose the last drop of our blood 
rather than lift up a finger against you.” “1 tell you,” 
said the king, “ this is a standard of rebellion.” ‘Tre~ 
lawney, throwing himself on his knees, exclaimed, “Re- 
bellion, sir! I beseech your majesty, do not say so hard 
a thing of us; for God’s sake do not believe we are or 
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dinpeviaing. power?” said the king ;—“ some of you have 
primted..and preached for it—- when it was for your 
purposes.” The bishops sustained the dialogue with the 
self«possession and superiority of men well prepared for 
their part—the king with the abrupt and angry phrases 
of a man taken by surprise. “Is this,” said he, “what 
I have deserved of the church of England? I will re- 
member you that have signed this paper. I will not 
part with it. I will be obeyed in publishing my declar- 
ation. If I think fit to alter my mind I will send for 
you. God hath given me this dispensing power, and I 
will maintain it. I tell you there are 7000 men, and 
of the church of England too, that have not bowed the 
knee to Baal.” * 

The petition was printed during the night, and was 
hawked about the streets next morning ; upon which 
the king expressed his indignation, the bishops their 
sorrow; whilst both parties maintained not only the fact 
but the impossibility of its having found its way from 
them to the press, By James’s account, he put the paper 
in his pocket and kept it there. The bishops solemnly 
averred they had but the one copy, which they had 
placed in the hands of the king. 

It is obvious that James had the strongest motives 
against, and not one presumable reason for, making it 
public. The bishops had many inducements to make 
the petition public, as a party stroke; and there must 
have been more than one rough draft of a composition 
80 ingenious and elaborate. Their solemn denial is un- 
doubtedly entitled to the highest deference ; but it should _ 
be remembered that Lloyd and Trelawney,—the two 
prelates who heard the imputation of rebellion with such 
Joyal and pious horror,—were well prepared for the. 
execution of the designs then in progress against the 
crown and person of James. 


© Fora more full account see Gutch's Miscellanea Curioss (i, 535, et ee9.), 
or D’Oyley’s Life of Sancroft voi i.chap, 6), ‘both accounts takeg from 
the Saneroft MSS. 5 





wing entry, dated Jane 25., in WI 
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It is contended by the partisans of James that he was 
artfully driven to extremities with the bishops ; — that, if 
not played upon, he would have proceeded no further; — 
but his acts and his expressions, when these are authentic 
aud interesting, alone require mention. It is said that 
he repeated, frequently and distractedly, next day an 
expression of lord Halifax to him, that “ his father had 
suffered for the church, not the church for his father,” 
and appeared sensible of the truth ; but he knew not how 
to profit by it in an enlarged sense. If his father fell a 
victim to the church of England, he was himself the 
instrument and the victim of the church of Rome,— 
which never ceased to despise him. 

The command of the king for reading the declaration 
was obeyed only by a small portion of the London 
clergy. Sprat® ordered it to be read in Westminster 
Abbey ; attended as dean ; and was so terrified by the 
rourmurs of' the retreating congregation that he trembled 
almost to fainting. t 





plated a rebellion which would rid the kingdom by death, or exile, not 
only of the papists but of the “Post finitas salutationes et de re 
Uiteraria colloquium, de rebus publicis verba fecimus, Is fausta omnia 
sperare justit ; adeo plebis enim animos injustitiA et tyrannide exacer- 
basse Pontificios, ut omnes tumultu facto arreptisque armis illos ex anglia 
quam citissima ‘climinaturi essent, regemque ipsum (quod factum nolu- 
mus) aut exilio aut nece mulctaluri.” wy, pending the affair of the 
bishops, told Burnet's cousin, Johnstone, an emissary of the prince of 
Orange, that, if they were sent to the Tower, he hoped they should be 
taken out by the prince of Orange,—neither assuredly would scruple to 
print the petition and deny it. Some of the other bishops were incapable 
Of a violation of truth, —as those who sacrificed afterwards to their con- 
sciences temporal wealth, rank, and power, 

* The other bishops who took part with the king were Crewe, Cart- 
Bright, Watson, Croft, and Harlow. Parker, bishop of Oxford, was re- 
cently dead. ‘The proximate cause of his death, according'to bishop 
Birnet, waa his having read the bishop’s answer to his book on the 
which answer it would seem had the deadly quality of the jambics of Arehi- 
Yoous, “It was thought,” says Burnet, “ that [the reading of the answer, 
which nobody but the king durst send Parker, fii. 320-] helped fo put an 
end to the life of one of the worst tempered men I ever knew, for he died 
within a week after.” Such is the self-complacency with which one bishop 
relates hie share in the death of another, The original editors Had the 
Gad setae and bad faith to omit this sentence, which it printed from the 

'S&. in the recent Oxford edition. 

+ Burnet, iii, 329, Note of lord Dartmouth, who was present 
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Eight other bishops adhered to the petition by aub- 
soxibing it before the 29th of May.* 

James, meanwhile, resolved to prosecute the original 
petitioners ; and they were summoned to appear before 
the council on the 8th of June. They appeared, accord~ 
ingly, before the king in council, and were graciously + 
received by him. Jeffreys, as chancellor, began by ask- 
ing the archbishop whether he acknowledged the writing 
of the petition there before him on the table, and his sig- 
nature to it, Sancroft, addressing the king, declined an- 
swering, as it might tend to criminate him. “ This,” said 
James, “is chicanery: I hope you will not deny your 
own hands.” The archbishop after his refusal had been 
supported by Lloyd, and said that, though not obliged, 
he would answer if commanded by the king, — trust- 
ing to his majesty’s generosity and justice, that they 
should not be sufferers by their obedience. ‘ No,” said 
the king, “I will not command you: if you will deny 
your own hands, J know not what to say to you.” They 
were desired to withdraw. On their return the king laid 
upon them his commands to answer. They accordingly 
acknowledged the paper and their signatures; but it does 
not appear that they repeated the condition of their 
trust in the king that their admissions should not be 
used to their prejudice. It is, however, immaterial. The 

“condition, if not repeated, was most clearly implied, 
since they were not warned to the contrary. 

They retired during the deliberations of the council at 
each step. The next step was 2 communication to them 
by Jeffreys, in the king’s name, that they should be pro- 
ceeded against, “but with all fairness, in Westminster 
Hall "— not before the ecclesiastical commission, He 
‘told them, at the same time, that, by the king’s favour, 

~ they might depart upon their own recognisance. They 
declared their readiness to appear when called on: 
‘claimed their privilege as peers not to enter into @ re- 
eognisance for misdemeanour ; persisted in their refusal, 
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after having been several times advised to accept the 
king’s proffered favour both by Jeffreys and the king ; 
and were, in default, committed by warrant of the privy 
council, on a charge of seditious libel, to the Tower. 

Eyewitnesses have recorded, and historians have 
amplified, the electric manifestation of popular sym- 
pathy called forth by the committal of the bishops:— 
the multitudes that lined the river on both banks, as they 
were conveyed to the Tower in barges, under a military 
escort, — thousands begging a blessing from them on their 
knees, —some rushing into the water to be blessed, —the 
soldiers, who received them at the Tower, touched with 
the emotion of the people,—the bishops themselves all 
this time meck and lowly, yet composed and fearless, 
exhorting the people to fear God and honour the ‘king, 
—“ expressions,” says Hume, very significantly, “ more 
animating than the most inflammatory speeches.” 

But, in truth, the bishops had little to apprehend either 
of peril or privation. They knew this well when they 
refused so easy a condition for their liberty as their 
own recognisances, on the lordly ground of exemption 
from a process of law which provides at once for liberty 
of person and the ends of justice. It would imply more 
credulity than candour to acquit them of the design to 
get up this parade of martyrdom as a theatrical party 
stroke, 

On the 15th of June they were brought by habeas 
corpus to the king’s bench. They were again greeted 
on their way by pious multitudes with genuflexions and 
tears. When called upon by the crown lawyers to plead, 
they objected by their counsel on two grounds ; — the 
informality of the committal, and their privilege from 
committal for libel as peers, The former was untenable ; 
and if a seditious libel be, in law, a provocation to break 
the peace, the latter was no less so. Both were overruled 
by the court. 

The bishops, in fine, pleaded not guilty, and were 
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by the king in council. But their refusal procured then: 
the honours of incarceration ; their acceptance and liber+ 
ation the honours of a triumph. The populace made 
their usual demonstrations of joy — by bell-ringing, 
bonfires, and breaking the windows of papists. 

The memorable trial of the seven bishops took place 
at Westminster Hall, on the 29th of June. The hall and 
the avenues leading to it were crowded. The prisoners 

“entered the court with an imposing attendance of lords 
and commons. The array of counsel on either side ex- 
hibited the unprincipled versality of the lawyers of the 
time. Williams, formerly so keen a whig exclusionist, 
was now solicitor-general, and acted the chief part for 
the crown. The other counsel were Powis, the attorney- 
general, a catholic; Shower, the recorder, a servile but 
consistent tory ; Trinder and Baldock, obscure lawyers 
who have sunk into oblivion. The counsel for the 
bishops were Sawyer and Finch, reeking with their share 
in the capital prosecutions of the Jate reign ; Treby, the 
renegade whig exclusionist who had passed sentence on 
lord Russell ; Pollexfen, who, though a whig, was the 
accomplice of Jeffreys in the atrocities of his western 
campaign ; Levinz, who is said to have undertaken the 
duty with reluctant fear ; Somers, hitherto more distin- 
guished for his accomplishments as a scholar and a writer 
than as a lawyer or statesman. Powis, the attorney~ 
general, in stating the case for the crown, disclaimed all 
teference to the disobedience of the king’s order by the 
bishops, and confined himself to their petition, which 
he proved,in the manner following, to be a seditious libel. 
It censured the king : — to censure the king was to create 
a. desire of reform,—and a desire of reform tended to 
rebellion. : 

- No idea can be given of the desultory and dicorderly 
scene which followed. The counsel on either side mu= 
tually taunted each other with sarcastic retroapects- of ~ 
their former lives and principles. The witneases’an- 
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sympathies. The judges tried in vain to enforce de- 
corum. The first question was the proof of handwrit. 
ing against the bishops. It wes found necessary to supply 
the deficiency of evidence on this point by proving their 
admission of the paper, and their signatures before the 
council. Blathwaite, the clerk of the council, proved 
this: he, however, acknowledged, after violent opposition 
to the question by Williams, and after some parrying 
on his own part, that they confessed in obedience to the 
king’s commands ; but he denied any promise that ad~ 
vantage should not be taken to their prejudice. 

The next question was the publication, — that is, the 
presentation of the petition to the king in Middlesex, so 
2s to bear out the venue. The witnesses for the prose- 
cution could prove only that the bishops admitted their 
signatures, not that they had presented it. The evidence 
of lord Sunderland became necessary : he was expected 
every moment, but did not come. The lawyers, mean- 
while, brawled and railed ; and the chief justice, losing 
all patience, began to sum up the evidence, Finch, one 
of the counsel for the bishops, alarmed by the bearing of 
the judge’s observations, and the servility of his cha- 
racter, interrupted him with a suggestion against the 
sufficiency of the evidence. Pollexfen, sensible of the 
indiscretion of Finch, which might give time for the 
arrival of Sunderland, requested the court to proceed. 
Williams, who had countermanded the summons to 
that lord when the chief justice began, took advantage 
of the interruption to send a second and more pressing 
message, and requested the court to wait the coming of 
“a great person,”’ whose evidence would complete the 
“proof of publication. “Now,” said Wright, in a tone of 
sarcastic triumph, to the counsel for the bishops, “ you 
see what comes to you of your interruption. Now we 
must wait.” 

After an hour’s waiting Sunderland entered the court, 
pale and trembling from the opprobricus names with 
which he had been saluted by the mob. He supplied the 
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theshighape, whose friends, comprising those of law and 
ibexty; now reprobated the indiscretion of Finch. 

|, Jat indiscretion proved most fortunate. The coun- 
sel for the defence, consulting during that precious hour, 
came to the bolder and better resolution of defending the 
Dishops on the broad ground that the suspending power 
was illegal. It is to be observed, however, that he 
who was afterwards the great oracle and ornament of 
whiggism did not venture to dispute the king’s pre- 
rogative of dispensing particular persons from particular 
laws.* 

Two of the judges, Wright and Powell, disclosed 
their difference of opinion in the course of the argu- 
ment for the bishops. ‘‘ I must not,” said Wright, 
aside to the other judges, “ suffer them to dispute the 
king’s power of suspending the laws.” Powell replied, 
“They must touch that point, for if the king hath no 








* “ My lord,” says Somers, “‘ I would only mention the case respecting a 
dispensation from a statute of Edward VI, whereip all the judges deter- 
mined that there never could be an abrogation or ape (which is @ 
temporary abrogation) of an act of parliament, but by the legislative power, 
It was, indeed, disputed how far the king might dis with the penaltier 
‘on such a particular law as to particular persons ; buf it was agreed by all 
that the king had no power to suspend any law. Nay, I dare venture to 
appeal to Mr. attorney-general, whether, in the late case of sir Edward 

les, he did not admit that the king could not suspend a law, but only 
grant 2 dispensation from its observance to a particular person.” 

In defending the right of petition, he surrenders the right of the prelates 
as peers to advise the king. “ My Jord, by the law of all civilised nations, 
if the prince requires something to be done, which the person who is to do 
it takes to be unlawful, it is not on! ful, but his duty, rescribere prine 
cipt, torpetition the sovercign, This is all that is done here; and that in 
the moat humble manner that could be thought of. Your lordships will 
Please to observe how far that humble caution went: how careful they 
‘were that they might not in any way justly offend the king, They did not 
interpose by giving advice as peers; they never stirred till it was brought 
home to themselves as bishops. When they made petition, all they 
asked was, that it might not be so far insisted on by h ajesty ax to oblige. 
them to read it. Whatever they thought of tt, they do not take it upon 
thom to desire the declaration to be revoked. My lord, as to the matters 
of fact alleged in the petition, that they ate perfectly true, we have shown 
bythe journals of both houses. In every one of those years which are 
mentioned in the petition, this power was considered by parliament, and, 
‘upon debate, declared to be, contrary to law. There could, then, be no de 
sign todiminiah the prerogative, for the king has no such prerogative. 
Seditioug, my lord, it could not be, nor could it possibly stir up sedition. 
in the minds of the people, because it was presented to the king in private 
amd alone. False it could not be, for the matter of it was true. There could 
be nothing of imalice, for the occasion was not sought, but the thing was 
pressed tipon them, And a libel it could not be, because the intent was in- 
arent: and thee keot within the bounds set up by the law, that gives the 
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such power — as clearly he hath not — the petition is 
ho attack on the king’s legal power, and, therefore, is 
no libel.” Wright rejoined, “ Brother, I know you 
are full of that doctrine ; but the bishops shall have no 
reason to say I did not hear them—let them talk till 
they are weary.” 

A great point was thus gained by Powell for the de- 
fence. The counsel, who were weak enough to shrink 
from questioning the suspending power at the com- 
mencement of the trial, and apprehensive of being 
stopped by the court when they came to the reso- 
lution of denying it, had now the field of argument 
open before them. Their authorities and reasonings had 
little novelty even then, and neither novelty nor im- 
portant interest now. The judges severally delivered 
their opinions. Wright told the jury the suspending 
power was not before them; and the petition, if its 
tendency was to breed discontent between the king and 
his subjects, must be found a libel. He allowed, if the 
intention of the bishops was only to excuse and protect 
themselves, that their petition was no libel. Powell said 
the petitioners had committed no offence whatever. 
© If,” said he, “such a dispensing power be allowed, 
there will need no parliament —all the legislature will be 
in the king. ‘¢ I leave,” (said he to the jury,) “ the 
issue ‘between you and your consciences.” Allibone, a 
catholic, his only recommendation to the ne egcept 
his servility,—said that any private persone, bishops or 
others, who canvassed the acts of government without 
its leave committed the offence of libel. 

The jury, after having sat ten hours, retired at seven 
in the evening. They were frequently heard, by listeners 
at the door, in loud debate during the night ;— at six in 
the morning they were agreed ; — at nine their fore- 
man pronounced the verdict of “ not guilty.” The 
multitude huzzaed : the shout was propagated in every 
direction with electric speed ; it reached and was taken up 
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said he, to lord Feversham, with whom he was con- 
versing. Feversham, having made inquiry, reported to 
him that it was “nothing but the soldiers rejoicing at 
the acquittal of the bishops.” “ Call you that nothing?" 
said the king, —his sagacity being at the moment quick- 
ened by his sense of danger ;—-‘ but so much the worse 
for them.” Whether the menace was intended for the 
bishops or the soldiers, or was any thing more than a 
vague sally of despotic temper, seems doubtful. 

The first act of government by which James mani- 
fested his dissatisfaction was the removal of Powell and 
Holloway for their refractory virtue. 

The previous conduct and present motives of the 
bishops should not be too closely looked into. Their 
resistance, by invoking and arraying the free sense of 
the nation against the suspending power, struck a great 
blow for law and liberty in England. 

The odium of the prosecution, and their imprison- 
ment, has been echoed upon father Petre by the common 
voice of historians up to the publication of a récent 
work, valuable for its citations from the diplomatic 
archives of France relating to England. A letter of 
Barillon, cited in this work, places beyond doubt the 
following as the advice both of Sunderland and Petre, as 
well as of Barillon himself, —that the king, having made 
them seasible-of their fault, should take no proceedings 
against them, as a mark of his regard for the fidelity of 
the church of England to his father and brother. 
‘ This,” says Barillon, “ is the advice of my lord Sun- 
derland and father Petre.”* It is probable that James 
was actuated only by his own obstinate temper and 
spurious firmness.t He saw and seized the errors of go- 

* «Tl vaut mienx,” says Barillon, “leur faire sentir leur faute, en leur 
déclarant que ie roi he veut pas les’ punir, parce qu'il a de justes égards 
pour la fidélité que VE’glise anglicane @ montrée daus touts les temps 
Pour le roi son pére et pour le roi son rere ; que s'ils ont agi contre leura 
Propres principes, s’ils. ont oublié leurs réyles ordinaires, qui ont toujours 
&t6 de soutenir Ia prerogative royale, Vinaulgence dont sa majesté veut 
user & leur égard est une suite méme de sa déclaration pour la liberté de 
conscience ; et que, sans-cette déclaration meme, ils éprouveroient ce que 
peut Vauthorité royale justement offensée. Cet avis est celui de milord 


Sunderland et du P. Piter."—Mazure, ii. 448. 
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yernment which had proved troublesome to his brother 
and fatal to his father; but he seized them, with un- 
lucky awkwardness, by the wrong end. 

Sunderland, by suggesting moderation towards the 
bishops, weakened his hold upon the king. It is true 
he quickly turned round, “ like a dexterous minister and 
good courtier *,” and went with his master to the full 
extent of his measures. This did not suffice, or he 
thought it right to fortify himself by giving the king 
unequivocal proof of his fidelity and co-operation. It is 
stated that he also found it necessary to silence court 
whispers of his having a secret understanding with the 
prince of Orange.t In short, only two days before the 
trial of the bishops, he publicly avowed himself a 
catholic. The French ambassador ascribes this public 
profession to two motives:~—first, to satisfy his con- 
science, —next to stop the mouths of his enemies at 
court. No abjuration was necessary, as he had passed 
through that stage a year before under the hands of 
father Petre.t His public profession of the king’s 


ee 


a most disgusting illustration of captive misery, taken from the old tes. 
tament. ‘was ambitious, intriguing, and a jesuit; but his lan 
and bis manners have never appeared unbecoming a man of cultivated 
mind, noble birth, and eminent station, 

* Barillon, in Mazure, ii. 463, 

+ Tewas the court catholics who whispered it. Barillon. in Mazure, ii. 
ibid, 

$ Lord Halifax states (Halifax MS) that lord Mulgrave. afterwards 
duke of Buckingham, abjured the church of England that of Rome 
at the same time; and father Petre, contrary to usage, was forced to 
say two masses the same morning, in order that neither convert should 
iekow the secret of the other. It is stated in a subsequent page of the 
satae MS, by Halifax (supposing him, as it is almost certain, the author), 
that Sunderland, after the revolution, assured him of the sincerity of his 
Conversion. Mr. Hallam has made, in a note, the following remarks :—- 
“Sunderland does not appear, from the extracts from Barilion’s ietters, 
published by M. Mazure, to have been the adviser ‘of the king’s most 
injudicious measures. ‘He was united with the queen, who had more 
moderation than her husband. It is said by Barillon, that both he and 
Petre were against the prosecution of the bishops (i1, $48,). The king 
himself ascribes this step to Jeffreys, and seems to glance also at Sun- 
Gerland as its adviser. (Life of James 11. p. 156.) He speaks more ex= 
plleitly ‘aa to Jeffreys in Macpherson’s Extracts (p. 151.). Yet lord Clarendon’s 

iary (ii, 49.) tends to acquit Jeffreys. Probably the king had nobody 
to blame but himsclf. One cause of Sunderland’s continuance in the 
apparent support of 2 policy which he knew to be destructive was his 
poverty. He was in the Bt ‘of France, and even importunate for its 
ones, “(Moxure, yp 22 ef post.) Louis only gave 
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religion may have been hastened also by an event of 
‘mémentous consequence to the king, his ministers, and 
the nation, —the birth of a prince of Wales. 

‘The queen was delivered of a son, at the palace of 
St. James, on Trinity Sunday, the 10th of June, between 
nine and ten o'clock in the morning, two days after the 
committal of the bishops to the Tower. The ma- 
lignant rumours which had been launched upon the 
credulity of the people, by political and religious party 
spirit, suggested the utmost care in securing evidence 
of the birth by the presence of witnesses. The queen 
dowager, the ministers of state, ladies of rank, pro- 
testant and catholic, attended literally round the bed 
of the queen.* There were only two persons absent 
whose attendance would have been proper,—the arch~ 
bishop of Canterbury, a prisoner in the Tower, and 
the princess Anne who had gone to Bath,—at the 
instigation, not of her father, to ensure her absence, as 
it was falsely asserted, but of her private advisers and 
her own passions, —in order that she might afterwards 
join in charging upon her father the villany of despoiling 
his children of their birthright, for the purpose of 
imposing upon the nation the yoke of popery and a 
spurious successor. f 

It would be idle to touch, even in passing, on the dispute 
respecting the first pretender’s legitimacy. The question 
is now wholly abandoned ;—yet only for this reason, that 
there is no longer any party purpose to be served by it. 
But another delusion is substituted, by way of ex- 
cusing or palliating the use made of the imputation at 





king, he was every moment falling; and this drove him into a step as 
judicious as it was unprincipled, his pretended change of religion, 
‘which was not publicly made til} June, 1688, though he had been privately 
reconciled, it ia eaid (Mazure, ii, 463.}, more than a year before by father 
Petre.” — Hallam, Const. Hist. ii, 97- note *. 
* It in unecessary to refer to particulars, which would shock the deli- 
cacy of one sex and the deceney of the other. 

‘Sce the notes in Burnet, iii, 246.959. “ M. Mazure,” says Mr, Hal. 
lam, “haa collected all the passages in the letters of Barilion and Bontepos 
to thecourt of France relative to the queen’s pregnancy (ji. 966.), and those 
poalative to the hirth nf the pince rf Waka {fn £47 > he oleeryper 
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the time. It is represented as a false belief, in which 
far ication had no share *, and of which the uses were 
thr efore innocent. 

The birth of an heir to the crown was announced 
and signalised with studied, if not forced, ostentation. 
The Tower guns fired an extraordinary number of 
salutes ; the citizens joined in thanksgiving at church 
in the morning, and feasted at home in the evening, — 
by command ; the populace, also by command, crowded 
round bonfires in the open air; ceremonial compliments 
and public addresses of congratulation poured in upon 
the king, who, according to Barillon, set no bounds to 
lus joy. That minister writes to his master, an hour 
only after the birth of the child,—“ The queen of 
England has given birth, an hour since, to a prince, who 
is doing well: he is very well formed and of the full 
size.t have had the honour of seeing the king of 
England, who said, whilst-embracing me, that the prince 
of Wales should be as much the servant of your majesty 
as he is himself.” In a letter dated next day, he says, 
« The birth of a prince of Wales may produce a con- 
siderable change, and fortify the party which espouses 
the interests of royalty: the factious, nevertheless, think 
jt more necessary than ever to oppose the designs of 
his Britannic majesty, and this may hasten the exe- 
cution of their contemplated enterprises.” The sa- 
gacity of the Frenchman, and the king’s want of 
foresight, were soon proved by experience. 

Tt seems to have been the fate of James IJ. that 
events of the most auspicious promise should prove the 
most disastrous to him. The defeat and death of 
Monmouth was expected to consolidate his tyranny: 
'—- the effect was to remove the weaker of two rival 
aspirants to his throve, and to range his enemies, 


+ Ralph stands almost alone in his honest and accustomed independence 
of party. Some,” says he, in reference to this matter, “ mecnting, many 
believing, and all inculeating such stories as would serve the great and 
necessary purpose of ostablishing a belief that the whole affair was no better 
than a solemn imposture.” 

The extracts from Bariilon’s letters, given by M. Mazure, would alone 
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uridivided, under a single leader, who was one of 
the first generals, and pre-eminently the first politician, 
of Europe, Again, the queen’s pregnancy, and the birth 
of a prince of Wales, —hailed with so much joy by 
James and his friends, — only hastened the enterprise 
and favoured the success of the prince of Orange. 
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CHAP. IV. 
1688, 


MISSION OF PENN TO THE HAGUE. ——REPEAL OF THE TRSTS 
REFUSED BY THE PRINCE. — EMBASSY AND CHARACTER OF 
D' ALBEVILLE.—- BISHOP BURNET AND THE PRINCESS OF ORANGE, 
— PRETENDED FRENCH ALLIANCE. —~ THE SUCCESSION TO THE 
CROWN. — MISSION OF DYCKVELT. — COMMENCEMENT OF THE 
REVOLUTION. —= LETTER AND CHARACTER OF LADY SUNDER- 
LAND. ~— LETTER OF FAGEL. = MISSION OF ZUYLISTEIN.— COR- 
RESPONDENCE OF JAMES WITH HIS DAUGHTER. — RECAL OF 
BRITISH REGIMENTS FROM HOLLAND. —- SECOND MISSION OF 
ZUYLISTEIN, —— INVITATION TO THE PRINCE OF ORANGE. ~~ 
LOUIS XIV, —~ MISSION OF BONREPOS. — MEMORIAL OF D’AVAUX. 
—— PREPARATIONS OF WILLIAM, — INCREDULITY AND BLIND= 
NESS OF JAMES—— REMOVED AT LAST. ~—HIS MEASURES OF 
DEFENCE, —— TUE KING AND THE BISHOPS, — VERIFICATION OF 
THE BIRTH OF THE PRINCE OF WALES, —FALL OF SUNDERLAND. 
—LORD MELFORT AND FATHER PETRE. — DECLARATION OF 
‘THE PRINCE OF ORANGE, ——HE TAKES HIS LEAVE OF THK 
STATES, AND EMBARKS. — HIS FLEET DAMAGED AND TUT BACK 
BY A STORM. — THE KING AND THE BISHOPS, —- WILLIAM 
AGAIN FUTS TO SEA — AND LANDS IN ENGLAND, 





Witiam, it has been seen, employed the resources of 
his policy and genius in organising a great European 
confederacy, of which he should be the leader, against 
Louis XIV. It appears to have been his system for some 
time to observe rather than interfere in the king’s 
domestic measures and relations with France, 

Penn went over to the Hague early in 1686, and 
had several conferences with the prince. He was re- 
ceived as the king’s envoy, and was duly autho- 
rised.* The purpose of his mission was to obtain the 

* “Though he did not pretend,” says Burnet, “any commission for 


what he promised, yet we (Burnet and the prince} looked upon him as a 
ETS OS aes 140 See alten SCleekcon'’s Fife of William Penn, 
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assent of the prince and princess of Orange to the 
repeal of the test and penal laws. ‘‘ He undertook,” 
says Burnet, “that the king would enter into an entire 
confidence with the prince, and put his best friends in 
the chiefest trusts,” if this condition were complied with, 
The bishop could never spare his slander or depreciation 
of any person who came into collision or comparison with 
himself, He describes Penn as “a vain talking man,” 
whom “ many suspected to beapapist.” In the opinion 
of a much better judge of style in writing and conver~ 
sation, “he spoke very agreeably, and with much 
spirit.”* The imputation of his being a papist was 
artfully circulated. Some, doubtless, had suspicions of 
him; but Burnet, who assuredly had not, yet lends 
himself to the falsehood by a perfidious insinuation. 

The tolerant, benevolent, philosophic christian is de- 
famed in one age as a concealed papist, in another as a 
concealed infidel, according to the prevailing cant of 
the time. . 

The prince, who was tolerant, — as,a man of his ex- 
ercised and superior mind must have been,—-was will- 
ing to abandon the penal restraints upon the catholics, 
but refused his assent to the repeal of the disqualifying 
tests. His refaisal may be safely ascribed to his political 
ambition much more than to his religious zeal. The 
king would have all or none ; and Penn’s mission 
failed. 

Louis XIV., dissatisfied with sir William Trumbull, 
the English ambassador at hie court, obtained the re- 
moval of the obnoxious minister, who was transferred 
to Constantinople. His place at Versailles was taken 
by Skelton, who was succeeded, in his turn, by the mar- 
quis d’Albeville, a catholic, at the Hague. This person 
is described by Burnet as “one White, an Trishman, 
long employed as a spy by the court of Spain, and re- 
munerated with the title of marquis by that court, in lieu 


* Note of Swift on Burnet, iii. 140. 
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of wages.” But the bishop, who has been unjust in so 
Many instances from conceit, caprice, or malice, would 
have little scruple in traducing an J rishman, a papist, 
and a personal enemy. D’Albeville, however, displayed 
the capacity and character of an intriguer rather than of 
a diplomatist ; and he became the pensioner of Louis XIV. 
In the latter particular, indeed, he only takes rank with 
the king’s chief counsellor, lord Sunderland 3 with the 
whig leaders of the preceding reign ; and, in short, only 
followed the common example of that venal age, —~ with 
this distinction in his favour, — that he does not appear 
to have betrayed, and did not desert his unfortunate 
master, * 

D’Albeville, before he opened his commission, de. 
manded, in the king’s name, that doctor Burnet should 
be forbidden the Presence of the prince and princess of 
Orange. Burnet had made himself useful to the prince, 
without obtaining his confidence or respect t,— full as 
his history is of the trust reposed in him, He appears, 
however, to have rendered William one very important 
service, — which is more curiously than credibly recorded 
by himself. He took the liberty, he says, to ask the 
princess, in private conversation, “ what she intended 


A rrecompiler of the life of king James, from his MS, memoirs, says that 
* Pihiberille eoeived his title trom the emperors mj niet Dutch ambase 

Blane “in, Citters, in announcing his appointment to heise mentions 
him as “ formerly known by the name at bares White, an Srichman, and 
4 Homan catholic, of good understanding and good breeding, who ‘con- 
ducted the business ofthe English monarchy for several years, at Brussels 
and Madrid, in the lifetime o 

jt viltiam spoke of Burnet to lord Halitax with the utmost contempt, ag 
Eoraror,wbote presumptuous meddting and want of honest tere sufficient 
fora Hany affair in which he was permitted to take s yee, (Halitax MS) 
Lord Dartmouth pronounces the seat sdéat character of the bishop, pub- 
Hehed, by his son, for the work of lord Halifax, ae tronic spurious, 
thevith Steat submission to the editor, Mr Themes Burnet,” says he, “if 
there ever were any such character of his father in the marquis of Halifax’s 
San handwriting, it must have been wrote by the freure of irony ; for it is 
OF lords Anown, that the marquis, after he sat with bene Ye! house 
of lords, made it his constant diversion to turn him and ali he said into 
Fidicule ; and his son, the last Terguis, told me, in bis private conversa. 
bulene Lays *2oke Of him with the utmost contempe Ii factious, tur. 
Duleut, busy man, that was most officiously mariner what he had 
‘othing to do with, and very dangerous to putanyeonngens™ in, havi 
with many scandal ss breaches of trust whilst hea hea «= 
apie leet eee Breaches ol 
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“the .prince should be if she came to the crown?” 
The princess at first did not even comprehend his mean- 
ing;—she thought that her husband must become king to 
all intents, as a matter of course. He enlightened her 
on the subject. She asked him to Propose a remedy, and 
he accordingly did ;—that, upon coming to the crown, 
she should be merely the prince's wife ; and not only 
surrender per right, but endeavour to have it vested in 
him for his life by act of parliament. He held out to 
her by way of inducement, that this would put an end to 
certain domestic broils,and bind the prince to her for ever. 
The whig protestant theologian, with a conscience as 
supple as a jesuit confessor’s, further told her “ the laws 
of England were, in this respect, contrary to the laws of 
God.”* William was a brutal husbandt; his wife had 
no will of her own ; —she gave the required pledge, with 
only this condition, that the prince should be “a loving 
husband,” as she should be “ an obedient wife,” —a con= 
dition which he did not observe. $ “I asked pardon,” 
continues the bishop, “ for the Presumption of moving 
her in such a tender point; but I solemnly protested that 
no person living had moved me in it, or so much as knew 
of it.” That he so protested may be true ; but his pre- 
suming to dispose of the executive power, without the 
sanction or suggestion of the prince, is scarcely credible.§ 

It was not, however, this servi se, which was unknown 
ito him, that provoked the king. Burnet had become 
obnoxious as the writer or translator of pamphlets, 
printed in Holland, to be circulated in England. James 
had twice before complained, by letter, of Burnet to his 
daughter, and desired she would dismiss him :~—-and the 


* Burnet, iii. 199. 


account of the conduct of the duchess of Marlborough, and lord * 
Nottingham’e letter, in Dal. App. 


merited, sharply ordered 
Bentinck to, check the, insolence of his sister-in-law. (Negot. da comes 
 Avaux, . Fox MS. wift’s note upon is passage, in Burnet, 
# But he proved a demnet th usband, for all that.* we 
§ See lord Dartmouth’s note, Burnet, iil. 159, 
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bishop has related, with the utmost self-complacency, not 
only how this dutiful and. religious princess answered 
her father’s Jetters, “according to the hints suggested,” 
by the very person whom he desired her to forbid her 
presence, but how the prince and princess were so true 
to their promise of not seeing him, given to D'Albeville, 
that, instead of conferring with him personally, the prince 
sent Dyckvelt and Halewyn to him with all the adver- 
tisements that came from England! “So,” says he, 
 T had the whole secret of English affairs still brought 
me.” * 

The general sanctuary afforded to English refugees 
in Holland was an old subject of complaint by James 
to the states and the prince. The latter answered 
with evasion and delay. Van Citters, on one occasion, 
excused the delay as proceeding from the slow forms of 
the Dutch constitution, James replied, that, upon: a 
single letter from Cromwell, the states immediately 
sent away the royal family. This only proved 
that the illustrious usurper knew how to make him- 
self respected. D’Albeville was little likely to suc. 
ceed where his predecessors had failed. He had re~ 
ceived from Louis XIV., through Barillon, 300 guineas 
for his outfit, with the grant of 60,000 livres a year, in 
order to place him beyond the temptation of a bribe 
from the prince of Orange§,— who scarcely deigned 
to speak to him. 


* The few allusions to Burnet in the letters (MS.) already cited, writ. 
ten by William to Bentinck, during 25 years, prove, beyond doubt, that 
Burnet was never consulted, and was employed only in subordinate offices, 
wherein he had his instructions, such a¢ translating the letters of Fagel 
and other papers into English.” His highest range of service, with the 
exceptions before stated, was writing pamphlets from his own head. So 
far was he from having “ the whole secret of English affairs” that. he 
had no precise knowledge of the invitation to the prince of Orange, even 
when he wrote his history. " 

+ Letter of Van Citters, MS, 

The violent seizure of sir Rovert Peyton, who had provoked the king’s 
special resentment by his repeated apostasies to and from the court,in open 
day, at Amsterdam, by a party of English officers in the Dutch service, int. 
atigated, if not headed, by Skelton, for the purpose of having him conveyed 
to England, his rescue, and the proceedings of the states against the 
offenders, became the subject of a new and angry, but minor, discussion. 

§ Letter of Barillon, Fox MS. 
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In pursaance of his instructions, or moved only 
by his own zeal and presumption, he made abortive 
efforts, not only to obtain the prince’s consent to the 

of the tests, but to make a convert of the prin- 
cess of Orange, by placing books of controversy in her 
hands. He had, however, the rare virtue of fidelity. 
D’Avaux, the French ambassador at the Hague, from 
whom he received the wages of France, could not com~ 
pel or persuade him to betray what he thought the 
interests of his master, —suspected his purpose of recon- 
ciling the king and the prince, to the prejudice of Louis, 
—and hired a spy about his person, to ransack his 
pockets and his cabinet for his secret correspondence,* 

The arrival and intrigues of the French envoy, 
Bonrepos, kept the other foreign ministers, more par- 
ticularly those of Holland and Spain, on the alert. They 
suspected a design to deprive the princess of Orange of 
the succession; and the existence of a secret treaty, 
offensive and defensive, between France and England. 
A paper, professing to be a confidential report to the 
king, found its way into the hands of the Spanish am- 
bassador. It urged the king, —by very extraordinary, if 
not extravagant, reasonst,—to form an alliance with 
France, for the especial purpose of destroying the re- 
public of Holland. 

The Spaniard, instead of acting in person, per- 
suaded the Dutch ambassador, as the party most in- 
terested, to sound the designs of James. There are 
two versions of what passed between the king and Van 
Citters in several audiences; one by the Hollander 
to the states; the other by the Spaniard to his sovereign. 


» D’ Avaux, cited by Mazure, ii 192, 
= 4 There are two versions of this paper ; one in French, given by Mazure, 
YLI61. &c.,; the other in Spanish, given by Ronquillo, enclosed in his dispatch. 
‘They appear ‘to be abstracts, not copies, of the paper, and substantially 
agree. Mi. Mature ascribes it to DAlbeville; but it bears internal evi- 
‘dence of fabrication. 

'¢ The dispatch of the Spaniard is curiously distinctive of the indigent 
grandeur of the Spanish monarchy, and the peculiar genius of the 
Soanish pation. It opens with his despair on the arrival post fron 


ne oI 
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Van Citters, in a special audience, presented it, with 
seeming reluctance and many excuses, to the king. He 
declared that he had abstained hitherto from com- 
municating it out of respect to his majesty. James, 
having perused and reperused it, said no person durst 
offer such a paper to him; it was fabricated by his 
enemies in Holland or England ; and it was his earnest 
desire to tultivate the friendship of the states. Van 
Citters —if he may be believed —resolutely maintained 
that it was genuine; that it only echoed the common dis- 
course of the court priests and catholic party; and that 
he could astonish the king by naming the author. 

Itis strange that the challenge should not be accepted 
by the king. The tone in which Van Citters vaunts 
his own boldness, and takes the credit of having dis- 
covered the paper without naming the Spaniard, lays 
him open to suspicion.* 

An unusual degree of activity was observable in improv-~ 
ing and increasing the king’s navy, with a suspicious 
coincidence of naval demonstrations by Louis X1V.; 
and lord Sunderland threatened the Dutch ambassador 
with war, if satisfaction respecting the British exiles 
and other points were not made to James.t Van 





spies would no longer serve him ; and all thie at the eritical moment when 
the French were straining every nerve to engage the king of England in 
an alliance with the king of France. The ingenious diplomatist, how. 
ever, having sent his household to subsist in London, contrived to 
maintain his post, without a suite, at Windsor ; and not only discovered, 
he says, all that passed in this important negotiation, but obtained, 
partly by threats, partly by promises, a copy of the above-mentioned 
Paper, which he placed in the hands of Van Citters. ‘There ig, in his 

ferences to his promises, a light touch of bumour, characteristic and 
worthy of the countryman of Cervantes. “ God and your majesty,” says 
he, in'a parenthesis, “ know whether they will be fulfilled."=-Diosy V. AE. 
sabra si se compliran. 

* The account here given, from the dispatches both of Van Citters and 
Ronquillo, differs in some points from that of M. Mazure, taken from the 
dispatch of Van Citters only. 

+ The fatiguing duplicity of Sundertand, and the vacillation of the king’s 
counsels and character, leave this threat inexplicable. It is stated by Mazure 
(i. 158. }, from a letter of Van Citters, that Sunderland required “ impérieuse- 
ment une réparation prompte et complete de touts tes gricfs de l' Angle. 
terre. Apres diverses conférences, ‘ Monsieur,’ tui dit-il, ‘tout ce que 
nous disons ici est dit en particulier. Mais je dois vous donner tn aver- 
tissement, non par ordre du roi, car je ne Pai point. mais seulement 
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Citters, in his audience, mentioned to the king, not, so 
far as appears, the threat of his minister, but the alarnt* 
of the states at his naval preparations. He replied, that 
repairs and equipments were rendered necessary by long 
neglect of the navy, and his only object was to command 
respect and maintain peace. 

The Dutch minister stated, at the same time, to the 
king, that the French ambassador at Constantinople had 
just announced to the Porte the conclusion of an alliance 
between France and England, with the view to a com- 
bined attack upon Holland.* James answered, that it 
was a French artifice to dissuade the Turks from making 
peace with the emperor, and that the foreign ministers 
at his court should not allow themselves to be deceived 
by French intrigue.t It is strong confirmation of his 
sincerity that the Dutch and Spanish ministers assured 
their respective governments the overtures of Bonrepos 
for a French alliance were declined by the king. 

These confederate diplomatists tried to work upon 
James’s pride. Van Citters intimated that he was treated 





comme ministre de 6a majesté. C’est que le roi veut satisfaction pleine ct 
entiére. Ii emploiera pour Vobtenir touts les moyens qui se peuvent 
imaginer ; et les Pays Bas s'en ressentiront, parce qu’ils attendront pent- 
étre trop tard pour ae le persuader.’ ‘Ce langage,’ repondit Van Citters, 
“ressemble fort A une déclaration de guerre.’ ‘Je ne prononce pas le 
mot de guerre,’ dit le ministre du roi, ‘c'est & vous de bien considérer 
ce que je veux vous dire.’ "— Mazure 53. 

‘® Bishop Burnet, one of the most serters of this pretended 
French alliance, which had so great a share in driving James from the 
throne, gives, as conclusive evidence of it, a declaration made to him by 
sir William Trumbull, then minister at the Porte, that the French am- 
bassador surprised him one morning by a visit, without the usual forme, 
to announce, on the authority of a letter in cipher from M. de Croissy, 
which he produced, the conclusion of a new treaty between their respec~ 
tive masters, whose interests were tnenceforth identical.” Burnet, iil. 290, 

$ Dispatch of Ronquillo. 

‘There is no proof that the overture was ever made. Bonrepos's great 
object. was to induce the huguenot refugees to return to France. ‘The 
French tyrant, and his no less tyrant minister, Louvois, saw, by this 
time, the mischief of revoking the edict of Nantes; and Bonrepos, 
by money _and pronsises, Induced about 500 huguenots to, return, in 
spite of their preachers, and the hopes of the English eubscription, He 

o sent over a great number of Englich workmen, especially paper- 
makers, : The return of the refugees the lace -and muslin manu- 
facture which they had begun in Engiand, and the English workmen cat 
ried the fine paper manufacture into France. See an interesting note‘on 
this subject in Maaure, 
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by Louis XIV., and viewed by others, as “‘ the vassal of 
France.” He repudiated the supposition, and repeated 
the word with indignant vivacity :-——“‘ Vassal! vassal of 
France !” said he; “ no! never shall I tarnish my crown ; 
never shall I do anything to place me below the kings 
of France and Spain. Vassal of France! sir, — if the 
parliament consented, I would raise the monarchy higher 
than any of my predecessors ; and your country, perhaps, 
would be the safer.” * More credit would be due to 
him if he were not at the moment the stipendiary of 
France. 

On the topic of the succession to the crown he was 
no less earnest and explicit. He never conceived, and no 
one, he said, durst suggest to him, an outrageous wrong 
to his own child, the successor, by every right divine 
and human, to his throne. The sincerity of the king’s 
expressions may be questioned, but it cannot be doubted 
that he used them ; for they are recorded by the two 
ministers, without concert, in the archives of their re- 
spective courts. 

D’Albeville repeated in Holland to the states the 
pacific declarations of the king toVan Citters in London ; 
assured the prince and princess of Orange, from the king, 
that he never thought of wronging them in the suc- 
cession +; reiterated James's desire that they would 
consent to the repeal of the tests, — even for their own 
sakes, 2s a restraint on the prerogative}; told them, ac- 
cording to Burnet, the king not only condemned the 
proceedings, but despised the weakness, of Louis XIV., 
who allowed himself to be led by the archbishop of 
Paris and madame de Maintenon ; and, in fine, appealed 
to James's reception of the huguenot refugees as a proof 
of his tolerant liberality to protestants.§ That D'Albe- 
ville had authority from the king, or permitted himself 
to make these contemptuous reflections on Louis XIV. 


* Dispatch of Van Citters. + D’Avaux, cited in Mazure, fi, 192. 
t Burnet, iii. 174, ef seq. 5 Id. ibid, 
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- is incredible on the single testimony of bishop Burnet. 
He may have conveyed the king’s opinion of the French 
persecution as expressed by himself to the Dutch and 
Spanish ambassador, but no more. * 

The states professed themselves satisfied with the 
king’s pacific assurances ; and both the prince and prin- 
cess of Orange reiterated their refusal to sanction the 
removal of the tests. t 

It would be a misapprehension of the genius of the 
prince of Orange to suppose that he set the value which 
he professed to set upon religious tests. Inheriting the 
principles and living in the practice of religious free. 
dom, essentially a politician, ambitious and enlightened, 
he must have been sensible of their mischievous bigotry 
and injustice ;—but to abandon the ‘tests would have 
been to alienate his party in England, and thus throw up 


* James said to the Spanish minister that Louis XIV. had the same 
right to revoke, which Henry IV. had to grant, the edict of Nantes; but 
declared, both to Ronquillo and Yan Citters, that he abhorred the em. 
ployment of the “ booted missionaries,” both as impolitic and unchristian ; 
that, though he wished to see his own religion embraced, he thought it 
contrary to the precepts of holy writ to force conscience ; that he only 
expected to sce his catholic subjects enjoying the freedom of other Eng- 
lishmen, not treated as if they were-traitors ; that he designed no more 
than establishing the same liberty of conscience which was so beneficially 
allowed by the states themselves ; and that he expected the states would 
not interfere with his measures for this end. Van Citters, in reply, assured 
him that their high mightinesses would nat interfere with his proceedings 
in reference to religion, which they regarded as a domestic matter, to be 
Jeft to the king’s prudence, and the providence of God. » (Letters of Van 
Citters and Ronquitlo,) James, it is true, ordered Claude’s (a huguenot 
qinister) book against Louis and his persecution to be publicly burned, 
in opposition to the advice of Jeffreys, who said it was a foreign book, 
having reference onty to a foreign power; but he gave a reason 1n which 
religion had no share : — Dogs,” said he, “ defend each other, and so 
should kings.” —~ Letter of Barilion, in Mazure, ii. 122. 

+ The words of the princess are given in Mazure (ii, 217.), from D’Albe- 
ville's dispatch in cipher: —I speak to you, sir, with less reserve, and 
more liberty, than to the king my father, by reason of the respectful de- 
ference which J am obliged to entertain for him and his sentiments."* 
Few informed and unprejudiced persons can read without disgust an ex. 
Pression of filial piety from either of the unnatural daughters of James 

‘I, ¥t is also said of her, that she told D*Albeville she would do more for 
the church than Elizabeth, if ever she became queen. She probably did 
not know, for it was not the interest of her episcopal preceptors to tell 
her, that, if Elizabeth fattened the bishops, she curbed them too, But the 
story ie inconsistent with the state of ignorance in which Burnet found 
her that she snouid be, and the pledge he obtained from her that she 
sever would be, anything but the prince’s wife. : 
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the great game of succeeding in his own person to the 
crown. 

The intriguing diplomacy of D’Albeville, Barillon, 
and Bonrepos, sinks into insignificance beside the anta- 
gonist mission of Dyckvelt, sent over by the prince of 
Orange in the spring of 1687. His instructions, as 
stated by Burnet, were, that he should expostulate with 
the king on his domestic and foreign policy, and endea- 
vour to bring him to better terms with the prince; that 
he should assure the church party of his firm attach- 
ment to the church of England ; that he should press 
the dissenters to reject the king’s advances to them; that 
he should remove any impression of the church party 
“that he was a presbyterian,” of the dissenters, “that he 
was imperious and arbitrary ;” and, in fine, silence “a 
report, which some,” says the bishop, “ had the impu- 
dence to give out, that he was a papist.” 

The church party very naturally expected from a Dutch 
Calvinist no extraordinary zeal for their particular com. 
munion. The dissenters judged him correctly, —forhe was 
imperious and arbitrary before as well as after he became 
king.* The imputation of popery originated, doubtless, 
in the politic assurances, which he had by this time 
given to the pope and the emperor, of toleration to the 
catholics}; and Dyckvelt, with or without instructions, 
conferred, during his mission, with the catholic party 
called moderate, as opposed to father Petre. $ 

One article only of these instructions came: within 
the proper range of the rights and obligations of an 
ambassador,—that which related to his proceedings with 
the king ; the rest was a warrant for improper practice 
with the king’s subjects. But, where projects of ambition 
and great interests are at stake, princes and, politicians 
are not expected to observe scrupulously the obligations 
of international or municipal law. 


* His arbitrary disposition as king has been charged, by lord Halifax, 
on this very Dyckvelt. (Hal. MSS.) 

+ See Burnet, iii. 174. note D., iv, 22. 419. note. 

+ Barillon, in Mazure, ii, £00, 2ul, . 
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D’ Albeville, obnoxious to the states, and contemn- 
ed by the prince, had been refused the ceremonial of 
a public audience: the king, in consequence, refused 
to see Dyckvelt either publicly or privately. After 
some negotiation the states received D’Albeville in due 
form, and the king told Van Citters that Dyckvelt 
might see him as soon and as often as he pleased.* 

James penetrated very accurately the main objects of 
Dyckvelt’s mission, He told the nuncio that the Dutch 
envoy’s instructions were, to observe what was going on 
for the relief of the catholics ; induce him to come into 
the prince’s measures, not the prince into his, “as in 
duty bound t;” and, if he failed in this, to stir up 
faction in the court, the city, and the parliament, —“ for 
the prince was a supporter of the test, and a most politic 
calvinist.”{ James, however, discarding or dissembling 
his suspicions, received Dyckvelt with every demonstra- 
tion of public friendship and personal civility. § 

The account of Dyckvelt’s mission, given by bishop 
Burnet, professes to come from the envoy himeelf, 
Dyckvelt, by the bishop’s account, urged upon the king, 
that, with his resources, he might easily hold a-com- 
manding position at home and abroad, and laboured to 
convince him that a commonwealth would be the result 
of the abolition of the tests. The king demanded, on 
his side, that the prince should defer to him, as head of 
the familys Dyckyelt rejoined that the prince had gone 
the utmost length, short of giving up his religion: the 
king heard him with silent displeasure ; but Sunderland 
and the other ministers subsequently declared, that, if 
the prince gave up the tests, the king would join him 
against France. Dyckvelt cut the matter short by say- 
ing the prince would listen to no condition involving the 
repeal of the tests, If 

* Letter of Van Citters. 

+ "Come sarebbe il dovere.”—Letter of the Nunc. 
+ Un testardo ed un calvinista finiasiao. (Jd.} 

& Letter of Van Citters. 


Ii Bishop Burnet’s account of the * famous letter of the jesuits of Liege 
to th Fribourg,” which Dyckvelt showed the king, ie no longer 
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This version is unfaithful in a material point: the 
fact is suppressed by the envoy or the bishop that the 
former concurred for a moment in the king's measures; 
a fact proved, not only by the dispatches sent from 
London to D'’Albeville*, but by 2 letter of Ronquillo to 
his court. + 

“The Spanish minister, in his dispatch, seys he 
expressed his surprise to Dyckvelt at his ‘change of 
opinion,—having ten days before entered into the king’s 
views of allowing liberty of conscience. Dyckvelt re- 
plied that his views were changed by conference with 
leading persons of the church of England party, who 
convinced him that, if the tests were removed, England, 
on the king’s death, would become a commonwealth, — 
** which would prove ruinous to Holland.” The prince of 
Orange, it will be found, urged the same argument to the 
states for aiding him in his expedition. What a testi- 
mony to, the political and commercial ascendancy of 
England during that commonwealth which it is a sort 
of fashion in English history to slander or decry! 

Dyckvelt, by entering into the king’s views, would 
appear to have departed from his instructions. His mo- 
tives can only be conjectured. The king’s assurances of 
amity to the states, of his readiness even to make com. 
mon cause with them for the maintenance of: the peace 
of Europe, of his intention to give liberty of conscience 
to the catholics, without invading the rights of the 
protestants §,—these assurances, joined with theinfluence 
of the Spanish and imperial minister, may have brought 
him to concur in the king’s measures. 

But his change of opinion, or relapse to his instruc- 
tions, is much more clearly accounted for. The church 
party, it has been stated, worked upon his fears of a 
commonwealth ; the whigs impressed upon him that he 
should put no trust in the king ||; and the prince of 

* D'Avaux, April, 1687. Fox MSS. 

} Letter of don Pedro Ronguilia to the king of Spain, May, 1687. MS. 

1 Letters of Dyckvelt, $ and 18 March. 


§ Letter of D’Avaux, April. Fox use 
f peldnaper dlr ba 
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Orange received a treacherous warning from the very 
bosom of the unhappy king's most secret council. 
Lady Sunderland addressed a letter to the prince, with 
extraordinary precautions of secrecy, setting forth a 
deep scheme to overreach him, formed: by the govern- 
ment of which her husband was the head.* 

Were the offers of the king to the prince through 
Dyckvelt and Van Citters deceitful, or made in good 
faith? There are strong reasons for pronouncing against 
his sincerity. He could not, without violence to himself’ 
almost incredible, overcome his sympathies and sever his 
connection with Louis X1V. He was a conscientious 
religionist; but his morality in matters profane or 
political was like that of other kings ; and he would 
hardly scruple to deceive a son-in-law whom, with very 
good reason, he hated and feared. 


+ “Your highness,” says lady Sunderland, “is not ignorant, 1 am sure, 
what endeavours have been used here to gain votes in parliament for re~ 
ealing the test and penal laws, upon which, as 1 suppose you know, 
several have and do quit their places rather than submit to; which makes 
the Roman catholica see t! are not likely tocarry it that way; which 
brings me to that which 1 think of importance you should know, that the 
last essay they will put in practice as to the parliament 4s to flatter monsicur 
‘Disficid with a great many fine things, that there shall be an entire union 
between England andHolland ; nay, farther, 1 am sure they intend to make 
you the finest offers in the world, a8 your having a full power in military 
and civil affairs by naming all officers; that Ireland shall be put into 
what hands you will; and for all this they ask you to bid monsieur Dix- 
field and monsicur Citers deciare, in your name, that you wish the parlia. 
ment would take off these laws, and that you think it reasonable they 
should do so, By this means they fancy they may compass their point, 
which, when done, I think ‘tis plain the article on your part is upon re- 
cord, theirs only verbal : your highness is the best judge of the likelihond of 
its being performed. . . . Another point is, it is possible it would gain 
the making people jealous of you, which I Lelieve is the second point they 
value in this commerce.” (Dait. App. part i. 188.) | It appears from a 
letter of Barillon (Mazvre, ii. 200.), that this rather clumsy scheme 
was really formed by the king and the catholic cabal. “On jette -M. le 
prince d'Orange dans la nécessité de refuser ce qui lui est propose, 
ou de perdre son crédit aupres dea factieux et des protestants zélés, e'il se 
@éclare pour la xévoration des lois pénales et du test.” ‘The lady, in-a 
ostecript, nearly as jong as her letter, says, “Some papists, the other 

fay, thet are hot satisfied with my lord, said, that my lord Sunderland did 
not dance in a net; for they very well knew that, however he made the 
king believe, he thought of nothing but carrying on his business: there 
wae dispensations from Holland as well as from Rome; and they were 
aure | held a correspondence with the princess of Orange. This, sir, 
happened the day I first heard of their design to make these propositions 
which I have writ, which made me defer sending ti!i the king had spoke to 
me of it, which he has done; and, as I could very truly, so] did assure his 
majesty I never had the honour to have any commerce with the princess, 
ae ph gerne Saag eta ON ca OG eGR RAE TE REA ES SERS, AR PTs 
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Was the letter of lady Sunderland suggested by her 
hushand? There is no direct proof of the affirmative ; 
but circumstances favour it. He was at the time the pen- 
sioner of the king of France. The warning conveyed in 
his wife’s letter would at once secure his French wages, 
by widening the breach between the king and the prince, 
and lay the foundation of a claim upon the latter, if 
he should become lord of the ascendant. This suppo- 
sition is consistent with his habitual duplicity and 
intriguing penius, 

It has been said that lady Sunderland was moved 
only by her own overruling sentiments of piety and 
patriotism. Her reputation renders it difficult to 
decide. She is represented by cotemporaries, with 
@ perplexing diversity of judgment, — as an excel- 
lent lady, whose protestant zeal was a standing re- 
proach to her husband's apostasy*;—as a woman of 
subtle wit and admirable address t;—as alike familiar 
with intrigues of politics and gallantry $; and one whose 
piety was but hypocrisy and ostentation. § 

The letter reached the prince through Sidney, the 
reputed lover of lady Sunderland, and uncle of her 
lord. In spite of the precautions taken it was talked 
of at the Hague and in London. Lord Sunderland 


* Evelyn's Diary. Kennet, Gen. Hist. 
ster of Bonrepos, July, 1657; of Drévaux, May, i668 Fox 


4 Letters of the princess to the princess of Orange (Dal. App.) The 
first and favourable testimony to her character would bear out the suppo- 
sition that she acted from herself. It is that of Evelyn, a most respectable 
witness ; but one upon the simplicity of whose virtues, and sincerity of 
‘whose high church zeal, 2 woman of “subtle wit,” who “ made a show 
of devotion,” might easily impose. A passage in one of his letters, addressed 
to lady Sunderland, favoure this opinion :—‘ Lam not unmindful,” says 
he, “‘of the late command you layed upon me to give you a catalogue of 
such books as I believed might be fit to entertain your more devout and. 
serious hours," ‘The princess Anne, writing to her sister of the person 
who sought such virtuous entertainment for her serious hours, says, “f 1 
can’t nd my letter without telling you that lady Sunderland plays the 
hypocrite more than ever, for she goes to St. Martin's in the morning and 
afternoon, because there are not peopie enough to see her at Whitehall 
chapel, atid is half an hour before other people come, and half an hour 
after every body is gone, at her private devotions. She runs from church 
to church after the famousest preachers, and Keeps such a clatter with 
her devotions that it really turns one’s stomach,” This vigorous sketch 
may he somewhat overcharged ; but the suspicion is irresistible that the 
person who was its subject played upon both the literary vanity and pious 
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vindicated himself by the absurdity of its being sup- 
powed that he trusted a man whom he must hate as the 
known lover of his. wife.* D’Avaux, on the other 
hand, considers Sidney indebted to the Iady for his 
influence with her husband+; and informs his master 
that every secret of James's cabinet, since his accession, 
was known to the prince of Orange.{ Both Skelton 
and D'Albeville suspected an understanding between 
Sidney and Sunderland. Bonrepos, who far exceeded 
Barillon in penetration, writes to his court, in July 1687, 
upon the departure of Dyckvelt, that, of James's chief 
counsellors, one only served him’ with single-minded 
fidelity. Sunderland, Godolphin, and Churchill, he 
says, already worked in secret to earn the favour of 
the prince of Orange. The solitary exception was 
Jeffreys, —“* a madman, who did all that was desired of 
him, without providing for the future.” § 

Dyckvelt retued to the Hague at the end of May.|| 
The king laughed with Barillon and the catholics at 
the folly and failure of his intrigues. Never was 


* Letter of Bonrepos, July, 1687. Fox MSS. 

+ Lotter of D'Avaux. Fox MSS. $ Ia, ibid, 

4 Un extravagant, qui fait tout ce quion veut; et le seul peut, btre qut 
ne prends pas des mesures secretes.” er of Bonrepos, Fox MSS. 

{| An envoy extraordinary from the emperor had come to London, at the 
same time, on the Suggestion of the prince of Orange, for the purpose of co- 
operating with the Dutch envuy in detaching James from the king of 

rance. (D' Avaux, 14 Aug. 1687. Fox MSS.) The ministers of two princes so 
zealously catholic as the emperor and the king of Spain roust have thought 
the proffered accession of James to the confederacy, upon the condition of 
the prince’s assent to the removal of the tests, a mast reasonable overture, 
and urged its acceptance. By what arguments oF promies, by what exer- 
cise of his authority or address, the prince reconciled his catholic conte. 
derates to his refusal has not appeared. The knowledge is, perhaps, ati! 
attainable from the archives of the Vatican, Vienna, and Madrid... tt 
‘would throw anew and valuable light upon the personal character of Wil- 
liam, and the history of his time. Louis XIV., writing to D'Avaux, when 
the prince had just sailed on his expedition to England, expresses the most 
serious fears for the catholic religion, if the prince of Orange should prove 
as fortunate in seducing the people of England ag he had been in imposing 
‘on the courta of Rome, Vienna, and Madrid. “ S'il est aussi beureux 
séauire le peuple d’ Angleterre qu’il a été a tromper les cours de Rome, 
Vienne, et Madrid, il ne faut pas douter que notre religion ne recoive un 
tras grind préjudice.” (Louis to D'Avauz, Nov. 1688 | Fox MSS) It 
may be suggested, without rasbness, that he held out hopes of relief to 
the Roman catholics which he did not afterwards fulGi, But it is due to 
him to add, that the protestant intolerance, which had too greata ahare 


in the revolution, confined religious freedom within a or aect, aryl 
in the revolution, confined religious freedom within a party 
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this unfortunate prince more deceived by others than he 
in this, as in so many other instances, deceived himself. 
The Dutch envoy could not conceal his triumph on the 
eve of his departure. * 

He léft England for the Hague, charged with letters 
to the prince of Orange from leading.men in England, 
couched in such language that his mission may be con- 
sidered the first step in the conspiracy which preceded 
the revolution. t 

Lord Churchill answers for the protestantism of the 
princess Anne, whom he and his wife governed. ab- 
solutely ; declares for himself that he sets at nought 
the king’s favour, and his places, compared with his re- 
ligion ; that in all else the king may command his life ; 
and that, though he could not live like a saint, he would 
show the resolution of a martyr. The king's favourite, 
through one of the most degrading of all relations,—that 
of brother of the king’s mistress,—he could hardly be 
expected to live like a saint or suffer like a martyr ; — 
he accordingly continued to profit by his places, whilst 
the king had places to bestow; changed sides with 
fortune, that guide of the base ; and has Jeft the name of 
Marlborough a perpetual memorial to mankind of the 
excellence of human capacity and infirmity of human 
nature. 

Lord Nottingham expressed unbounded zeal for the 
prince, as the sole refuge of protestants, and.refers him 
for particulars to Dyckvelt. . 

The brothers, Clarendon and Rochester, sent letters 
of mere compliment. 

* Letter of D'Adda, June 13. 

+ See Dyckvelt’s mission, in Dal. App. 180. 200, 

1 Skelton, when minister at the Hague, told D'Avaux that the prince 
of Orange endeavoured to gain over Rochester upon his dismissal from 
office. (D*Avaux, 19 April, 1698. Fox MSS.) The letter of Rochester 
wos written in answer to one from the prince, and its evasive gene- 
ralities may have had a share in provoking the dislike with which he was 
ever after regarded by William. Rochester himscif (Rochester to the 
ptince of Orange, 10 July, 1688. Dal, App.) supposes that the displeasure 
of the prince of Orange proceeded from his not “paying his duty to his 
highness when last out of England,” and merely asks pardon Yor the 


omission, without offering any explanation. The compiler of the “ Life 
of King James” explains i in a curious manner (ii. 102 chester 
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‘The earl of Devonshire, whose protestant and patriot 
zeal was stimulated by a heavy fine for striking colonel 
Culpepper, on two several oceasions, in a royal palace, 
declared his readiness to obey the prince’s orders on any 
occasion. 

Lord Shrewsbury, converted to protestantism, or, ra- 
ther, disenchanted of popery, professed the devout zeal 
of a new proselyte. 

The bishop of London writes that-he and others pray 
for the prince, not only for his “ near relation, but 
his usefulness to the crown;” “for if,” continues this 
bold prevaricator*, “ the king should haye any trouble 
come upon him, which God forbid! we do not know 
any sure friend he has to rely on abroad but yourself.” 

‘A spirit of petty jealousy is observable of the chief 
actors in the coming revolution. Lord Danby insinu- 
ates distrust of lord Halifax, his old rival, to whom 
Dyckvelt was particularly accredited by the prince, and 
proposes a conference by deputation from England. 

The letter of Halifax is discursive and vague. 

The old earl of Bedford wrote, in a tone of dis. 
consolate pathos, a short letter of thanks for the prince's 
remembrance of him and of the calamity which had 
fallen upon him. 

The mission of Dyckvelt was soon followed by that of 
Zuylistein, who came over on the pretence of bringing 
compliments of condolence to the queen on the death of 
her mother, the duchess of Modena. James, at this pe- 
riod, had intimated his purpose of calling a parliament. 





in reality, to see the prince of Orange. The king granted him leave, 

with the embarrassing restriction that he should not take Holland in his 

way. _ He could neither disobey the king nor give up his journey without 

Dettaying his intention; and, by this involuntary slight, he offended the 

. It appears, however, Rochester’s own letter, that “the 

mice had divers reasons for being unsatisfied with him.” The fuct pro. 

iy was, that the prince of Orange, having failed to win him over to hig 

interests, freely vented his disappointment and disgust, William, whilat 

: ‘England was still pending, discarded irresolute “and 
am and Halifax may be ci 
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Znuylistein was instructed to ascertain whether the king's 
promise would be kept ; and he, like his predecessor, was 
charged with letters to the prince. 

Lord Mordaunt, afterwards the gallant earl of Peter. 
borough, had advised the prince to invade England the 
year before.* He now recommends delay, chiefly on 
the ground that a parliament may be summoned. Not- 
tingham reasoned against a parliament, asserted the 
weakness of the court, and suggested no proceeding. 

Halifax’s letters to the prince, at this crisis, display 
every felicity of wit, style, and judgment, but inspired 
the prince with distrust of his character. He predicts 
that England would not see another parliament in that 
reign, yet advises delay, and waiting uponevyents, The 
prince gave orders that his secrets should no longer be 
imparted to one so irresolute or intriguing. + 

Danby alone, of those whose names have become his- 
toric as actors in the revolution, advised decisive mea- 
sures, without reference to the contingency of a parlia~ 
ment, and again urged a personal conference with the 
prince. { A conspiracy so irresolute and disunited would 
have failed against any other prince. 

James still laboured with strange pertinacity to obtain 
William's consent to the removal of the tests. Stuart, 
8 Scotch adventurer in the expedition of Argyle, had ob- 
tained, not only his pardon, but the king’s favour, through 
the influence of Penn ; and was instructed to address a 
letter respecting the tests to the pensionary Fagel. No 
answer was returned: silence was construed into con- 
sent; and James, in an evil hour, gave out that the prince 
would come into his measures. The effect upon the 
prince’s interests was serious. His English partisans ex- 
pressed alarm and distrust ; and Fagel replied in detail 
to Stuart by order of the prince. 

The letter of Fagel was designed for publicity. It 


* Burret, iii, 975., confirmed in his own letter, sent by Zuylistein.— 
Dal. Apn /Biseion of Zuvlisteint, 200-910, 
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was tranalated by Burnet for the press *, and circulated 
over England. James adopted the desperate resource of 
declaring it fabricated or unauthorised. It was treated 
as a forgery in 2 famous court pamphlet of the day, 
published by royal license.t Fagel asserted, not only 
that the letter in his name was authentic and authorised, 
but that this was known to the king and Sunderland ; 
and, to complete his own and the prince’s triumph, 
made his vindication as public as the letter. The ad- 
vantage, fraudulently and for a moment obtained, thus 
recoiled upon the king. 

The particulars of this controversy have ceased to be 
interesting. One sentence, however, in Fagel’s answer to 
Stuart, is worth citing: “ Their highnesses,” he says, 
“have ever paid a most profound duty to his majesty, 
which they will always continue to do ; for they consider 
themselves bound to it both by the laws of God and of 
nature.” The revolution of 1688, as between James 
and his subjects, requires no justification ; but the re- 
lations of father and children, between the king and 
William and Mary, are essentially distinct ; and the 
obligations here so solemnly avowed contain the strongest 
case that could be made against them by their enemies. 

The king, having failed in the political conversion of 
the prince by diplomacy, attempted the religious con- 
version of the princess by a polemical correspondence, 
In justice to one of the kindest of ill-used fathers it 
should be stated, that he appears to have recommended 
his creed with candour and moderation. He was not 
more fortunate in his polemics with his daughter than in 
his negotiations with the prince. 

» Letter de Guillaume If, au comte de Portland. MS, The prince, in- 
stead of addressing Burnet direetly, ordered Bentinck to charge him with 
¢ Parliamentum Pacificum, “Van Citters complained to the king that 


the Dutch commonwealth was described in this pamphlet as fou 
febellion : upon which James replied, thet he might ack his friend the 


2 Bishop E Domed declares that, reading the first letter of the princess 
in Teply to. her ‘father, ‘ “it t gave h ve bin 3 ing: ppl gees 
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The relations between England and Holland were 
now most precarious. This might appear strange, at a 
moment when their discussions turned upon no questions 
of material interest to either nation. The two chief points 
in dispute were the affair of Bantam, so called, a ques- 
tion of commercial right between the East India Company 
and the English traders to the east; and James’s demand, 
that the states should deliver up Dr. Burnet as ‘a fu- 
gitive libeller and rebel.” The affair of Bantam, after a 
fatiguing interchange of memorials, was abandoned with- 
out satisfaction given ; and the states refused to surrender 
Burnet on the ground of his marriage and naturalisation 
in Holland. Their refusal was generous, but untenable : 
his naturalisation abroad could not affect his allegiance 
and responsibility as a subject or citizen at home. 

But these differences were only ostensible. The real 
elements of discord are to be sought in the secret, unavow- 
ed, undercurrent of personal designs and jealousies be- 
tween the king and the prince of Orange. 





sumptive heiress to a crown. But is it credible that the letter of the 
princess, upon which much depended, and which was sure to be perused 
by friends and enemies in England, was neither prepared nor revised 
by others? The question is one rather of personal veracity than his. 
toric truth; and may be abandoned to the reader as one of the many 
instances in which bishop Burnet puts his credit to a perilous trial 
If the whole letter was the composition of the pri je must have 
been no mean proficient in the art of disputation. most 

ulous pamphieteer, in politics or theology, could not launch a false- 

ood with more easy confidence as a received truth. “The church of 
England,” said James, “ does not pretend to infallibility, yet she acts as 
if she did; for ever since the reformation, she has persecuted those who 
differ from her, dissenters as well as papists,.more than is generally 
kuown.”” The princess replies, that she does not see how the church of 
England could be blamed for the persecution of the dissenters; for the 
laws made against them were made by the state, and not by the church, 
and they were made for crimes against the state!" Burnet, iii, 202. The 
church, then, has had no share in the persecutions of the protestant dis. 
senters ; and the dissenters have been oppressed and proscribed for political 
offences, vot for their religious tenets! Burnet, a historian and a bishop, 
glides with seeming unconsciousness over these monstrous falsifications. 

There is, perhaps, but one aspect under which the correspondence any 

Jonger merits notice. It is difficult to contemplate, without a fecling of 
contemptuous pity, great principles and the public cause turning upon 
hinge ¢o weak and worthless as the issue of a theological dispute between 
a woman, without information or capacity, and a poor bigot, whose perverse 
conscience or obstinate imbecility would have been harmless, if not re. 
sp theii level, in a cloister, or in humble Iii uch pl 
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‘Tiere were six British regiments in the service and 
pay-of the states. . The king determined to recal them, 
with the view of having such of them as were catholics, 
officers and men, drafted into a regiment, and kept up 
in the pay of Louis XIV. in France.* The proposition 
was made by lord Sunderland and the king himself, 
through Barillon, to Louis, The French king, in reply, 
consented to maintain 2000 men in England ; and offered 
to assist James with French troops, far exceeding that 
force t, to crush his enemies, and make himself obeyed 
by his subjects.{ James thanked him with the joy of 
a tyrant and the gratitude of a slave.§ The next ques- 
tion was the recal of the troops, or, rather, the consent of 
the states to their return. 

Early in this momentous year, James wrote to Hol- 
land, that he found it expedient to call home the six 
regiments of his subjects in the service of the states, 
and under the command of the prince.|| After an 
angry discussion between D’Albeville and the states, 
and a correspondence, in which the king conveys his dis- 
satisfaction to the prince, the officers only obtained per- 
mission to leave Holland. 

Lord Sunderland signalised this transaction by one 
of his basest intrigues. He made the recal of these 
regiments a pretence for asking, through Barillon, from 
Louis XIV., “an extraordinary gratification,” on the 
ground of his incurring by it the resentment of the prince 
of Orange. Barillon, familiar as he was-with English 
corruption, was astonished at the effrontery of the 
Eaglish minister, but obtained him a bribe short of his. 
demand. Eventually about forty officers asked and 
obtained leave to return: a considerable number of 
apa SiptgcaPiainn Trent at a oat ri 
hi Letter of Harilion, Dal. 


£0 ; App. 251-86. 
+ “8 dis b ce prince que 'avais des ordres bien précis de l’assurer, qué, 
syuusid i quroie besoin des troupes de votre Tanjest iL en passcroit Uo 


le 
hes 40 the king, 8 Dec. 1687. For MSS. . . 
_t  Poitk ‘bes ennemis et se fire obéir de ses sulet” Bar~ 
ition to the King 1816. ¢ Ja. bid. 
t p King th the prince, Dal. App. 268 
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the men, catholics it may be presumed, made their es- 
cape to England; and these, with other catholics, formed 
into three regiments, were maintained in England at the 
cost of Louis X1V.* 

The prince of Orange, meanwhile, was making his 
arrangements in concert with the states, his continental 
allies, and his friends in England, for his memorable 
expedition. Admiral Russell went over to the Hague 
early in 1688, as the envoy of the chief projectors of 
the revolution. In pursuance of his instructions, he 
laid before the prince the state of the nation, and asked 
what might be expected from him. The prince an- 
swered, that, if persons of the first rank and influence 
in England invited him over to rescue the nation from 
popery and tyranny, he should be ready by September. 

Such was the ability and adroitness with which he con- 
ducted his designs, that he thus appeared to confer the 
greatest favour, as the nation's deliverer, whilst he but 
realised the long cherished projects of his ambition. 

Whilst Russell was on his mission to the Hague 
Sidney was the chief agent of the prince in England, 
The required invitation did not come as speedily as he 
expected. A letter of the 18th of June, in a disguised 
hand, prepared him for its arrival in a few days.t The 
writer may be presumed to have been Sidney: it would 
have been written in French if the writer were Zuy- 
listein, who was then in England. 

This second mission of Zuylistein merits particular 
notice. He was sent over by the prince and princess 
of Orange, with their congratulations to James and his 
queen on the birth of their son, at the very moment 
when the prince, and, so far as she was competent or 


# Id. ibid. + Burnet, iii. 247. 

3 “ Lbelieve,” says the writer, ‘you expected it before, but it could nox 
be'ready. This is only in the name of your principal friends, which are 
Nottingham, Shrewsbury, Danby, bishop of London, Sidney, to desire 
you to defer making your compliment till you bave the letter I mention. 

hat they are likely to advise in the next, you may easily guess, and pre 

urself accordingly. Halifax hath been backward in all this nratter. 
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allowed, the princess, were preparing to dethrone the 
parents and pastardize the child. There is in all this 
something revolting at first sight, considering the re- 
lations of blood and marriage between the respective 
parties ; but the ties of nature, it would seem, are made 
only for the people. 

Deception rarely, perhaps never, produces unmixed 
advantage. This mission, and the fact that the prince 
of Wales was prayed for in the princess's chapel, con~ 
tributed to lull the king in his fatal security, but offended 
and alarmed the prince’s party in England. 

The name of the prince of Wales was now omitted. 
in the prayer.* The king wrote to the princess de- 
manding the reason: she assured him, in reply, the 
omission was accidental, not ordered. He was not im- 
posed on by this clumsy excuse, but rightly imputed 
the omission to her husband.t 

There is nothing inconsistent in William’s ordering 
the prince of Wales to be prayed or not prayed for as it 
suited his purposes; but it is strange that Burnet, a 
learned ane pious bishop, and the princess, less learned, 
but not less orthodox and sincere, should have seen no 
scandal to the church in treating prayer as a court cere- 
mony, and making the liturgy an instrument of political 
intrigue. 

The memorable invitation to the prince of Orange 

~ pore seven signatures: those of lords Danby, Devon- 
shire, Shrewsbury, and Lumley, admiral Russell, Henry 
Sidney, and the bishop of London ;— men, certainly, 
who deserved well of their country, but who wanted the 
vittue and resolution, the stature of mind and elevation 
of principles, which give title to a niche among person- 
ages of the first order in the historic gallery of revolu- 
© Burnet accounts for these acknowledgments of the prince of Wales 
by taying, “the frat letters gave not these grounds of suspicion that wore 
sant to them afterwards.” This fimsy pretence is, exposed by the bishop 
Ha ea iebis next page: —“ It was,” says he, “taken ill in Engiaa 
Tiut'the princess should have begun 20 early to pray for the pretended 


ince, upon ‘which the naming him discontinued. ‘But this was so high! 
spate. DFID tne eee Si that the prince, fearing it might - 
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tions. No one great principle, no one generous inspir- 
ation, escapes them in this document: it is cold, creeping, 
and irresolute.* 

William himself stands alone in surpassing grandeur 
of character and achievement compared, with his satel- 
lites. He was not the demigod, nor even the hero, that 
the zeal of religion and party would make him : his cast 
of character was not engaging, his life not spotless ; but 
he was of the first order of great men, 


* Sidney, in his Jetter of the same date, enclosing or accompanying it, 
speaks doubtfully of the issue, and even of the prince’s accepting the in. 
vitation : — "* If,” says be, “you go on with this undertaking, I think 1 
shall not do amiss to put you in mind of one man that, I believe, will be 
very useful to you, it is the marahat Schomberg. If'you could borrow 
him awhile it would be of great advantage in this affair.” So far was he 
from that resolved and reckless daring which stakes life upon success, and 
thus tends mainly to produce it, that he requests the prince to burn his 
Totter, and have the jnvitation (also in his handwriting) copied ; “ or 
else,” he adds, * 1 may suffer for it seven years hence.” The man who, 
conspiring against a tyrant, guarded with 6o much foresight against con. 
tingencies of personal danger so remote was unfit for his mission. The 
following are a few characteristic passages of the invitation ;—~ * The best 
‘advice we can give is to inform your highness truly both of the state of 
things here at thia time, and of the difficulties which appear to us, As to 
the first, the people are so generally dissatisfied with the present conduct 
of the goternment, in relation to their religion, liverties, and properties, 
(all which have been greatly invaded,) and they are in such expectation of 
their prospects being claily worse, that your highness may be assured there 
are nineteen parts of twenty of the people throughout the kingdom who 
are desirous of a change, and who, we believe, would willingly contribute 
to it, ifthey had such protection to countenance their rising as would 
‘secure them from being destroyed before they could get to be in a posture 
able to defend themselves... . Much the greatest part of the nobility 
and gentry are as much dissatisfied, although it be not safe to speak to 
many of them and... . . . . If suoh a strength could be 
Janded as were able to defend itself and them, till they could be got toge- 
ther into some order, we make no question but that strength would 
quickly be increased to a number double to the army here, although their 
army should all remain firm to them; whereas we do upon very gooul 
grounds believe, that their army then would be very much divided among 
themselves; many of the officers being so discontented that they continue 
in their service only for a subsistence ; (besides that some of their minds 
are known already,) and very many of the common soldiers do daily show 
such an aversion to the popish ion, &e. . . . . And, among the 
is almost certain that there is not one in ten who would do them 
any service in such a war. . . . . And we must presume to inform 
your highness, that your compliment upon the birth of a child (which not 
‘one in a thousand here believes to be the queen’s) hath done some injury : 
the false imposing of that upon the princess and the nation being not only 
an infinite exasperation jle’s minds here, but being certainly one 
of the chief causes upon which the declaration of your entering the king 
dom in a hostile manner must be founded on your part, although many 
other reasons are to be given on ous. Jf, upon.a due consideration of all 
Se ey ee a oe ie en nena ciseeee Shea: 
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Lord Halifax, by Sidney's account, was “backward*,” 
and Nottingham's heart failed him. The secret was not 
communicated to the former; itwasconfided to the latter. 
An accomplice in conspiracy, who proves recreant, is the 
most dangerous of all enemies. The fortunes of William 
and. James, and the lives of those who signed the invit- 
ation, were in the keeping of Nottingham. 1t was pro- 
posed in conclave, by one ‘of the seven subscribers of the 
invitation, to secure his silence by assassinating him. t 
The proposition was rejected, on the ground that the same 
want of nerve which prevented Nottingham’s joining 
would also prevent his disclosing the secret of the en+ 
terprise. 

Zuylistein returned to the Hague, accompanied by 
Sidney, in the beginning of August. He was charged 
with several letters containing offers of service to the 
prince. There is in the tone of these letters something 
too like that of vassals transferring their service from 
one absolute lord of their lives and fortunes to another. 
Religion is often mentioned; liberty and country rarely, 
or never. 

Admiral Herbert, in answer to an invitation from the 
prince, conveyed through Russell, begins his letter, — 
«Yt is from your highness’s great generosity that I must 
hope for pardon for presuming to write in so unpolished 
a style, which will not furnish me with words suitable 
to the sense I have of your highness’s goodness to me in 
the midst of my misfortunes.” The misfortunes of this 
patriot consisted in his being dismissed from places at 
court, which he held at the king’s pleasure, upon his re- 
fusal to support the king’s government. 

‘There are two letters from the brothers Clarendon and 
Rochester, uncles of the princess of Orange : the former 
apprehends the possibility of his not being in favour 
with the prince ; the latter laments having incurred the 
prince’s displeasure. 

Halifax, so late as the 25th of July, suggests to the 
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prince slow counsels, in a spirit of vain ingenuity and 
irrelevant dissertation, curious only from his unsuspect- 
ing ignorance of the progress already made towards the 
expedition both in England and Holland. 

Nottingham writes by Zuylistein to the prince on the 
27th of July, nearly a month after the signature of the 
invitation in which he had refused to join. His letter 
is short, but not unimportant ; and tends to show that 
his retreat was the effect rather of his principles than of 
his fears, * 

The bishop of London, writing by Zuylistein, merely 
says that he had communicated to the imprisoned bishops 
the expression of the prince’s concern ; and assures the 
prince, on their part, of their being “so well satisfied of 
their cause that they will lay down their lives before 

\they will depart from it.” This letter differs in its ge~ 
neral tone from that which he had written by Dyckvelt, 
only in his no longer making a reservation of his allegiance 
when he devotes himself to the service of the prince of 
Orange. 

Lord Churchill's letter of the 4th of August to the 
prince is well known. Dalrymple, with a curious ob- 
liquity of perception, calls it “ spirited,” and others have 
as curiously cited it to his honour. ‘“ Mr. Sidney,” he 
writes, “ will let you know how I intend to behave my. 
self. I think it is what I owe to God and my country: 
my honour I take leave to put into your royal highness’s 
hands, in which I think it safe. If you think there is 
any thing else that I ought to do, you have but to com- 
mand me.”” No zeal, pretended or real, for God or his 
country, can cover the infamy of continuing to command: 
the troops, betray the confidence, and abuse the kindness 

* “ The birth of a prince of Wales,” says he, “ and the designs of a 
further prosecution of the hishops, and of new modelling the army, and 
calling of a parliament, are inatters that afford various reflections. | But 
T cannot apprehend from them such ill consequences to our religion, arthe 
just interests of your higtiness, that a little time will not effectually re- 
medy." From this sentence, and more especially from the significant 
limitation of the prince’a interests, conveyed in the epithet “just,” it may 


be conjectured that Nottingham withdrew from the association when he 
perceived that it threatened the possession of the crown by James, and the 
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of king James, for several onthe after he had deposited 
hisobedience, and what he called his honour, with James's 
enemy. 

The part acted by Sunderland at this crisis is an 
historical enigma of which there is no clear solution. 
His unprincipled versatility, and incessantly shifting 
intrigues, negative any systematic or steady purpoue be- 
yond that of keeping his place and supplying his pro~ 
digalities. * 

‘Two other officers of superior rank in the army, Kirk, 
noted for his atrocities, and’ T'relawney, brother of the 
bishop, who also was engaged, pledged themselves, like 
lord Churchill, to the prince. Lords Macclesfield and 
Wharton, and the gallant Fletcher of Saltoun, then 
serving as a volunteer in Hungary against the Turks, 
joined him at the Hague. The duke of Norfolk, lords 
Dorset, Delamere, and Willoughby, sir Rowland Gwynne, 
Powle, and many others, are named among those who 
enlisted themselves under the prince. + 

It is discreditable to the revolution, that men adopting 
the perilous resource of inviting ® foreign prince made 
no stipulation for their country. Their confidence in the 
prince of Orange does not excuse them : — if he accepted 


* Bishop Burnet asserts that “the prince did say, vers positively, he 
ae aaeee rt of correspondence with Sunderland ;"” and * his (Sunder: 
Tai “counsels then lay another way." But there is in Dalryropies ‘Ap 

nds) Couns g writer calls “a cant letter to the prince, apparently in 

fugsell’s hand,” which contains the following passage: Since I came 
to England Mr. Roberta is grown so warm that i 
£2 day for his being turned out, He is now resolved not tO tall of the test 
Ss eda Inws, not indeed any thing they would have bim do. | F believe he 
rap his time so ill at court that his reign there will bardiy last a month. 
He bas desired me to assure your highness ‘of his utmost service. When 
M, Dyckvelt went away he writ to you; but you were pleased never to 
tic dng notice of it if you think it convenient, a letter to him, of your 

Oninion relating to himself, would not be amiss; but 1 submit to your 

eee Judgment.” “Many circumstances, such ax his reign at cout, its 
Preeariousness, the letter to the prince by Dyckyelt, (it Dal, App. It 
Peer O ety a few words of mere compliment,) tend to identify Sunder 
fontwdth “Mr. Roberts.” St would thus appear that he was prostratin 
land wi at the feet of the prince of Orange while “his counsels took 
bimset way; that is, while he was endeavouring to bring James 9 more 
Moderate nreastives through the influence of the queen. 

} Thesecret, accordingto Voltaite (Sitcle de Louis K1V,), was known and 
elt by more than two hundred persons in Holland apd England. Tt wavld 
Seve IY Powever, from the dispatches of D’ Avaux, Van Citters, &c, cited 

r, from the chee Hing oie a7 a bo eee ee 
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fettera, when he might have imposed them, it should be 
ascribed to his moderation or his policy. It will, also, be 
found, that the absence of previous stipulation enabled 
him to take a higher tone, than was consistent with the 
dignity and liberty of the nation, at the final settlement.* 
The state of affairs on the continent enabled the 
prince at once to carry on his preparations and mask his 
design, War was momentarily expected from the com- 
mencement of the year. Whilst the prince of Orange 
was opening his way to the throne of England by the 
missions of Dyckvelt and Zuylistein, the great con- 
federacy called the league of Augsburg, destined to 
humble the pride and power of Louis XIV., was finally 
concluded under his auspices at Venice. The former 
escaped notice, under the disguise of an insignificant 
public charge, anda condolence of ceremony ; the latter, 
under that of the gaiety of the Venetian carnival. + 
"Phe confederates waited only the conclusion of peace 
between the emperor and the Turks to attack Louis 


& There are to be found, it is true, among the political tracts of that day, 
two pieces ; one professing to be “A Memorial of the Protestants of the 
Church of England to the Prince and Princess of Orange ;"’ the other, “ A 
‘Memorial of the English Protestauts to the Prince and Princess of Orange, 
concerning their Grievances, and the Birth of the pretended Prince of: 
Wales.” The former, after sctong forth very briefly the grievances to be 
rodygased,recapitulates them as follows :—They “ most humbly implore the 
protéction of your royal highnesscs as to the su: Sending of, and the en- 
croachments made upon, the laws made for the maintenance of the protest= 
‘ant Teligion, and our civil and fundamental privileges; and that your 
highnestcs would Be pleased to insist that the free parliament of England, 
according to law, may be restored ; the laws against papists, priests, papal 
jurisdiction, &c., may be put in execution ; the suspending and dispensing 

wer declared null and void; the rights and privileges of the city of 
Kondon, the free choice of theit magistrates, and the liberties of that as 
well as of other corporations restored «and all things returned to their 
ancient clianuel.”” 

‘The second memorial is a voluminous pleading, in which irrelevant 
charges and slanderous mistepresentations against James 11. are piled up 
with the undicerning zeai and dishonest arts of vulgar advocacy and re- 
Jigious hatred. ‘The imposition of a spurious heir, untouched in the 
former piece, is treated elaborately in the latter. But both memorials are 
unsigned, undated, and, it should be observed. ae most material, unnoticed 
by those to whom they are addressed, 7 

't This Icague professed to be defensive, and is stated to have been purely 
such by lord Bolingbroke. (Letters on the State of Europe.) But it is-to be 
Tecollected, that the grand alliance, after the accession of England under 
king William to the vonfederacy, which followed up the purposes of the 

ding league, avowedly proposed to drive Louis XIV. back withia the 
, pa sels aa = ie A aE iE: Pate MARR AP rg EEN 
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XIV., — who, on his side, wanted only a pretence to 
anticipate them.* He had, even so early as the pre- 
ceding September, braved them by an outrage in a spirit 
of insulting defiance, or, as a stroke of policy, to sound 
their purposes. t 

Two pretences were seized by Louis ; the right of the 
duchess of Orleans, sister of the deceased prince pala- 
tine, to succeed allodially to 2 certain portion of the 
inheritance ; and the title of cardinal prince Furstenberg 
to the electorate of Cologne, in opposition to prince 
Clement of Bavaria, who was supported by the pope 
and the emperor. This dispute, most trivial in itself, 
threatened an European war, and afforded the prince 
a cover for his preparations to invade England. 

‘The possession of Cologne by the French would en- 
danger Holland; the Algerine corsairs committed de- 
predations upon Dutch commerce ; and a pretence was 
thus afforded the prince for increasing to a war scale the 
military and naval forces of the republic. The consum- 
inate management by which he masked his design on 
the one side, and carried the majority of the states on the 
other, however interesting, would here be out of place. t 

James, so early as May, suspected that the naval pre- 
parations of the prince were intended against him § ; but 
deluded by lord Sunderland ||, or the sharer and victim 
of that minister’s manceuvring self-delusions, his judg- 
ment, continually wavering, did not finally settle till the 
middle of September-1 

Louis XIV., better served by his ambassadors and 
spies at the Hague, Vienna, Rome, and Madrid, and 
viewing the European system from the centre of move- 


*  Quvres de Louis XIV., iv. 247, 248. 

+ He caused the arms of Franceto be set up within gunshot of Namur, 
in the face of the Spanish garrison. The confederates were iicaf to the 
challenge ; and the king of Spain purchased the removal of the nuisance 
dy ceding two villages in a quarter where the insult was less Hagrant. 

'fThe details may be found in the printed negotiations of D'Avaux, 
and in-the citations of M. Mazure, from D’Avaux's MSS., and those of 
others, in the French archives. 

& Barilion, in Fox MSS. ; 

4 Life of James. 4 Ibid., 197. 
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ment, never for # moment doubted the real designs of 
the prince of Orange, or ceased to impress his convictions 
upon James. 

In the beginning of June he proposed @ junction of 
the French and British fleets, to intimidate the prince 
from his enterprise, or defeat him if he should attempt it. 
James's minister acknowledged, with many compliments 
to Barillon, the beneficial effects of the junction upon 
the king’s enemies abroad and at home, but eventually 
declined it.* 

"The most earnest warnings, and even the most start 
ling evidence, were now rejected by James, with an 
obstinacy which proves him the most deceived of sove- 
reigns, or the most infatuated of men, D’Avaux ac- 
quainted Louis, who, in his turn, acquainted James 
with the real object of the prince’s preparations. The 
same intelligence was communicated to him directly 
from the Hague by his own envoy, D’Albeville, Skelton, 
his ambassador at Paris, announced to him the projected 
invasion, upon information still more positive. $ 

Louis XIV., finding every attempt to open the eyes 
of the king, and particularly the recent endeavours of 
Skelton, unavailing, despatched Bonrepos once more to 
convince him of his danger, and offer him the aid o. 
30,000 Frenchmen. 

A right reverend historian § ventures to suppose that 
the offer of French troops was’ rejected through the 
agency of divine providence. Others have ascribed the 
refusal to the advice of lord Sunderland. That minister 


© Bar. au Roi, 2t June, 1688. Fox MSS. 

+ Lite of James, ii, 176, 

t X'Feenchman’ named Bude de Verace, in theservice of the prince of 
Osange, and intimate confidence of Bentinck, was dismissed, under cir 
cumstances which provoked his resentment. He retired to Geneva, and 
cums thence to Skelton, whom he had known at the Hague, that "be 
Tra'fhings eo communicate to the king of England of no less concern 
pad hecsrowa hewore.”” Skelton repeatedly and vainly pressed James to 
hermit his communicating with Verace, aod ascertaining the value of hit 
Penifered disciosures. It is imputed to Sunderland that he intercepted snd 
Piopressed Skelton’s letters respecting Verace; but the compiler of the Life 
Suppers from his MS, Memoirs, who was far from disposed to extenuate 
the dunlicity of the minister, speaks of their having made no impression 
ton the kulg, not only as a fact, but as the cause of the last mission of 
Bonrepos. 

4 Kennet 
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 himnself claims the merit of having induced the king to 
decline French aid ; but denies all knowledge of a treaty, 
and says not a word of any having been proposed. 

The Spanish ambassador, alarmed anew by the pre- 
sence of Bonrepos, obtained a private audience of the 
king, and deliberately assured him, whilst he knew it to 
be false, that the Dutch armament was not destined against 
him. ‘The Dutch ambassador, Van Citters, disclaimed, 
on the part of the states, any designs against the Britieh 
dominions, and intimated that their preparations were 
destined against France.* Lord Sunderland, thus sup- 
ported by confederate testimony, ridiewled the idea of 2 
descent upon England ; “ and had so great an influence,” 
says James, “ over all those the king most eonfided in, 
that. not one of them, except my lord Dartmouth, seemed 
‘to give any credit to the report.” t 

Bonrepos returned to France, astonished at James’s 
disbelief of the information, and rejection of the offer 
with which he was charged. “ The court of France,” 
says the compiler of the Life from the King’s Me- 
moirs, “was equally astonished at his majesty’s sur- 
prising security.” 

His majesty, however, did not wholly neglect the 
advices received by him. He instructed D’ Albeville to 
demand an explanation from the states-general. The 
states would have found it difficult to answer this de- 
bt if a plausible excusehad not conveniently presented 
itself. ‘ 

The memorial of D’Albeville was dated the 5th of 
September. D’Avaux presented to the states a memo- 
rial, dated the gth, in the name of his master, inferring, 
from several circumstances recited in detail, that the 
Dutch naval preparations could have no other object than 
the invasion of England, and notifying that his christian 
mijesty would regard any hostility against the king of 
fingland, “ » prince with whom he was connected by. ties 


® Life of James, &c., vbi supra, ‘MS. Letters of Van Citient 
ee tame ahi supra. AC. 
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of amity and alliance,” as an attack upon France. Asimilar 
notice was given, in the same memorial, respecting car- 
dinal Furstenburg, elector of Cologne. 

The states adroitly turned the memorial of D’Avaux 
against D’Albeville. They declared to him that they had 
armed in imitation of the king of England and other 

. princes; that they were long satisfied of the existence of a 
secret treaty between the kings of England and France ; 
that the fact was now placed beyond doubt by the avowal 
of the French ambassador ; and that they could not pro-~ 
perly answer the English memorial until their ambas- 
sador in London had transmitted to them a copy of 
the treaty between James and Louis. 

James, it has been stated, had assured Ronquillo, and 
the other foreign ministers at his court, that no new or 
secret treaty existed between himself and the king of 
France. The memorial of D’Avaux now subjected 
him to the imputation of bad faith, and the odium of a 
French alliance. Lord Sunderland urged in council 
that the French alliance should be disclaimed. It was, 
accordingly, disavowed by the king, through his ministers 
at the Hague, Vienna, and Madrid. : 

‘ Louis conveyed, through Barilion, his dissatisfaction 
at James's giving a direct disclaimer, ingtead of answer- 
ing vaguely or equivocally. Sunderland replied, that 
the supposition of a league with France would revolt 
the nation; and Barillon writes to his master that he 
found English pride hurt by James’s being placed on & 
level with cardinal Furstenburg. 

The French memorial originated with Skelton, the 
British ambassador at Paris, in a conversation with 
Croissy, French minister of foreign affairs.* Sunderland, 


* The ambassador observed to the minister that, “not only were the eyes 
and ears of the king of England closed against the most decisive evidence 
of the Dutch designs, but that the prince of Orange was informed of 
several matters whieh he had written on the subject to James, and tat be 
suspected treachery in lord Sunderland, to whom his dispatches were ade 
dressed. ‘I'hey concluded that the king could be effectually served only by 
‘acting beyond the reach of Sunderland, and, consequently, without the 
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who was constantly suspected and denounced by Skeltan, 
and who hated, or, as he said, despised Skelton in return, 
indulged his resentment, and gave weight to the dis- 
avowal of the French alliance, by the recal of the am- 
hassador. Skelton, on his return, was committed to the 
Tower. 

The haughty Louis took no serious offence at this dis~ 
avowal of his ambassador’s memorial. It is not easy to 
determine whether he was subdued by policy, compassion, 
or contempt, He declared, by way of explanation *, 
that there was no formally signed treaty between himself 
and the king of England ; but that the relations of 
friendship between them, since the accession of the latter, 
constituted an alliance no less binding than if it were 
expressly stipulated ; and that Skelton merited a recom. 
pence, not his disgrace. 

: Van Citters went over to Holland, in the summer, to 
concert personally with the prince the invasion of 
England; and, on his return, gave James the most solemn 
sasurances that the Dutch armaments had reference only 
to the state of continental Europe.t 

. The prince, meanwhile, was preparing with the utmost 
anxiety for his enterprise. The German princes in his 
interest had begun, in August, to levy troops for his sere 
vice. He wes troubled beyond measure by what he calls 
«g blunder” of the duke of Wurtemburg, in disgosing 
the purpose of his levies to his council, — whith, 
however, kept the secret. 

Lord Danby, at the same time, by one of those fluctn. 
ations to which even decisive minds are subject, wrote 
of postponing the expedition to the following year. 

Williem’s agitation was extreme. “J have,” he 
writes to Bentinck, “more need than ever of the 
divine guidance, not knowing what course to take.” $ 

The invocation of divine guidance was out of place, in 
reference to a design of which the morality was more 


© Le Roi 2 Bar., 50 Sep, 1688 Fox MSS. + Letter of Van Citters, 
J Lett. de Guillaume II. au comte de Portland, sc. BS. 
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than doubtful. It yet could have proceeded only from 
a profound feeling of religion in a letter to his most 
confidential friend. : 

The. draft of a declaration, to be published by the 
prince in justification of his enterprise, was sent over to 
him from England. ‘ Peruse,” he writes to Bentinck, 
“and re-peruse, with Fagel and Dyckvelt, the draft of 
my declaration. You will perceive by its conelusion 
that I place myself entirely at the mercy of a parlia- 
ment. I much fear it cannot be otherwise ; and yet to 
trust one’s destiny to them is no slight hazard.”* 

Here, again, he opens his whole mind only to his coun- 
trymen, and he reveals to them the secret that he hated 
parliaments, like Louis and James. 

In the beginning of September he proceeded to Min- 
den in Westphalia, for the purpose of concerting in 
person his military arangements with the electors of 
Brandenburg and Saxony, the landgrave of Hesse, the 
duke of Lunenburg, and the duke of Zell. The fear 
that the secret of his enterprise had escaped haunted 
his imagination, + He describes his mind as most paine 
fully agitated, from an apprehension that his design 
might fail, with the aggravation of being engaged in a 
great war. 

William IX}. bas the reputation of one of the most 
resolved, firm, steady-purposed, and phlegmatic of men. 
This effusion of his soul, in a private letter, is in- 
structive and interesting, when compared with his life 
and character. It shows that minds of the utmost force 
may be agitated and unresolved where the hazards are 
balanced, and the consequences momentous; and that 


* Lettres de Guillaume III, av comte de Porttand, &c. MS. 

+ The French, he supposed, were urging their warlike preparations, to 
revent his expedition, not, as they pretended, to attack the emperor, 
james, in a letter to the princess, had said that he had no news to send her 5 

Dut that he expected news from’ the Hague, in consequence of the great 
naval armament of the states, and the march of the French marshal 
@Humieres to the support of cardinal Furstenberg. ‘* The king,” says 
William to Bentinck ¢Lett. above cited), ““certamly named the eatdinal 
by way of giving covert hint that he knew what was designed against 
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the ‘stfongest mind is that which keeps its weakness 
from the common eye. 

The visit of the prince to Minden, and his conferences 
with the German princes, were known throughout 
Europe. William, in corresponding with his doomed 
father-in-law, either gave him indirectly to understand, 
or directly stated to him, that the object of the Minden 
conferences was to prepare for war against France on 
the Rhine.* 

Barillon, at the same time, writes from London to 
his master, that the princess of Orange had written 
a letter to her father, informing him that the prince, 
her husband, went to Minden for the sole purpose of 
getting the princes assembled there to march their 
troops against France.t 

It’ was a common maxim of the protestants of the 
age that papists did not consider themselves bound in con 
seience to keep faith with heretics. Here is a protestant 
princess; brought up’by bishops, and the hope of the 
church of England, who does not scruple to deceive a 
papist, to the peril of his state and life, though that 
papist was her father. 

The prince of Orange, on his return to the Hague, 
communicated to the deputies of foreign affairs his 
arrangements and his views. The deputies, in their turn, 
reported to the states their conference with the prince. 
Their report bears date the 20th of September ; and the 
design against James is not yet avowed. His highness, 
the deputies say, finding that the king of ‘France }a~ 
poured to injure the commerce and detach the allies of 
the states, more especially their ancient and intimate 
ally, the king of England, thought it more than time 
to assume a posture of defence ; and, considering. the 
difference between new and old troops in actual war, 
had contracted at Minden to take into the pay and 
service of the republic German troops, to be furnished 
by princes of the empire, in the following proportions :=— 


* Letter of the king to the prince of Grange, Dal. App. P ES 
4 Bar au Roi. 166. NX. 1688. Fox MSS. 
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viz., the elector of Brandenburg 5000, the dukes of 
Zell and Wolfenbuttel 3951, the landgrave of Hesse- 
Cassel 2400, the duke of Wurtemburg 1000, men. * 

On the 8th of October the prince and the states 
avowed to each other their designs on England ; and, by 
the advice of the prince, the republic took into its pay 
and service a further force of 6000 Swedes. 

The enterprise of the prince of Orange was thus 
supplied and forwarded by the authorities of the re~ 
public with surprising zeal. How was the Louvestein 
party, comprising the best citizens of the republic, and 
hating both the house of Orange and the office of 
stadtholder, reconciled, almost of a sudden, to the magis. 
tracy and the magistrate? + 

Jacobite writers have ascribed the zeal and unanimity 
of the chief cities of Holland to the interest which 
they had in the fall of a king of England, who thought 
only of extending the trade and husbanding the wealth 
of bis subjects; and to their hopes of benefit from the 
elevation of the prince of Orange, who would govern 
England with the prepossessions of 2 Hollander, 

This supPosition is not groundless. The prince of Orange 
gave a secret intimation to the states that they had the 
deepest interest in his success. D'Avaux writes to his 
master, as a fact of which he was assured, that the 
prince told the council he was invited over by great lords 
and bishops, who looked upon prince George of Den. 
mark as unequal to the crisis; and that, if he did not 
accept the invitation, England would become a republic, 
—“‘which would be the ruin of Holland.” ¢ 


* Secret Delib. of the States-general, 20 Sept. 1688 MS. _ 
© + Bishop Burnet accounts for it by Louis's having cut off the supplies 
of secret service-money to D’Avaux, who, in consequence, could no lone 
ger bribe the deputies. The same slander is to be found in the spurious 
Memoirs of madame de Maintenon. Both the right reverend historian 
and the anonymous fabricator are refuted by the correspondence of 
D’Avaux. ‘That ambassador ransacked the cabinets and stole the secrets 
of the prince of Orange, the states, and even his own subaltern, D'Albe. 
ville ; but by corrupting no higher virtue than that of domestics, confessors, 
adepts in forgery, and court intriguers. 

t Négot. du comte D'Avaux, in print, and in Fox MS., extracted from 
the Depdts des Affaires Etrangeres, at Paris, 
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But the more generous guardians of the liberty of the 
republic must have favoured his enterprise from higher 
motives. His military preparations, so late as the mid- 
dle of 1687, were regarded with jealous fear by the 
Dutch patriots, who suspected him of designs against. 
whatever of republican liberty survived the revival 
of the Stadtholderate.* His real design after some 
time became apparent, and all jealousy ceased. .The 
Louvestein party, now considering that he had no son 
to inherit usurped power in Holland, and concluding 
that the crown of England must satiate his ambition, 
however devouring, lent itself willingly to an enterprise 
which would either convert an aspiring hereditary chief 
of the republic into a powerful foreign ally, -— or prove 
fatal to him, 

James, meanwhile, could not, or would not, be roused 
effectually to a sense of his danger. He was, however, 
acted upon by such a powerful spell of intrigue and 
perfidy that even Barillon, who wes within the circle, 
did not wholly escape it. : 

Louis XIV. alone was steadily clear-sighted or better 
informed, ‘At the court where you are™ he writes 
to Barillon, “they are asleep or spell-bound, whilst 
menaced by the greatest conspiracy ever formed.” + 
Barillon, in reply, does not not venture to differ with 
his haughty master, but says the king and Sunderland 
treated an invasion led by the prince of Orange as 
visionary, whilst Holland was threatened on the Meuse 
and the Rhine: — it was a court fashion to laugh at 
those who entertained the idea; and he was himself the 
object, on that account, of much court raillery. { 

The king resolved on one measure only of defence, 
and did not put even that in execution, — to place 
Halifax, Nottingham, Danby, Shrewsbury, and other 


'® Bonrepos to Seignelay. Fox MS. 
+ Barillon’s Correspondence, 10 Sept. Fox MS. 


mn is confirmed by & citation in the Life of James from’ His. 


e commonly recorded opinion that Sunderland 
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suspected partisans of the prince, under arrest. Two 
only of these named were engaged in the conspiracy. 
The resolution was abandoned on the advice of lord 
Sunderland.* - 

Louis XIV. persisted in offering James his counsel 
and his aid. James would go any lengths with him 
short of hostilities against Hoiland, and proposed to 
equip a feet, if supplied by Louis with money, Ba- 
rillon offered 400,000 livres ; agreed to equip twenty 
men of war and eight fire-ships ; and hesitated whether 
he should require a money-treaty, duly signed, or trust 
to an unsigned memorandum, and’ the honour of the 
king. Louis accepted the latter, and sent the amount 
in bills of exchange. 

The French king, at the same time, urged James to 
order over what he called faithful regiments from Ive. 
Jand. His advice was overruled, according to James, 
by Sunderland, Churchill, and the duke of Grafton, — 
the prejudice against the Irish being still more violent 
than against the French. t 

Louis XIV. was now on the eve of declaring war 
against the’confederacy of Augsburg. It is stated that 
he proposed to James to begin by attacking Maestricht 
and.the Low Countries—not Philipsburg and the em~ 
pire—which would paralyse or divert the armament of 
the prince of Orange. This he enjoined him to keep 
inviolably secret, even from his ministers. The states 
soon reinforced the garrison of Maestricht with 6000 
men. Louis had confided the secret only to Louvois, and 
desired to be informed by James whether he had com- 
municated it to any person. The latter replied that he 
had told it only to lord Sunderland ;— upon which the 


* So obvious was its prudence, that it was anticipated by Sidney as the 
certain consequence of a discovery of the prince's preparations, and as 
likely to ruin his enterprise.“ It is certain,” says he, “that, if it be made 
public above a fortnight before it be put in execution, ali your friends will 
be clapped up, which will terrify others, or at least make them not know 
what to do, and will, in all probability, ruin the whole design.” (Sidney to 
the prince of Orange, Dal. App. p. 231.) This resolution, too, was sban- 
doned through the advice of Sunderland; who contended that many 
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French monarch gave him up in despair, as a man so 
bent upon his own ruin that nothing could save him.* 

But, whatever may have been the truth respecting 
Louis’s proposed attack upon Maestricht, and however 
he may have expressed himself respecting James as a 
man doomed to destruction, he did not abandon him to 
his fate. He proposed to reinforce the British fleet with 
a French squadron of sixteen sail ; and, with this com. 
bined force, to attack and overpower the invading Dutch 
armament.t A treaty for the junction of the French and 
English fleets was signed, but with blanks left for the 
time and place, James, deferring still to the fears and 
prejudices of his subjects and the advice of his council, 
rejected the offer of the French squadron, as he had re- 
jected that of the French troops, but desired that it 
should be kept disposable at Brest, 

The incredulity of the king, respecting the enterprise 
of the prince of Orange, wholly ceased, it has been ob- 
served, about the middle of September.§ He stili 
declined the proffered aid of the French squadron so 
late as the L1th of October. || Louis, at last, appears to 


* Dartmouth, note on Burnet, $14,315., and Dal. App. A different version 
is given in the “ Military Memoirs of Louis XIV." It ix there stated, that 
war being resolved, the ministers of Louis were divided as to the manner 
of opening the campaign. On the one side it was proposed to operate 
werfully by sea, and march a strong force against Maestricht and the 
w Countries. ‘This would prevent the Dutch from employing their 
fleet and army in an expedition against England, On the other side, it 
was urged that the empire should be attacked with promptitude and vigouts 
which would compel the emperor, pressed on his eastern frontier by the 
Turks, tocall the prince of Grange’to his aid. (CEuvres de Louis X1V., 
tom, iv. p. 238.) The latter counsel prevailed with Louis, under the 
auspices of Louvois; and the dauphin left Versailles on the 25th of Sep. 
tember, to take the command of the army, which already invested Philips 
burg. (GEuvres de Louis X1V., tom. iv. p. 256) This is described as the 
firat falae step in the first war which proved inglorious to Louis XIV. 
(Id. ibid.) “D’ Avaux writes on the cubject with remarkable frankness to 
‘master, ‘« Never,” says he, “did news give more joy to the prince ot 
Orange than the intelligence of, the siege of Phitipsvurg, so much did 
he fear the march of the Freiich troops upon Flanders or the Lower, 
Rhine. (D'Avaux to the king, 97 Sept. 1688. Negot. du comte D*Avaux.)" 
M. Masure has given a third version, that Louis X1V., out of pity for 
James, yielded to bis fear of war with the Dutch but this is not borné out 
by Bis own citations. ‘a 
james, ii, 186. 
i Ber au Roi, 16 Sept. 1688, 
lames, ii. 177. Letters of Louis and Barillon, from 10 to 20- 
ember. Fox MSS. 
Bas, to Louis, 1f October. Fox MS8, 
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give him up in despair: “ The refusal of my fleet,” he 
‘writes to D’Avaux, “ by the king of England, to please 
his subjects, opens the way to the prince of Orange, and 
nothing now remains but to wait the event.” * 

The king, however, possessed resources, and even took 
measures, for resistance, which, employed bya man com- 
monly resolute and capable, would have proved fatal to 
the invader. But James was soon abandoned even by 
that spurious resolution of weak minds——his obstinacy. 

He made some forlorn attempts abroad to divert the 
storm. D’Albeville, in a formal audience, called upon 
the prince of Orange to explain the motives of his war- 
like preparations. The prince treated the ambassador 
with more than his usual indifference. His only answer 
was that jealousies prevailed in all quarters. + 

‘A memorial was presented, at the same time, by 
D’ Albeville to the states-general, solemnly disavowing, in 
the name of his master, any secret treaty of alliance with 
the king of France ; and offering, on the king’s part, to 
prove the truth of his asseveration by taking measures, 
in concert with the states, to maintain the treaty of 
Nimeguen, the truce of 20 years, and the peace of 
christendom. Similar assurances were given by his 
envoys to the other powers in amity with him. 

Louis, informed of these proceedings, wrote to Barillon, 
—“I find that the ministers of the king of England at 
the Hague and at Rome propose, on his part, to join my 
enemies, if the prince of Orange consents to desist from 
his enterprise. I am, notwithstanding, still ready to aid 
him.” { This was neither friendship nor magnanimity. 
He at last became alarmed lest James, in the extremity 
of his danger, should join the confederates ; and instructed 
Barillon to suggest, as from himself, an offensive and 
defensive treaty. 

The states, meanwhile, continued to insist on the 


* Louis to D’Avaux, 17 October. + Fox MSS. 
F "Ny a bien de jalousies de tous les cétés.” Barillon to the king, 
‘ets tae era ewe Tee: Se MS. 
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existence of a French alliance, and completed the pre- 
parations of the prince. The military part of the ar- 
mament consisted of 10,000 foot and 4,000 horse, — the 
best troops of the republic ; and the prince, acting upon 
the advice of Sidney, borrowed marshal Schomberg from 
the elector of Brandenburg. Admiral Herbert, who 
had gone over some weeks before, was appointed to the 
command of the Dutch fleet, with some reluctance and 
hesitation on the part of the states and the prince.* 

The king's measures of defence may be divided into 
political and- military. The former was a sweeping 
abandonment, or recantation, of his whole course of 
domestic policy to that hour. He unsaid and undid ali 
that he had hitherto said and done; and went backwards, 
as he had gone forward, under the influence of lord 
Sunderland. + 

‘That minister, denounced by his enemies, and suspected 
by his master, had. recovered his credit by declaring him- 
selfacatholic, ‘The king’s first step, under his guidance, 
was to command the attendance of the archbishop of 
Canterbury, and such other prelates as were within his 
reach. Lord Sunderland, who wrote to them in the 
king's name, merely stated that “ his majesty thought it 
requisite to speak with them.” An interview took place. 
It ended only in general expressions of favour and con~ 
fidence on the part of the king, — of duty and loyalty 
on the part of the bishops.} 


Tho states. general had good grounds for distrusting the overtures of 
the king, Lori Sunderland told Barillon that the king's sole object was 
feluy ; that he felt his affairs in the 1a ‘extremity ; that in eight days, 
perhaps, he might be driven out oF ‘England ; that drowning men cateb at 
Ehy thing; that, if the overtures made to the states had the effect of con- 
jucing the storm, or ereating division ‘between the states and the prince, 
juicing etiam majesty would doubtless be the first rejoice at, so tortunate 
i cit, (Bar. au Roi, 3 et 7 Octobre, 1688, ‘Fox MSS.) _“ I sce,” said 
Louis, Sunderland will do any thing, howeret detrimental to his master, 
only to gain time.” ‘The only advantage Which James derived from the 
only rial of D* Aibeville was the equivocal ov slight one of publishing i 
emerme gazette which announced to the nation the undoubted intelli- 
gence of an invasion from Holland.—-Gazette, 21 Sept. 1688. 
$°MS. Memoirs of James, eited in Life, &e. 

Ralph, 1 1012. The king told them he ‘should take off the suspension 
ofthe atop of Londao. Fle little thought that the disobedient bishop 
of the the time guilty of high treason in Signing the invitation to the 
wrince of Orange: 
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One bishop (Ken) is reported to have observed, “that 
they might as well not have stirred a foot out of their 
dioceses.” * This ascent from spiritual obsequiousness to 
profane freedom was a sign, not to be mistaken, of the 
decline and fall of James. 

Writs had been issued for the meeting of a par- 
liament. To neutralise the bad impression produced 
by the “closeting,” and calm the fears entertained for 
the established church, it was announced by procla- 
mation, for the better guidance of the electors, that the 
elections should take place with entire freedom ; that 
his majesty’s object was to establish liberty of con- 
science by act of parliament, preserve the several acts 
of uniformity, and exclude those already disqualified 
from the house of commons.t A second proclamation 
made known the fact, and exposed in detail the false 
pretences and real purposes, of the Dutch invasion, led 
by the prince of Orange, whose object was absolute 
conquest of the kingdom} ;—and recalled the writs, 
~-the king having to appear at the head of his army. 
Parliament, even without this incident, would, pro- 
bably, not have been assembled. § 

On the 2d of October James issued a general pardon, 
from which, however, sixteen persons, voluntary exiles, 
or persons fled from justice in the late and present reign, 
were excepted ||; and, to the great joy of the citizens, 
promised the restoration of the ancient charter of 
London. 

The bishops, as may be conceived from the sally of 
bishop Ken, were piqued by the fruitless termination of 
their interview with the king. They had come pre- 
pared to be consulted by him as “ the chief support of 
the English monarchy @ ;” and either to sway his counsels 
with episcopal humility,— or to produce a theatrical 

. effect which should revive the eclat of their late mar- 
tyrdom in the Tower 


Ralph, i. 1012. Gazette, Sept. 21, 1688, 
+ lbid.. & Sep 1688s &:« Barden au Roi. 4 Scot 1688. Fox MSS. 
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The archbishop of Canterbury, at their request, soli- 
cited an audience. He waited on the king, for this 
purpose, on Sunday, the 30th of September, and was 
received with the other prelates on the following Wed- 
nesday. : 

James, meanwhile, proclaimed his general pardon, and 
the restoration of its tharter to the city of London. 
The bishops were thus foiled in their calculation of 
obtaining credit with the city and the public as the king’s 
advisers in these acts of royal grace. 

On Wednesday, the 3d of October, the archbishop, 
accompanied by the bishops of Ely, Chichester, Ro- 
chester, Bath and Wells, Peterborough, London, Win- 
chester, and St. Asaph, waited on the king with their 
written advice, under ten several heads, and sought to 
bring him back “to the religion in which he had been 
baptised and educated.” * 

Churchmen, dissenters, and catholics united in de- 
nouncing the scheme of reconciliation submitted by 
the archbishop. James, however, adopted many of 
the proposals which he had made to him. He dis- 
solved the ecclesiastical commission ; he had already 
restored the charter of London by the hands of the 
chancellor Jeffreys ; the other abrogated charters were 
restored ; catholics were removed from all but military 
employments ; and the lord-lieutenants of counties 
were commanded to examine and report on all abuses 
committed in the recent regulation of corporate bodies. + 
The bishop of Winchester was commissioned as visiter, 
* to settle the society of Magdalen college regularly 
and statutably.” ¢ 


® The king might have told their lordshipe, in reply to this last article, 
that, though the fact of being baptised and educated in a religion be one of 
the most common motives for continuing in it, yet it is no argument for 
tia truth, and, consequently, no spiritual reason for returning to it, Of 
two protestant church dignitaries, ‘the one, au archdeacon (Echard), states 
that the archbishop endeavoured to bring back the king to the religion of 
his baptism and education, in a private conference, by ‘a discourse which 
tavoured of all the free breathings of the primitive times of Christianity 
but the Romish religion had now taken too deep root in his royal breast.” 
The other, a bishop (Kennet), ascribes the perverseness of James, not to 
the deep roots of popery, but to divine Providence, 7 a 


ii 
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These concessions, though in accordance with the 
proposals of the bishops, obtained them little credit. 
They gave offence by some concessions which they 
made in return to the king. James derived still less 
advantage from his concessions than the bishops from 
their counsels. It was supposed that what he con- 
ceded was extorted from his fears, and would be 
revoked when he found or thought himself the stronger. 
The pomp with which the prince of Wales was bap- 
tised, according to the rites of the church of Rome, was 
looked upon, says bishop Kennet, “as a designed insult 
upon the protestant religion.” * 

No art or effort, at the same time, was left untried to 
persuade the nation that the child was supposititious, and 
that the king and queen conspired with the jesuits to 
practise this outrageous imposture. James was reduced 
to the necessity of adopting a measure the most afflicting 
and humiliating to him as a sovereign and a parent. 
On the 22d of October he called an extraordinary 
meeting of the privy council to verify the birth of his 
son. 

‘The evidence was the most ample, the most con- 
clusive, and the most revolting that could be produced, 
or can be imagined. When the investigation closed, 
James addressed the council with mournful emotio 
“There are,” says he, “none of you but will believe 





‘ His baptiom in the chapel of St. James's, by the name of James 
Frances Edward, with the pope, represented by the nuncio, for hie god- 
father, and the queen dowager godmother, was announced in the gazette 
of the 15th October. ‘The following letter had been addressed:by the happy 
ranther to the pope in the preceding August :— 

“Qualche grande che sia stato il giubileo cagionatomi dalla tanto 
sospirata nascita d’uno figlio, egii pero notabilmente s'accresce per la parte 
benigna che ei ne prende la vostra beatitudine, dimostratami con si tenero 
affetta nel suo pregiatissimo breue e bencagionevole che lei piu d’ogni 
altro se ne rallegti di questo parte felice essendo egli propriamente il frutto 
de guoi santi ed efficaci voti, che hanno attirato dalcielo una si atta e quasi 
inaspettata benedittione. Donde mi nasce una ben fondata esperanza, che 
Pistesse ardenti preghiere di vostra beatitudine, che hanno potuto impe- 
trarmi questo dono si prezioso, saranno aticora possenti a conservarlo per la 
maggior glotia di Dio, e 'esaltatione delta sua santa chiesa. A questo fine 
con fa sua solita benignit3 degnisi Ia beatitudine vostra d’accagtiermi, con 
jl mio real bambi ‘suoi sauiti piedi prostrate, e di cc ad amendue 
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me, who suffered so much for conscience’ sake, incapable 
of so great a villany to the prejudice of my own 
children. I thank God, those that know me know well 
that it is my principle to do as 1 would be done by ; for 
that is the law and the prophets ; and I would rather 
die a thousand deaths than do the least wrong to any 
of my children,” 

The evidence, containing details’ from which the 
imagination shrinks, was sworn, registered, and made 
public, “ with,” says Burnet, “ a quite contrary effect 
to what the court expected from it.” * 

The princess Anne was, or affected to be, unconvinced. 
Her conscience would be entitled to more respect, if she 
had not studiously absented herself from the queen's 
delivery and the investigation, whilst her absence was 
represeuted to be a contrivance of her father to aid the 
fraud. t 

Sunderland, with all the dexterity of his intrigues, 
and versatility of his changes, fell at last. His disgrace 
bas been ascribed to the discovery of his treachery. 
The charge made against him by the friends of James 
is, that he encouraged his trusting master in all the 
measures respecting religion which most shocked the 
interests of the clergy and the prejudices of the people ; 
that the king, by his advice, alienated the church of 


* Burnet has treated the pregnancy of the queen and this investigation 
with a flagrant disregard of decency and truth. He suppresses, and per- 
verts, and rakes together, without proof, particulars which, if true, could 
be known only in the utmost familiarity of medical or menial attendance 
upon the queen. But he had collected evidence, and published pamphlets, 
by order, on the subject, during the heat of parties ; and the right reverend 
historian would bear out the partisan. 

+ She could not conceal her dissatisfaction when a copy of the evidence 
was presented to her by her father’s order (Van Citt. 9 Nov. 1688,), and 
declined receiving it; “because,” she said, “no evidence could ‘have 
more weight with her than the word of the king.” (MS. Memoirs of 
James, cited in Life, &c.) Another woman might have declined the 
peruselfrom this motive, or frow the delicacies of nature and her sex 5 
but, im the.coarse-minded and unnatural daughter of James, it was equivo- 
eationand hypocrisy. It should be added, that her doubts vanished, for a 
oirat a = Serna eeneet of * ee prince of A eae Fame a pious 

ication: fax his eternal felicity, prospect of his deat riting 
‘on the ath of July, 1688, she says, “The prince of Wales 
Wii mcas ac iad aces oe 
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England, lay and clerical; that he advised James to 
retrace his steps, in order to deprive him of the support 
of the nonconformists ; and that he betrayed the most 
important arfd secret counsels of his master to the prince 
of Orange, through his wife and uncle.* He was clo. 
setted with the queen when lord Middleton called upon 
him for the seals, His disgrace was impending over 
him since the trial of the bishops.+ James told Ba- 
rillon that “ Sunderland was afraid, and his ‘services no 
longer gave satisfaction.” $ 

It has been asserted and denied, and it remains 
doubtful whether Sunderland betrayed the counsels of 
his sovereign. It is avowed by himself that “ accu~ 
sations of high treason, and some bther reasons, relating 
to affairs abroad, drew the king's displeasure on him §; 
and that he expected no less than the loss of his head.” 
A letter addressed by him to king William, dated from 
Amsterdam, March 8. 1689, would seem to leave little 
doubt that he had incurred the penalty.|| He now asked 
Barillon to procure him refuge in France ; boasted of 
his fidelity to the good cause] ; duped the French am- 
bassador into forwarding his request with a recom. 
mendation to Louis X}V.** ; — and went to Holland. 
Sunderland’s career is not without value as a moral lesson. 
The most unprincipled, the most adroit, and, perhaps, 
the most able of that compound class of ministers, half 
statesman, half intriguer, he signally failed ; — and 
neither his subsequent reascent nor useful services have 
rescued his name from contempt. 

The catholic interest now gained a complete ascendant 


* Life of James, and extracts from MS, Memoirs. 

+ Baritlon, in Fox MSS. t Id. ibid. 

; Letter of lord Sunderland to a friend. 

WT thought,” says he, “1 had served the public so importantly, in 
contributing what lay i me towards the advancement of your glorious 
undertaking, that the having been in an odious ministry ought not to have 
obliged me to be absent.” (Dal. App) This avowal would be decisive in 
the case of another man ; but Sunderland was one who would cover himself 
with fictitious infamy to serve 2 purpose of ambition, protit, safety, or 
court favour. 
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under the auspices of lord Melfort and father Petre. * 
James’s counsels were vacillating and weak ; yet, had 
his military measures been as vigorously pursued as 
they were prudently designed,— his military means but 
employed with a decision and energy proportioned to 
their strength, organisation, and the crisis, —had James 
himself possessed the qualities of an able captain, or 
had he a capable lieutenant, instead of the dege- 
nerate nephew of Turenne,—the prince of Orange 
would, most probably, have met the fate of the duke of 
Monmouth, 

The king began by collecting, strengthening, and dis- 
posing his fleet. He fitted out more ships to reinforce 
the squadron actually at sea. It now consisted of thirty 
sail, chiefly third and fourth rate, as best suited for the 
season.t To these he added sixteen fire-ships. He, 
at the same time, ordered home his squadrons in the 
Mediterranean and the West Indies.{ Lord Dart- 
‘mouth, sir Roger Strickland, and sir John Bury were 
the three flag officers appointed to command. Dart- 
mouth, a protestant, was placed over Strickland, a ca- 
tholic, to conciliate the seamen. 

He applied himself with equal diligence to the army. 
Ten men, chosen for their known fidelity, and more 
valued on that account than for their numerical strength, 
were added to every regiment, horse and foot, except 
the guards.§ This favoured corps was exempted through 
confidence in its fidelity. Royal commissions were 
issued for raising several new regiments. || The militias 
of London and of the several counties were called out, 
and ordered to hold themselves in readiness to serve for 
the defence of the kingdom. Three battalions of in- 
fantry, a troop of guards, and two regiments of cavalry, 
were recalled from Scotland. Three battalions of in- 
fantry and a regiment of cavalry were brought from 
Ireland, 


* Van Citt, Nov. 9. Bar. Nov. 25. 
+ MS. Memoirs of James, cited in Life, ii. 186. t Id. ibid. 
§ MS, Memoirs, cited in Life, &c. jj Ibid. ii, 186. ¥ Id, ibid. 
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James and his counsellors were convinced that no 
person of rank or property would join the prince of 
Orange.* This impression was natural. The nobility 
and powerful commoners, including those who already 
eonspired with the prince of Orange, offered their 
services, and accepted commissions to Taise troops with, 
apparently, overflowing zeal. He had on foot an army 
of 32,000 men, which foree (with the navy already 
mentioned) he thought sufficient to deal with the 
prince of Orange either by sea or land. + 

The king’s military dispositions appear to betray no 
marked want of vigour or foresight. Apprehending 
that the prince of Orange had accomplices in London, 
that his first attempt would be by the river, and that 
he might possess himself of Rochester and Chatham, he 
concentrated the chief strength of his army round the 
capital. If the prince landed in the north or the west, 
this disposition placed the army at a convenient, if not 
central, distance to march on the point of attack. Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, Hull, Chester, and Carlisle, were gar- 
risoned with horse and foot. Rochester, Gravesend, 
Dartmouth, and Maidstone, were secured by detach 
ments from the army which defended London. Seot- 
land and Ireland Were placed in a state of defence ; 
the one by the privy council, the other by Tyrconnel. 

The king’s chief want must have been that of money, 
in the absence of a grant from parliament. This was 
supplied by the permanent revenues, his own economy, 
and the supplies of Louis XIV. } 

The condition of the last, tacit or express, appears 
to have been that James should consent to no com- 
promise or negotiation with the prince of Orange. 
Louis XIV.; writing to Barillon on the Ist of No- 
vember, expresses his satisfaction that his money had 
given James increased firmness ; deprecates any Bego- 
tiation with the prince, as “it would lead only to the 


owes a: Bai 18 Noy. Fox MSS. + MS. Memoirs, cited in Life. 
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entire ruin of the royal authority 3°? and advises a pub- 
lic declaration of war by James against the prince of 
Orange and the states,—in order to cut off all commu. 
nication between them and his subjects.* 

‘The ambassador had already assured his master that 
the king would rather Jose all than preserve 2 part of 
the royal power by concession to the princet ; and 
D’ Adda communicated to his court James’s declaration, 
as a king and a gentleman, that, were the enemy at 
Whitehall, he would send back the first messenger who 
brought offers of negotiation from the prince, hang the 
second, and answer with his cannon. ¢ Meanwhile the 
prince of Orange and bis ruin were rapidly advancing 
upon him. 

The progress of the war favoured the prince’s enter- 
prise. The French took Philipsburg, and almost com- 
rmanded the palatinate ; but the incapacity of marshal 
D’Humieres, and the resolution of the city of Cologne, 
frustrated the designs of Louis in the only quarter 
where Holland could be assailed. The prince was thus 
at liberty to complete his preparations, Accounts zeached 
him thet Strickland lay in the Downs with about twelve 
men of war ; and Herbert, who commanded the Dutch 
fleet, was ordered out to attack or gain over the royal 
squadron, Contrary winds drove him back to port ; and 
both the prince and the states, who had little confidence 
in him, were content with the issue. This incident was 
magnified in England to a complete disabling of the 
Dutch fleet,— a proof only of the fears of the king. 

‘William, upon the return of Herbert, resolved to 
embark in person with the invading armament, and sail 
for England. A manifesto or declaration was an indis- 
pensable preliminary. The draft, concerted by the 
prince's Dutch confidants, and tranelated by Burnet, 
failed to give satisfaction. Major Wildman, @ repub- 
lican of the commonwealth, condemned the stress: laid on 


Louis to Barillon, Nov. 12. 1688. Fox MSS. 
ee BA +t D’ Adda, Oct. 29, 1688. 
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the dispensing power, which had been exercised by the 
kings of England for ages; and on the prosecution of 
the bishops, who had been legally tried, acquitted, and 
discharged. He proposed a rival manifesto, written by 
himself, in which he carried the review of tyrannical 
grievance back into the reign of Charles II., and “laid - 
down,” says Burnet, “a scheme of the government 
of England.” 

Wildman spoke and wrote with contagious fervour, 
and the facility of an expert demagogue. He was sup- 
ported by a party among his countrymen at the Hague. 
His design, according to the bishop, was “ deep and 
spiteful :” — it was to sow discord between the English 
church party and the prince. But, whatever his design 
or character, his views were just. He rested the cause 
upon its true basis,—~s reform of the political govern- 
ment, —— not the petty warfare of parties and sects ; 
and, according to Burnet himself, he was supported by 
lords Mordaunt and Macclesfield. 

But the reign of Charles would have brought em. 
barrassing reminiscences to the church party. The 
bishops and clergy had preached passive obedience, and 
sanctified orthodox persecution, during a pious reign, 
in which they enjoyed a monopoly of wealth, favour, 
power, and persecution. James invaded their exclusive 
privilege: he was guilty of the double sin of popery 
and toleration ; and his tyranny to the nation could no 
longer be endured by the church. 

Lord Shrewsbury, Henry Sidney, and admiral Rus- 
sell objected, on the ground that reflections on the late 
reign would disgust many lords and gentlemen, A 
schism was prevented by @ mutual compromise of 
omissions and alterations; and the declaration, thus 
amended, was put forth. This document is too long, 
too trite, and too accessible to require more than mere 
mention ; —-it is, moreover, nothing more than one 
of those politic manifestoes which are- issued by all 
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It may be right heré to pause for a moment upon the 
three chief heads df accusation against Jamez. He af- 
fected to be above the law, and was, therefore, a tyrant. 
He did not, however, assume the right of suspending or 
dispensing with all laws, as, according to the popular 
notion, he is supposed to have done, but only those penal 
enactments which interfered with his prerogative of 
commanding the services of all and any of his subjects. 
His lawyers told him this was a prerogative inseparable 
from his person, which no statute could limit or invade. 
The same prerogative had been claimed by Charles Ik, 
vindicated by Shaftesbury, and withdrawn from opera~ 
tion rather than renounced, James, then, did not assert 
it without precedent, or without law. He did not assert 
it without appeal. He submitted the question to the com- 
Peper jurisdiction, and eleven of the twelve judges de~ 
cided in his favour. The case of sir Edward Hales was 
a collusive proceeding, but not an illegal or unprece- 
dented mode of trying a right. Such a prerogative, it 
is true, was equivalent, thus far, to arbitrary power ; but 
this admission would only prove that arbitrary power had 
countenance from the law of England. The judges, it 
will be said, misinterpreted the law from fear or favour, 
and were appointed for the purpose. Discarding, 23 
a delusive phrase, the maxim that the king can do no 
wrong, and holding James responsible of right, as he 
was held in fact, still he was not the sole criminal, but 
the accomplice, and, in some measure, the victim, of 
cerrupt or craven judges, and of an anomalous system 
of jurisprudence, which allows judges to make law undet 
the name of expounding it. In fine, of the eleven 
judges who decided the case of Hales four only were 
named by the king. 

To come to the case of the bishops : — they refused 
compliance with an order of their king, whilst they 
professed passive obedience to him as a tenet of their 
church ; and after having, in a precisely similar 
ee ov vad the royal mandate implicitly in the late 
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reign. They presented @ petition to the king desiring 
to be excused, They considered their petition legal and 
dutiful, —as most assuredly it was. The king considered 
it a seditious libel ; committed them, in default of dail, 
upon their refusal to enter even into their own recog. 
nisances ; submitted the question to trial by a jury of 
their common country, and had a verdict against him. 
His proceedings, then, against the bishops, however vex- 
atious and oppressive, were not illegal, and, therefore, 
not tyrannical. The surest test will be to suppose 
James, for a moment, a true son, not of the church of 
Rome, but of the church of England ; and the objects 
of his prosecution, not protestant bishops, but dissenters 
or papists ;— would not his conduct be very differently 
viewed, though the question of its legality would remain 
the same ? 

The charge respecting a ‘supposititious heir was 
one of the most flagrant wrongs ever done to a sove- 
reign or a father. The son of James 11. was, perhaps, 
the only prince in Europe of whose blood there could 
be no rational doubt, considering the verification of his 
hirth, the unimpeached: life of his mother, and the 
general morality of courts and queens. 

The hackneyed pen of Burnet was employed to re- 
eonecile invasion and insurrection with the subject’s 
allegiance. Non-resistance to the king was, he admitted, 
“the constant doctrine of the church of England; but 
all general words, however large,” he adds, “have 
a tacit exception and reserve in them, if the matter 
require it.” 

The extent of obedience to the supreme authority 
is reducible to either of two principles, —that of resist- 
ance, reform, and revolution, held by those who assert 2 
Toutual compact between the sovereign and the commu- 
nity from which he derives his power, and that of non- 
resisting obedience, Both principles have produced 
generous virtues and great actions: and both parties, 
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witheut the honesty to disavow the other ; and envelopes 
himeelf in a flimsy maxim, which might be taken up 
by any knave or villain who was violating the ordinances 
of God and man. 7 

Meanwhile news of the king’s concessions and repar- 
ations came to the Hague. The prince took no further 
notice of them than issuing a supplementary declaration, 
ju which he said, in substance, that the protestant re- 
ligion and liberties of England could be secured only by 
himself, 

D’Albeville continued at his post, in spite of rebuffs 
and scoffs on every side. ‘* Now,” said he to Sidney, 
« that the king has come to a settlement with his sub- 
jects, what can you want with him in England ?” Sidney 
replied, “We will tell him when we are there.” * 

The prince of Orange had made every preparation, 
and taken every precaution, for his momentous under- 
taking, when a second schism arose upon the mode of 
executing it. Wildman and his party would have the 
fleet sent out once more, to lear the sea for the invading 
armament, by the defeat or defection of the English 
navy. The extreme value of time at a season when the 
transports were liable to be ice-bound in port; the un- 
certainty of a meeting between the two fleets, if either 
were not so disposed ; the impossibility of keeping troops 
and horses long on board ; were urged on the other 
side ; and prevailed, chiefly through the firmness and 
authority of the prince. 

The embarkation took place with remarkable secrecy 
and despatch. A transport fleet of 500 vessels was 
hired in three days; and the troops, which had been 
marched from the plains of Nimeguen, were put on board 
in the Zuyder Zee. It was ten days before they could 
sail out of the Texel. On the 20th of October the 
wind changed from west to east, and. orders were dis- 
patched instantly to Helvoetshuys. 

The prince of Orange presented himself in a general 
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assembly of the states to take his leave. He thanked 
them for their kindness ; called God to witness, that, in 
leaving them, he had no end before his eyes but the 
good of his country ; that he went to England with no 
other intentions than those he had set forth in his de- 
claration ; and, committing himself to Providence, ear- 
nestly recommended to their care the princess his wife, 
who, he said, loved their country equally with her own. 

It was,” says Burnet, “a sad but a kind parting.” 
Some of every province offered an answer to what the 
prince had said; but they all melted into tears and 
passion: only the prince himself continued firm in his 
gravity and phlegm.” - The compiler of the Life of 
James says, that the prince told the states, in this parting 
speech, “he would die their servant, or live their 
friend*;” and most of the historians and biographers 
of William have described him as the first to shed tears. 
The situation was calculated to excite emotion, The 
prince of Orange must have loved a country which he 
had served and saved, though he hated the republic ; 
and the speakers may well have “ melted into tears and 
passion,” though many present, and those the truest 
lovers of their country and its freedom, would have pre 
ferred his destruction to his return. William must have 
had a soul of iron if, as Burnet states, he remained alone 
unmoved. 

The prince of Orange proceeded immediately from 
the Hague to Helvoetsluys. He was detained three days 
on board before he weighed anchor. The whole fleet, 
consisting of 52 men-of-war, 25 frigates, 25 fire-ships, 
and near 400 transports, was afloat on the night of the 
19th. Admiral Herbert commanded the first line. 
The prince commanded the main force in the centre, 
with the colours of England at his top-mast, bearing 
the inscription, ‘ ‘The protestant religion and liberties of 
England ;” and, underneath, the motto of the house. 
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of Nassau, ‘Te maintiendray.” The Datch vice-admiral 
Evertzen commanded the rear. 

The wind changed to the north-west next day, and 
the night brought with it a tremendous storm. After 
struggling in vain for twenty-four hours, signals were 
made to return to port. The greater number of ves- 
sels had got back by the 22d; but several beat the 
seas for some days. Yet not a single ship was lost, and 
only one man perished, by being blown from the shrouds. 
The only serious loss was that of horses, from want 
of air.* 

This incident made no impression on the prince of 
Orange or the states. They magnified the disaster in 
the Dutch gazettes to the loss of nine men of war; and 
several smaller craft foundered ; a thousand horses 
thrown overboard ; and Dr. Burnet drowned.t The 
object was to delude James into a revocation of his 
concessions or neglect of his defence. The king did 
neither, He employed the time thus gained by him in 
recruiting the old and completing the new regiments, 
and in making further dispositions against the invader. 

An Englishman named Langham, who had served in 
the Dutch army, was detected in London circulating the 
declaration of the prince of Orange. He was arrested, 
and indicted for high treason, The crown lawyers did 
not venture to set forth the contents of so dangerous a 
document ; and the grand jury, in default of evidence, 
ignored the bill. 

The prince had proclaimed, in his declaration, that 
he was invited over by several lords, both spiritual and 
temporal. This startling assertion determined the king 
to search the faith of the bishops. 

+ Bishop Burnet mentions, indeed, that many vessels were exceeding:y 
shattered + and proves this by a fact which militates violently against the 
{awe of navigation and of nature.‘ Some ships,”” he says, * were ro shat 
laws Ofnat, ss soon.as they came in, and ail was ¢aken out of them, they 
{ramediately unk down.” Both parties on this occasion claimed raspect- 
Piety in thelr favour the special agency of divine Providence: the friends 


ively inet for the wreck of the Dutch feet, the friends of the prince for 
his safety; but the above phenomenon, ‘attested by the bishop, appears 
2 


the only manifestati ra, 
oniy manitestatl “ta. af King James. cited in Life, 
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On the 16th of October James commanded the at- 
tendance of the archbishop of Canterbury; informed him 
of the designed invasion ; and said that the bishops owed 
it to his service, and their own characters, to publish “ an 
abhorrence” of the designs of the prince of Orange. 
The word “ abhorrence,” it should be remembered, was an 
ordinary and technical term of episcopal court compliance 
during the late reign. The archbishop replied that his 
brethren had, for the most part, retired to their respective 
dioceses, supposing their attendance at court no longer 
necessary. He then took his leave ; and James pro- 
ceeded no further in the matter until the 3lst of 
October. F 

On that day he sent for Compton, bishop of Lon- 
don. ‘hat prelate was, or pretended to be, out of 
town when the summons came. He presented himself 
next morning. The king, having read to him the ob- 
noxious passage in the declaration, asked whether the 
assertion was true. Compton answered with an equivo- 
cation: “ Sir,” said he, “ Lam confident the rest of the 
bishops will as readily answer in the negative as myself.” 
The prelate who gave this answer had incurred the 
penalties of high treason several months before by sub- 
scribing the invitation to the prince, 

The king said he believed them all innocent, but per- 
sisted in demanding the customary abhorrence. Compton 
obtained time for consideration, and retired. Sancroft 
received orders to attend the king next day (Novem« 
ber 2.), with such of his brethren as were in or near 
London. At this third meeting there were present the 
archbishop, and the bishops of London, Peterborough, 
Rochester, Durham, Chester, and St. David’s. The 
king produced the prince’s declaration ; told the prelates 
there was in it a passage which concerned them ; ordered 
the passage to be read by lord Preston, secretary of state; 
repeated his belief of their innocence ; and intimated 
that it was incumbent on them to put forth a disavowal. 

The archbishop protested his own innocence, and his 
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‘The king next questioned the pishop ef London. He 

replied that he had given bis answer the day before. 

The bishop of Durham said, “ I am sure i am none of 

them.” “Nor I,” repeated the ethers, who had not yet 
ken, 

The king dismissed them, with an order to hold 
a meeting of such bishops as were within reach ; 
draw up & vindication of themselves; and bring or 
gend it next day. A meeting accordingly took place ; 
and the archbishop, with the bishops of London, Ro- 
chester, and Peterborough, came to Whitehall on the 
6th of November. Watson, of St. David’s, was waiting 
to join them in their audience of the king. They declined 
his company, and obtained his exclusion. 

The king, meanwhile, had manifested impatience, 
After mutual protestations of innocence on the one part, 
and confidence on the other, he asked, “ But where 
is the paper I desired you to draw up and bring 
me?” The archbishop replied, “ Sir, we have brought 
no paper, nor, with submission, do we think it necessary 
or proper for us to do so: since your majesty is pleased 
to say you think us guiltless, we despise what all 
the world besides shall say.” ‘ But,” said the king, 
“1 expected a paper from you: I take it you promised 
me one.” 

A long dialogue, or rather debate, ensued. San- 
croft has recorded, with a frankness somewhat sur- 
prising, the disingenuous artifices of dispute employed 
on his own side, and the prompt vigour with which he 
and his brethren were pressed by the king. 

The bishops began by seeking refuge in a denial of the 
authenticity of the document, “ We assure your ma- 
jesty,” said they, “ that scarce one in fivehundred believes 
it to be the prince’s true declaration.” “Then,” said the 
king, vehemently, “ that one in five hundred would bring 
in the prince of Orange upon my throat.” “God forbid" 
responded their lordships. The archbishop still urged 
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he does, think you he will stick at a lie?” “ Truly, sir,” 
said the bishops, “this isa business of state which does 
not belong to us.” The archbishop followed up this 
sarcasm, in a tone of sneering evasion, by referring to 
the imprisonment of the seven bishops for touching-on 
matters of state. ‘ This, my lord,” said the king, “ is 
a querelle d’ Allemand, quite out of the way.” 

At last it was suggested by the bishops that he might 
publish their verbal disayowal. “No,” said the king, “ if 
I should publish it, the people would not believe me.”? 
“ Sir,”’ replied the bishops, ‘ the word of a king is 
sacred, and it ought to be believed on its own authority. 
It would be presumptuous in us to pretend to strengthen 
it ; and the people cannot but believe your majesty in 
this matter.” The king’s answer was conclusive. 
“ They,” said he, “ that could believe me guilty of 2 
false son, what will they not believe of me?” 

The prelates, in conclusion, said that, as bishops, they 
could assist the king only with their prayers; but, as peers, 
they were ready to serve him in parliament, or assembled 
in common with such peers temporal as were in London 
or its neighbourhood. Whether the king expressed any 
satisfaction with their proffered aid of prayer does not 
appear ; but he rejected their services as peers, and the 
conference terminated.* 


* See disavowal, in the handwriting of Sancroft, found among his 
Pipers; and the account, partly by the compiler, partly from the king's 

iS. Memoirs, in Life of James, ii, 216, “ His majesty,” says the latter, 
“left the bishops abruptly, and said he would trust to his army." Spat 
bishop of Rochester, whore part icipation in the ecclesiastical com: 
mission was odious, whose retreat from it was despicable, and whose 
late zeal failed to redeem his character, has given an account of th 
transaction different from the foregoing in some important particulars. 
The bishops, he says, urged that the whole matter should be referred to a 
free parliament, ‘The king was incensed against them ; lord Preston re- 
proached them ; the bishops of Chester and St. David’s, who appeared to 
assist as mere spectators, were, at the request of the archbishop, ordered 
by the king to withdraw. The archbishop then said, “It was contrary to 
their peerage and profession to promote a war against 2 prince sa nearly 
allied to the crown ;"" but they would give a verbal disavowal, which might 
be printed. The king continued to demand it under theie hands : the 
bishops continued to evade or refuse ; and “ his majesty left them abruptly, 
telling them he would trust to his army.” 
allusion of the archbishop, i he made it, to the relation of the 
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Why did those pious and right reverend persons re- 
fuse to pronounce, upon the declaration and enterprise of 





Spfat Isboured systematically to give the church the chief credit of the 
revolution, by way of meriting pardon from his brother bishops, His dis- 
cretion did not always keep pace with his zeal. Contrasting, on this sub- 
fect, the conduct of the bishops in England wha refused, and those in 
Scotland who gave the king, If not a declaration of abhorrence, yet_an 
imprecation of “shame,” upon the prince of Orange, he says, that “as 
the bishops in Engiand, by refusing to stand by the doctrine ‘of passive 
obedience, saved episcopacy in England, s0 the Scottish bishops, by ad. 
hering to that doctrine, destroyed episcopacy in Scotland.” It would ap- 
pear, then, that passive obedience should be adhered to or renounced as 
it might ,happen to be adverse or favourable to the preservation of 
episcopacy. + 

The compiler of the Life from the MS, Memoirs of King James says, 
that his majesty sent for the archbishop of Canterbury, and the bishops of 
London, Winchester, and two or three more, and asked them whether 
they had invited the prince of Orange. ‘The bishops, he saya, were puz- 
zled what to answer ; but said, at Jast, that they would never own any other 
king while his majesty lived. "The king pressed them to ign an unequi- 
vocal abhorrence of the prince’s invasion; but they demurred. It 
deeply to be regretted that the compiler, or the successive compilers, of 
the Life did not make more frequent and coptous extracts from the text of 
the king. There is, in the passages cited from his Memoira, a tone of 

ir ry and moderation which commands implicit confidence ; and they 
sre Valuable for that method and diligence which formed the better part of 
ag character of James st the better period of his Ute. ad a 

‘The king,” says James, in one apsages e compiler, 
reminded them of their ‘memorable petition, and of his baying then 
told them that, at the instigation of ie who designed his: theic 
Tuin, they had raised a devil which they could not lay, and, when too late, 
would repent their error.” To convince them that “some of them had 
done it maliciously, he assured them that he kept the paper in his pocket, 
and yet copies of if were spread about, which raised so furious a ferment 
against him.” He bade them take uotice Low his predictions had come to 
pass ; and urged upon them that the least duty they owed to the church, of 
which they professed themselves true sons, to the service of their sovereign, 
and “as-some amends for the hari they had done him by their petition, 
and their behaviour after it,” was to teclare their dislike.of the invasion, 
and show their loyalty both in the pulpits and out of them, He was going, 
he said, to head his army against the invader ; and assured them that, if 
it pleased God to give him success and victory over his enemies, he 
would keep his promise; “and, though he had little reason to be satisfied 
with many of them, yet it should not hinder him from standing to the 
engagement he had always made of supporting them in the enjoyment of 
their religion and possessions. . . . But,” continues James, “ notwith= 
standing all the king could say, and all he had done to give them satistac- 
tion, he could not prevail with the archbishop, nor the majority of them, 
to deglare their dislike of the invasion, though the bishop of Winchester, 
and some others, were for doing it.” 

‘Some writers have thought it strange that James shou'd not accept 
the compromise of a verbal disavowal, to be published by himself, 
Neither the compiler nor the king, in the paseage cited from his Me. 
moirs, alludes ¢o any offer of a verbal expression of dislike, The 
only concession mentioned as coming from the bishops is the declara- 
tion that “they would never own any other king while hie majesty 
lived.” This expression is ascribed dniy to the archbishop by the 
apologist, and by Sancroft himself. ‘That prelate kept his word. He 
wanted force of character; but he redeemed previous weaknesses by 
descending from the throne of Canterbury, with his principles and'con- 
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the prince of Orange, under their hands, the sentence 
which they were ready to pronounce with their lips? Were 
the question purely temporal, and the recusants laymen, 
an answer would obviously suggest itself — that the verbal 
abhorrence was offered because it might be pleaded as a 
merit to James, if he maintained himself on the throne, 
or repudiated as a calumny, if fortune declared for the 
prince. 

Tt was urged by the bishops upon the king, that the 
temporal peers were equally implicated with themselves, 
and should be subjected to the same scrutiny. Up to 
the recent publication of the Life of James, the bishops 
only were supposed to have been put to the test. The 
compiler of the Life states that the king summoned, 
among others, lords Halifax, Nottingham, Abingdon, 
Clarendon, and Burlington, and received from them a 
disclaimer, with all imaginable’ protestations of loyalty.* 
This statement is borne out by the Dutch ambassador. 4 

William, meanwhile, lay at Helvoetsluys, repairing the 
damage suffered by his fleet. When all was repaired, 
his expedition was doomed to a new mishap. For some 
weeks it had blown a continual gale. The Dutch men~ 
of-war rode out at sea. On the 27th of October the 
fleet was exposed to a storm during six hours. The 
propitious, or, as it was called in England, the protestant 
east wind, came at last; and on the Ist of November 
(old style) the prince of Orange sailed out a second time 
from Helvoeteluys with an evening tide. Lord Dart- 
mouth, meanwhile, had arrived from the Nore, off 
Harwich, full of confidence, with the English fleet.t 





science, to poverty and obscurity. Supposing, however, the verbal dis- 
scewal offered, the king acted prudently in rejecting it. It would be 
avted by the ignorant public, and by the better informed enemies of 
sextes, why the disavowal, if authentic, was not put forth by the bishops 
areretives ‘The answer would be, that this was another pious or popish 
{ReMi's and a new wreath would be added to the crown of martyrdom of 
Te bunops, who, after having, it would be said, suffered in their persons, 
the pistfared, with the same christian meekness, the sacrifice of their 
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On Saturday, the 3d of November, his scouts dis- 
covered, at break of day, 13 sail of the Dutch fleet; and 
he sent out three frigates, which captured only a fly-boat 
without her rudder, having on board four companies of 
English troops. He had, he said, made ready to sail 
with his fleet on Saturday ; but the sea came 30 heavy, 
and the tide fell so cross, that he was unable to sail until 
the following morning. 

This delay of lord Dartmouth, which he imputes to 
the wind and tide, but which others have variously 
ascribed to weakness, incapacity, the treachery of his 
officers, and his own, proved decisive of the fortunes of 
the prince of Orange and king James.* 

Lord Dartmouth should not be rashly condemned.t 
He had a reputation for professibnal services and personal 
honour ; and he died, two years afterwards, a jacobite 
prisoner in the tower. He has been both acquitted and 
condemned by James.$ Lord Dartmouth was sur- 
rounded by disaffected officers. The numerical majority 
of them were faithful ; but the most considerable were in 
the interests of the prince of Orange, and caballed on 
board. § 

The impossibility of his giving chase on the 3d, with 
a contrary wind and lee tide, is asserted by lord Tor- 
rington, one of the disaffected officers ||, who further 


* The unfortunate commander was sensible of its importance. He sums 
up his difficulties and disappointments by these words to the king :— 
"Thus I have given your majesty a true account of all my proceedings, 
which are so far from the vain hopes I had that I take myself for the most 
unfortunate man living; though I know your majesty is too just to expect 
more than wind and weather will permit.” (Letter of lord Dartmouth 
to the King. Dal. App.) Finding, he says, that the Dutch sailed by 
Dover on Saturday, had a fresh gale that night, and a fair wind nexe day, 
he despairs of coming up to them before a landing was effected ; declines, 
with the unanimous advice of the flag-officers, the hazard of attacking a 
ficet superior to his own, with the advantage of being discharged of its 
convoy; “is at a stand’ what to do;” and waits his majesty’s further 
pleasure. 

Sir W. Booth told me lord Dartmouth certainly connived at the pass- 
ing of the Dutch fleet. Halifax MS. 

+ He acquits, in his answer to lord Dartmouth’s mournful dispatch (Dal. 
App), and condemns in his memoirs ; but it would be scarcely reasonable 
to expect fairness or consistency in his after judgment of a failure which 
had a great share in depriving him of three Kingdoms. 

4 MS Mem. of Byng, lord ‘orrington, cited in Dal. App. 314. 
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states, that, when the fleet sailed after the Dutch next 
day, there was a meeting of the captains inclined to the 
prince, of whom some declared that, if lord Dartmouth 
attacked the Dutch, they were “ bound in honour to do 
their duty; but eventually it was agreed to desert him.” * 

The duke of Grafton, piqued by the appointment of 
lord Dartmouth in preference to himself, went down to 
the fleet, before the prince of Drange had yet sailed, and 
not only gained over several of the commanders t, but 
attempted to inveigle the admiral, under pretence of an 
invitation to dinner, on board the ship of captain Hast- 
ings, in order there to seize his person, and assume his 
command. { Lord Dartmouth was apprised of the de. 
sign, declined the invitation, and did not venture to 
institute an inquiry. His mind and energy were 
further distracted between his fidelity as a subject and 
his conscience as a protestant. 

Lord Torrington states §, that, in a council of war 
called by lord Dartmouth, off Harwich, it was proposed 
by the officers in the interest of the prince that they 
should stand over to the Dutch coast, and wait the 
coming out of the Dutch fleet; but that this proposition 
was overruled by the majority still faithful to James. It 
appears from a letter of lord Dartmouth that he was 
cautioned against such a course by the king himself. || 
Judging by the uniform practice of the British navy in 
more recent wars of defence, the course thus advised by 
the one party, and rejected by the other, would have been 
the most adverse to the former, and the wisest for the 
latter. The science of maritime war and seamanship has, 
it is true, been since advanced ; but the essential want was 
that of naval enterprise. Had Blake been in the place 
of lord Dartmouth, the Dutch fieet would not have come 
out of Helvoetsluys,and passed the straits of Dover, with 
out a battle. 

* Dal. App. ibid, 
+ Ms. Mem. of King James, cited in Life, &c. it 
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Lords Lumley and Danby had undertaken to head an 
insurrection in favour of the prince, if he landed in the 
north. William accordingly steered northwards the first 
day and night; but finding the wind veering to the 
west, or being informed that the king had a sufficient 
force to oppose him in the north, he changed his course, 
and sailed down mid channel between Calais and Dever, 
on Saturday, 3d of November, about noon. 

The spectacle was magnificent. * The opposite shores 
of France and England were lined with multitudes, who 
gazed with strong and opposite emotions, for several 
hours, upon the vast armament, moving in a line twenty 
miles in extent, and charged with the rival fortunes of 
princes, nations, and religions. 

The Dutch fleet was in sight of the Isle of Wight by 
the evening. he prince of Orange wished to land next 
day, which would be the anniversary of his birth and 
marriage ; but his friends preferred landing under the 
auspices of Guy Fawkes and the gunpowder treason, the 
next day but one. t ‘ 

Torbay was judged the best harbour for so large 
a fleet. ‘The pilot, who steered in the van, had orders 
to sail short of Dartmouth during the night. He 
misreckoned, and found himself, in the morning, be~ 
yond it. The wind still blew east, and it seemed 
necessary to sail on to Plymouth, the governor of which, 
lord Bath, had given the prince but vague assur- 
ances, ‘This error of the pilot was regarded as dis- 
astrous.f On a sudden the wind veered to the south ; 


* Rapin, who was on board, 

+ Burnet, iti. 326, ° 

{ Admnira\ Russell, according to Burnet, was in the utmost disorder, and 
pade the divine “ go to his prayers; for all was lost ;” but, on a sudden, 
Sto the wonder of all present,” the wind changed, and they landed, “I 
made,” continues the bishop, “ what haste I could to the place where the 
prince was, who took me heartily by the hand, and asked me if I would 
not now believe predestination ” (tii. 528, 324.). The fears of admiral 
Russell, and the excitement with which the prince of Orange referred to 
the doctrine of predestination, as if he had just escaped some extreme 
hazard, bear atrong internat evidence of exaggcration. ‘There is a key to 
the later which may be applied also to the former. Dr. Burnet,” saya 
a historian of the period (see Cunningham's Hist, of England, i. 2, 
2nd note in Burnet, iii, $28), “who understood but litte of military 
affairs, asked the prince of Orange which way he intended to march, and 
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and, after four hours’ sail, the whole fleet got into Torbay. 
The prince landed with marshal Schomberg, and viewed 
the ground for his encampment, 





when ; and desired to be employed by him in whatever service he should 
think ft. The prince only asked him what he thought of predestination ; 
Sand advised him, if he had a mind to be busy, to consult the canons.” TE 
this be true, both the prince and Russell amused themselves by playing 
upon the fears, ignorance, and conceit of Burnet. 


CHAP. V. 
1688. 


PREPARATIONS OF JAMES AGAINST WILLIAM. — DISHEARTENING 
PROSPECTS OF THE PRINCE. — EXETER ASSOCIATION. — DB- 
SERTIONS FROM JAMES — HIS CONSTERNATION — HE JOINS 
THE ARMY. — PERFIDY OF LORD CHURCHILL AND OTHERS. — 
RETREAT OF JAMES. — UNTILIAT CONDUCT OF ANNE. —~ 
MEETING OF PEERS. — NEGOTIATION WITH WILLIAM. — CON- 
DUCT OF HALIFAX. — SPURIOUS DECLARATION, —— THE PRINCE 
OF WALES SENT TO PORTSMOUTIC ANO BROUGHT BACK. —~ 
FIGHT OF THE QUEEN. —FIRST PLIGBT OF THE KING: —— 
RIOTS IN LONDON. — FALSE ALARM. — ARREST AND RETURN 
OF THE XING. — US SECOND AND FINAL DEPARTURE, —~ 
WILLIAM ENTERS LONDON. — MEETING OF PEERS. ——THE KING 
AND QUEEN IN FRANCE. 


‘Tue first intelligence of the landing of the prince of 
Orange was brought to James by an officer, who had 
ridden with such speed that, before finishing his ac- 
count, he fell exhausted at the king's feet. The 
landing at Torbay, without an encounter with lord 
Dartmouth, excited consternation. James denounced 
the prince as an unchristian and unnatural invader in 
the gazette ; and published, with a commentary, the 
prince’s declaration, — which could no longer be sup- 
pressed. 

William’s declaration was, accordingly, published by 
the king, with a preface, a running commentary on 
the text, and a subjoined reply, entitled Animadver- 
sions. The declaration, as it came from the hands of 
Fagel, is described by bishop Burnet as long and dull. 
In passing through the hands of the bishop, as trans- 
lator, it may, as he says, have been reduced in length, 
but it seems to have retained its dulness. The king’s 
advocates, especially the author of the Animadver- 
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sions, supposed to be Stuart, have the superiority in 
argument, 

James appeared to rally his energies. He selected 
Salisbury Plain as his chief place of rendezvous. Lord 
Feversham commanded in chief, until the king should 
arrive to lead his army in person. Colonels Fenwick 
and Lanier occupied Malborough and Warminster, with 
each a body of cavalry. His design was to march 
still further westward, for the purpose of preventing 
risings in favour of the prince of Orange, until the 
troops on their way from the north, —the Scotch cavalry, 
not yet arrived, — the Irish dragoons just arrived, but 
so fatigued as to demand rest, — and the train of are 
tillery, should be available. 

Thereappearsin James's preparatory measures no want 
of prudence or resolution. His confidence was such 
that, upon some suggestion of negotiating with the 
prince, he declared in council that he should regard as 
his enemy any one who advised him to treat with the 
invader of his kingdom.* He proclaimed in the gazette 
a detailed statement of the invading force, both naval 
and military. It has been charged upon him that he 
endeavoured to delude the people and himself, by repre- 
senting the army of the prince of Orange as contempt- 
ible.t But his representation agrees fairly enough with 
the vote of the states}; and contemptible it certainly 
would have been against a man of courage and capacity, 
who possessed the throne, the capital, the whole kingdom 
——except an undefended town near the coast, which 
might be occupied momentarily by a pirate,—and a 
regular army of 32,000 men. 

Meanwhile the progress of the prince of Orange was 
far from encouraging. His march of only twenty miles, 
from Torbay to Exeter, took two days of hardship and 
privations. § 


* MS. Mem., cited in Life, &e., ii, 209. 

$ Rapin. t Secret Delib. of the States Gen. MS, 

4 Burnet, whose account of the expedition is the great staple of most 
ing harratives, saya nothin, 





He seems to have thought 
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He was coldly received ; the people stood aloof ; and 
the authorities, both temporal and spiritual, either made 
a show of resistance, or fled from the perilous contagion. 
An officer named Hicks, whom he had sent forward to 
Exeter with a commission to announce his arrival, was 
apprehended by a warrant from the mayor. Lord Mor- 
daunt and Dr. Burnet came next with a few troops of 
horse. The gates were closed against them on their 
approach ; but opened upon lord Mordaunt’s summons, 
on pain of. death. It was a defenceless town, and had 
not a single soldier. The mayor would neither ac- 
knowledge nor hold communication with the prince of 
Orange. This took place on the third day after the 
landing. 

‘The prince himself made his entry next morn- 
ing, and was no better received than his represent- 
atives. The bishop, Dr. Lamplugh, proceeded directly 
to court, to pay his duty, he said, to the king, and re~ 
ceive hismajesty’s further commands ; “‘ which prudence, 
or timorousness,” says Kennet, “the king took for 
loyalty, and immediately gave him the archbishopric of 
York.” 

On Sunday, the 11th, when the prince had been in 
Exeter two days, Burnet proceeded to the cathedral ; 
took possession of the vacant pulpit ; preached a long 
sermon upon the 107th Psalm, to show that the prince 
had on his side “ the loving kindness of the Lord ;” and 
proceeded to read his highness’s declaration. No sooner 
had he commenced it, than the canons, the choristers, 
and the greater part of the congregation fled. Ferguson, 
who accompanied the prince, made a similar experi- 
Ment upon the dissenters, with still less success: he 
could obtain entrance into the meeting-house only by 





from Helsvoetsluys to Torbay 5 and the divine, doubtless, enjoyed his com- 
forigon the march. But Rapin, one of the huguenot officers who accom. 
panied the prince, describes what he suffered :—the drenching tain, the 
roads ankle deep ; the officers without a change of clothes, without harses, 
‘eth cait bpd. athdbamal ras Gin: Siied. eke ts edhe Netter tae. 
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forcing the door. This disinclination of the people is 
generally ascribed to the recollection of the cruelties 
which followed the invasion of Monmouth. It must 
have been the want of passion. Popular zeal does not 
reason or reflect ; and the severities of one rebellion de~ 
posit the seeds of another. 

The prince of Orange rested nine days at Exeter, 
without being joined by one person of distinction or in- 
fluence. He had given commissions to lord Mordaunt, 
sir John Guise, and sir Robert Peyton, to raise three 
regiments. ‘Ihe levy did not proceed. He began to” 
turn his eyes to his mast heads. It is stated that he 
held a council of war, and “ suffered it to be proposed 
to him” that he should reimbark.* He suspected that 
he was betrayed ; and threatened, upon his return to 
Holland, to publish the names of those who had invited 
him, “as a just return for their treachery, folly, and 
cowardice.” t 

The king, from the want of activity or means, was 
unable to take advantage of this desperate position of 
the prince. There was, possibly, an error in James's 
system of defence. He should perhaps have covered the 
capital with one division of his force, and held another 
movable army in a central station, ready to march 
where the enemy should present himself. Such was 
the defence of Elizabeth against the armada. James 
had, it is true, neither her able and faithful servants, nor 
her force of character, nor, in short, any thing of hers, 
except her example, — which was thrown away upon 
such a man. It is strange, if any thing were strange 
in his conduct, that he did not execute his own in- 
tention of pressing close on the prince of Orange with 
the garrison and other troops immediately disposable, 
without waiting the arrival of the troops from the 
north. While the prince was thus exposed, the king 
made war upon him only with extraordinary gazettes. 

Such men as James are made to be unfortunate. ‘The 


* Rapin. 
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gentlemen of the south-western counties, encouraged by 
the supineness of the king, and shamed by the presence 
and perseverance of the prince, began to come in. Major 
Barrington is named as the first gentleman who joined 
the prince. He was followed by sir Edward Seymour, 
at whose suggestion a bond of association was drawn 
up, to be signed by all those lords and gentlemen who 
joined. “* Without this,” he said, “ the prince’s 
friends might drop off when they pleased : they were 
but as a rope of sand.” The prince, notwithstanding, 
suspected Seymour, and ordered an officer to watch his 
movements. * 

‘The engagement, thus signed, bound the parties before 
God and man to support one another in defence of the 
Jaws and liberties of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
the protestant religion, and the prince of Orange. 

The prince rebuked them for their backwardness. 
“© We expected,” said he, “ you, that dwelt so near the 
place of our landing, would have joined us sooner : 
not,” he continues, *‘ that we want your military as- 
sistance, 60 much as your countenance and presence, to 
justify our declared pretensions, rather than to accom- 
plish our good and gracious designs.” T 


* Hal. MSS. 

+ He then proceeds in a tasteless and hollow strain of more than regal 
poms ‘Though we have brought a good fiect and army to render these 

ingdoms happy, by rescuing all protestants from popery, slavery, and at- 
bitrary power, by restoring them to their rights arid properties éstablished 
by law, and by promoting of peace and trade, which is the soul of govern- 
ment, and the very jife-blood of a nation, yet we rely more on the goodness of 
‘God, and the justice of our cause, than on any human force and power what- 
‘ever. Yet, since God is pleased we shall make use of human means, and not 
expect miracles for our preservation and happiness, let us not neglect 
making use of this gracious opportunity, but, with prudence and courage, 
put in execution our 60 honourable purposes. Therefore, gentlemen, friends, 
End fellow protestants, we bid you and all your followers most heartily 
Welcome to our court and camp. Let the whole world judge now if our 
pretensions are not just, generous, sincere, and above price, since we might 
have even a bridge of gold to return back’; but it is our principle and reso- 
Jution rather to die in a good cause than live in a bad one: well knowing 
that virtue and true honour is ii 
Kind our great and only design.” It should’be observed here, that the 
prince makes very light of both the previous “ invitation ” and_ present 
countenance ” of his English friends, compared with his own “ preten~ 
sions,” and the good and gracious obligations which he was conferring 


eae the three Kingdoms. He departed, in addressing the English, from 




















‘own reward, and the happiness of man @ 
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The defection now beganin a fatal quarter— the king’s 
army. The example was set by lord Colchester, eldest 
son of lord Rivers, and a lieutenant in lord Dover's troop 
of lifeguards. He could seduce but four privates of his 
regiment ; but was accompanied by colonel Godfrey, 
Mr. How, who had gone over upon a secret mission to 
the prince*, and about sixty other horsemen. Wharton, 
son of lord Wharton, Russell, brother of the sacrificed 
ford, and Jord Abingdon, joined the prince. But the 
defection which most deeply wounded James was that 
of lord Cornbury, son of the earl of Clarendon, and 
nephew of the first duchess of York. Lord Cornbury, 
finding himself the senior officer at Salisbury in the 
absence of Lanier, ordered out his own regiment of 
dragoons, the king's, avd St. Albans; the two latter com- 
manded respectively by lieutenant-colonels Compton and 








customed to address the Hollanders, ‘This cerogates from the unostenta- 
tious and real greatness of his character, But perhaps he thought it pru- 
dent to rise above the Dutch republican ievel in addressing English 
royalists of whom he aspired to become king. 

1 English peaple, as if by a tacit understanding, are never named : 
Rone are recognised Veneath the condition of gentlemen, uniess by the 
feudal and contemptuous denomination of followers. It ix a distinctive 
tralt of the revolution of 1688, that the people are not parties to it, even 
by name, as a decent formality. 

Among the “ gentlemen, friends, and fellow protestants,” who joined 
the prince of Orange at Exeter, was the noted intriguer named ke, 
who, in the title-page of his Secret History of the evolution, desig’ 
nates himgelf “ the principal transactor in it.” Speke, it will’ be re- 
membered, had been prosecuted and fined in the late reign (or a libel, 
charging upon the govérnment, or rather upon James, then duke of York, 
the assassination of lord Essex in the Tower ; and, by bis own account, 
had purchased his peace afterwards by the payment of 5000/. From being 
thus obnoxious, he was, he states, received into the royal favour, and offered 
by the king a bribe of 10,000. if he introduced himeelf as a spy into the 
camp of the prince of Orange. To win the king’s confidence, he declined 
the reward ; set out with three passes, signed by lord Feversham, “ for all 
hours, times, and seasons, without interruption or denial ;” proceeded to 
Exeter; gave his passes to Bentinck, “ who made no little use of them qt 
obtained the confidence of the prince of Orange, to whom he was devoted 
“ from principle ;” and wrote letters, at the prince's dictation, to the king, 
calculated to work upon his fears, and excite his distrust of those around 
him, by pretending that bis chief officers but waited the opportunity to 
desert him. The information of the spy was as true as his motives were 
treacherous; and, unfortunately for James, it failed to make him suspi- 
cious. He rejected the advice of lord Melfort and other leading catholics, 
to seize the persons of those suspected, even afier the news of the landing 
of the prince.—Lctlers of Bar. in Dal. App. 

+ Dal. App. 
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Langston ; and marched them by Blandford and Dor- 
chester towards Honiton. The rapidity and distance of 
his march excited the suspicions of the officers. His 
own major (Clifford) demanded a sight of his orders. 
He said he was commanded to attack an enemy's post ; 
and, on arriving at Axminster, ordered out sixty dragoons, 
under pretence of falling upon the enemy. Major Little- 
ton and other officers now questioned him so closely, 
that he fled with several officers, and‘ only the sixty 
troopers, 

Lord Cornbury is said to have lost his presence of 
mind at the critical moment *, and to have been a per- 
son of mean understanding. The officers who sus- 
pected him must have also wanted promptitude, or 
they would have secured him at such a crisis, alive or 
dead. 

Langston, who was in the secret, followed with his 
regiment to Honiton. He was met there by colonel 
Tallmache, whom the prince of Orange had sent forward 
with three regiments of foot. Langston now told the 
regiment that he brought them, not to fight the Dutch, 
but to serve the prince. The major (Norton) and 
several subalterns refused obedience. They were dis- 
mounted, disarmed, plundered ; “and,” ards the king, 
“with much ado, got liberty to return ots foot to the 
amy.” The two other regiments, which had not yet 
come up, seeing themselves betrayed, fled back in great 
disorder. Most of the troopers, even of Langston’s regi- 
ment, “returned,” says the king, ‘as they found op- 
portunity ; which showed greater honour and fidelity in 
the common men than in the generality of the officers, 
who usually value themselves so much for these quali- 
fications.” ¢ 

Lord Clarendon was in despair at the conduct of his 
son, and ran “to throw himself at the king's feet.” § 
James received him with kindness ; said he pitied him ; 
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and was soon deserted by the father stilt more 
meanly than by the son. 

This desertion was, in itself, of trifling moment. Some 
advantage might even be drawn from it, as a proof of 
the fidelity of most of the officers, and all the Privates, 
Yet was it, by the king’s own account, almost decisive 
of his fate. It broke, he says, his measures; disheart~ 
ened the other troops ; created jealousies 5 Made each man 
distrust his neighbour; sent the country gentlemen to 
the camp of the Prince of Orange ; and neutralised the 
capture of lord Lovelace.* 

This nobleman, advancing with about seventy horse. 
men to join the prince, was attacked at Cirencester by 
the militia, and made prisoner, with thirteen of his 
companions. Lord Lovelace had beaten his footman, 
who, in consequence, took out a warrant against him, 
He refused to obey it, on the ground of its being signed 
by a popish justice, and figured as an aggrieved peer 
in the declaration of the prince of Orange. His mishap 
Bave great satisfaction at court; its importance was 
exaggerated; and the counterpoise of the desertion of 
lord Cornbury was the more felt. 

The arrival of lord Feversham at Salisbury, and his 
incapacity, aggravated or completed this disaster, He 


took up, without inquiry, the first loose rumour that 


towards his head quarters, to halt about Windsor and 
Staines. These orders could not fail to dispirit the 
troops. 


pHe was still at court, surrounded by trembling priests 

and servants, who were either treacherous or incapable. 

The news filled the court with surprise and despair, 

exaggerated as the desertion must have been by lord 
* Life of James, ii. 207. 
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Feversham. The king, who was just going to dine, 
called for a piece of bread and a glass of wine, and pro. 
ceeded to hold a council. The result was that he should 
not risk his person with the army for two or three days.* 

Such, in substance, is the account cited by the com- 
piler from the king’s manuscript memoirs. ‘That of 
Barillon is more particular. Father Petre, who, he 
says, was now consulted in-every thing, opposed the 
king’s leaving London ; reminded James that his father 
had Jost his crown and his head by not remaining’in the 
capital ; ang advised him to send his son to France, — 
not only for the child's safety, but to menace parties and 
the nation with the prospect of a long war.t 

James was at the same time haunted with visions of 
treachery and desertion about his person. He now 
professed to Barillon that, his views were changed re- 
specting the effect of a French alliance upon his for- 
tunes. French aid in troops and money would, he said, 
serve him in public opinion. Barillon replied that 
this was too vague; and James said that lord Melfort 
should confer with him on the extent to which he would 
act in concert with Louis against the states-general. 

The French ambassador ascribes the king's previous 
slowness to the change of his ministers on the removal 
of Sunderland, and to his distrust of Godolphin, who 
advised a compromise with the prince of Orange, and 
who was trusted with the secret of the French pension 
only becanse it could not be kept from hii as head of 
the treasury. } 

The king, on the next day, after holding the above-~ 
mentioned council, summoned all the general officers and 
colonels that remained in town, and addressed to them a 
yemarkable speech, of which the substance is recorded 
by himself. He told them that, if any amongst them 
were not willing to serve him, he gave them leave to 
surrender their commissions, and go where they pleased ; 


* MS Memoirs, cited in Life, &c., 219. 
} Ray an Bai OSth Nov. 1668. Fox MSS. 
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that he believed them men of too much honour te imitate 
lord Cornbary ; but that he was willing to spare them, 
if they desired it, the discredit of so base a desertion, 
“ They all,” continued the king, “seemed to be moved 
at the discourse; and vowed they would serve him to the 
last drop of their blood. The duke of Grafton and 
my lord Churchill were the first that made their attest- 
ation.” . 

The emotion and assurances of those superior officers, 
and news from the head quarters that lord Cornbury 
had carried over but a small number, restored the conf- 
dence of the king. He resolved once moré to place him. 
self at the head of the army ; sent the infant prince of 
Wales to Portsmouth, for the Purpose of being conveyed 
to France ; recommended the city to the care of the lord 
mayor; and appointed, as a council, the chancellor (Jef. 
freys), lord Bellasis, lord Arundel, and lord Godolphin, 
Preparatory to his departure for the army next day, the 
17th of November. 

Meanwhile, father Petre, having been removed from 
the king’s council*, made his escape to France in the 

» Suite of lord Waldegrave, who went over as ambasea. 
dor in the room of Skelton 3——and a petition to the king 
for a parliament was prepared by certain lords, spiritual 
and temporal. 

This petition originated with lord Clarendon and 
several prelates assembled at Lambeth palace. It pro= 
posed two measures, — the calling a free parliament, — 
and using means to prevent the effusion of christian 
blood ; in other words, treating with the prince of 
Orange.t 

+ Letter of Van Citters, 16 Nov. (0. S.) 

tap eretsion of what preceded and followed the presentation of it, ex- 
tracted from the king's memoirs, differs essentially from that hitherto 
before the world, {Derived originaliy from ‘the History of the Deser. 
tion.” State Tracts, vol. i) According to the latter, the duke of Norfolk, 
and lords Halifax, Oxford, Nottingham, and Carbery, proposed that thee 
peers who had joined the prince of Orange should be allowed to sit in the 
proposed parliament ; and, vpon the rejection of this suggestion by a large 
belie ts Mithdrew theit names. ‘The king merely says that, "the mighe 


before he went down to Salisbury, they the bishops) waited dn Mrs again 
: im aga 


with further proposals, about assembling a iz with 


the prince of Oranen: and hada Cn 
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The king left London, accompanied by Barillon, and 
reached the head-quarters of his army, at Salisbury, on 
the 19th of November. 

lt. was now judged too late to execute the first in- 
tention, of pushing forward strong detachments of 
cavalry, in order to intimidate the country gentlemen, 
and enclose the prince of Orange in the peninsula be- 


tween the Bristol and English channels. The prince 








asthe dukes of Grafton and Orinond ; 
Nottingham, and sevcral others, positively refused.” Tt was presented ly 
ane archbishops of Canterbury and York, and the bishops of Rochester and 
fy, on the evening of the 16tb, according to the king (Life, Xc.), on the 
ening of the Lith, according to others, (Life of Sancroft, vol. L. p.i8s.) 
oth the petition and the king’s answer were immediately published, and de- 
hated with all the fury of religious party spirit. ‘The petitioners were called 
by the king’s friends traitorsiti disguise, The king's promige of a parliament, 
when the prinice of Orange should have quitted the realm, was spurned, on 
the other side, as a popish vow, which would not be kept with heretics. 
(Some Reflections on the humble Petition, &c. Modest Vindication, ‘te. 
Ralph, i. 1041—1048) . 

Je" petition contains but the two points slready mentioned, and de- 
mands no further reference. But the king’s answer, as given by himself 
(MS, Mem, cited in Life, &¢.), differs remarkably in tone and temper from 
the previously known version. Both are short, and should, perhaps, be 
plackd side by side. In the one the King is made to say, ** My lords, what 
‘you ask of me most passionately desire; and T promise you, upon the 
Word of a king, that J will have a parliament, ‘and such an oneas you ask 
for, as soon as ever the prince of Orange has ‘quitted the realm. For how 
je {t possible a parliament should be free in all its circumstances, as vou 
petition for, whilst an enemy is in the kingdom, and can make a return of 
Meat one hundred voices 2” Such is the answer made public at the time. 
‘Phe following. is cited by the compiler from tae king's Memoirs : =“ All 
the king could say to it (the petition} was, that it was too fate, being then 
ten at night, and he to set out next morming to Salisbury, and, therefore, 
coulid not give thent an answer in writing; that it was not a time fit to call 
g parliament when arraies were in the field, nor proper for him to treat 
with the prince of Orange, who had invaded him sithout any provoca. 
tion, against ait the laws of God and mau, and against the duty he owed 
to him as a nephew and son-in-law ; and that it would much better become 
them, who were bishops of the church of England, to perforia their obli- 
gation by instructing the people in their duty to God and the king, than to 
be presenting petitions, and giving rules fot government, and fomenting 
that rebellious temper they had already begot in the nation, instead of 
Meclaring against the invasion, which he founid they could not ve prevailed 
upon to do.” 

Urhis variance may be aécounted for by supposing that the king after. 
wards found it expedient to give “an answer in writing.” From such a 
diplomatic piece as the latter, nothing, not even the purpose of evasion, 
tan be distinctly inferred. ‘The verbal unswer, on the other hand, is con- 
Giiive of his thoughts and temper, ‘The stern despotismn of his rebuke 
proves that his confidence was restored ; and that he would never call an~ 
Harhament but such ae he could mould to his purposes. The extent, » 
Shose purposes is another question, But granting dim the benefit of his 
Swn declarations, that he designed not the restoration of the church of 
fiumne to ity ancient and exclusive sway, but the universal emancipation of 


religious conscience, itis clear that, even in conferring liberty, he would 
crn eyeing 


ut the marquis of Halifax, the eari nt 
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was advanced to Axminster. A small party of his 
cavalry encountered, and, according to Burnet, and 
all those who have followed him, routed double the 
number of the king’s troops at Wincanton, ‘The com- 
manding officer of the king’s party, on the other hand, 
claims a decided success, in an official account addressed 
to lord Churchill.* This paltry skirmish would not 
deserve mention if the campaign were not so utterly 
inglorious. The artillery, a part of the infantry, and 
the Scotch and Irish dragoons, were not yet come up. 

Such was the state in which the king found his army 
and the enemy. ‘To encourage his troops, he announced 
that he should visit next morning his advanced post at 
Warminster, commanded in chief by Kirk, who had 
under him Trelawney and Maine. On the preceding 
night he was seized with a bleeding at the nose; and 
he says that it happened to him, in this instance, 
“ providentially.” | Anxiety of mind and fatigue 
of body would sufficiently account for this unusual 
bleeding to a man of stronger health and better go- 
verned imagination. He proceeds to give his reason 
for believing it providential. ‘“ It was,’’ he says, “ ge~ 
nerally believed, afterwards,” that lord Churchill, Kirk, 
Trelawney, and some others, had formed a design to 
seize his person on his way to or fron: Warminster, and 
place him in the hands of the prince of Orange. + 

The king, sinking both in body and mind, (the loss 
of blood co-operating with his disappointment,) a prey 

* Col, Maine's relation of a skirmish, &c.. MS. Preston Papers, 

+ Barillon merely says that the suspicions entertained of Churchill were , 
general and strong. (Bar. au Roi, 9th Dec. 168. Fox MSS.) Father 
Orleans makes the charge more confidently. That jesuit wrote under the 
eye of the king. Some comeiicnces of expression would inake it appear 
that he drew from Jaines's irs, Sir John Reresby mentions the plot 
as generally believes; and ret zht aftord Churchill, on its failure, 
as circumstantial proof. Rapin, on the other site, rejects it, as inconsis- 
tent with iord Churchill’s “ respectful letter” to the king} whilst the 
biographers of the duke of Marlborough treat it with disdan. ‘Ihe 
pleit) of Rapin, in this instance, if unusual to him; but the ch: 
and intrigues of Marlborough were not yet disclosed 
fugee was carried away by his rehgious and patty 
coimnander of the allies against Louis NIV. Archdeacon Coxe, with 
recent and better information, showld nave remembered that his hero was 


the last person in whose case a charge of pertidy aud meanness could be 
treated with contempt. 
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to two passions which take away all force of soul and 
faculty — distrust and fear,— called round hima council 
of general officers, and asked them what was to be done. 
Lord Feversham, his brother, the count de Roy, and 
lord Dunbarton, advised a retreat towards London. 
Lord Churchill urged the king’s maintaining his post at 
Salisbury. James, having, he says, now more con- 
fidence in the former, adopted their advice. It was too 
late, he observes, to pursue his first design of advancing 
upon the enemy. This circumstance is so frequently 
mentioned by him, that his fatal delay in joining the 
army must, even after a considerable lapse of time, 
when he wrote this portion of the Memoirs, have 
weighed upon his mind. * 

The king, at the same time, suspected, without dis- 
tinction, the chief officers of his army. His distrusts 
were soon realised. Kirk, who commanded the ad- 
vanced posts, disobeyed an order to fall back upon 
Devizes, made a frivolous excuse, was placed in arrest, 
and, from James’s lenity, as he asserts +, but, more pro- 
bably, from his want of resolution, was soon released, 
Yrelawney, the next in command, deserted from War- 
minster with colonel Charles Churchill, colonel Lewson, 
a captain, and a few subalterns. 

Lord Churchill, on the night of the day on which he 
had sat and advised the king in a council of war, deserted, 


+ It is stated in almost ali the accounts of the revolution, that the 
officers, inciting those who abharred the desertion of lord Cornbury but 
a day or two betore, and offered James the last drop of their blood, now 
waited on lord Feversham to say they could not in conscience fight against 
a prince whose only purpose was to secure the protestant religion by a free 
shament; though his majesty might still, as before, command their 
es. ‘This circumstance is not stated, nor even remotely alluded to, 
either in the extracts from the king's Memoirs, or by the compiler; and 
neither the compiler nor the king could have any motive for suppressing 
it The absence of any reference goes a great way in negativing its 
truth. The various writers who have mentioned it may have mercly 
echoed the History of the Desertion, and each other, — Barillon, who 
could scarcely have failed to know and communicate so important an in. 
cident, had it really occurred, merely says that the temper of the troops 
did not inspire confidence; that Churchill, Grafton, and Kirk made no 
secret of their disaffection ; that the privates knew the disinclination 
of the superior officers, but that James was still glad of having joined the 
army, because he would have been importuned to call a parliament, had 
he remained in London. 

_ + MS. Memoirs, cited in Life, ii. 224, 
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with the duke of Grafton, colonel Berkley, and some offi- 
cers of his gwn regiment of dragoons. 

It has béén said repeatedly for lord Churchill that he 
betrayed no post, and seduced no persons to desert. To 
betray a post was not in his power, —the enemy was too 
distant, But his advice in the council of war, consider- 
ing that he had long before placed his honour, as he 
expressed it, in the hands of the prince of Orange, must 
have been perfidious ; and the inference is irresistible, 
that he urged the king’s remaining at Salisbury, with the 
hope of being able to betray his post, the army, and his 
sovereign. ‘he secohd allegation in his favour is against 
fact: he carried over the officers of his regiment, and, with 
still deeper treachery, the counsels of his trusting master. 

Lord Churchill left behind him his well-known 
letter to king James,—-a flimsy pleading, yet so far 
above his known vocabulary and style that no doubt 
can remain of its having been written for him. It 
begins by asserting, with remarkable hardihood, that he 
acted contrary to his interests ; and the same pretence 
was revived, several years after the revolution, by his 
wife.* Was it a sacrifice of interest to desert from a 
prince, on the brink of ruin, to his successful enemy, 
who aspired to his crown? Lord Churchill confesses 
his obligations to James, but pleads “ a higher prin- 
ciple” —his religion. With this higher principle he 
should have been long since in the court or camp of the 
prince of Orange, not of king James. 

It would be rash to assume that conscience was a 
mask worn by such men as lord Churchill, or even the 
atrocious Kirk. At this period, as Burnet expressed 
it, aman might be a bad Englishman, a worse chris- 
tian, and yet a good protestant. Religion, in 1688, 
was not a rational conviction, or a sentiment of benevo- 
lence and charity, but one of the malignant passions, 
and a cause of quarrel. 

Lord Churchill is said to have been received at the 
quarters of the prince of Orange with a compliment 
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more appropriate than probable: —“ My lord Churchill,” 
said marshal Schomberg, “ is the first licutenant-general 
I have ever heard of that deserted his colours. * 

The historians of the revolution have propagated as a 
fact, from one generation to another, that the treachery 
of this base favourite and celebrated warrior overwhelmed. 
dames, and precipitated what has been called his aban- 
donment of his army. Motives of action and states of 
mind are among the most tempting matters of history, 
and the most fallacious. The king's consternation, so 
called, has been exaggerated, and the circumstances of 
his retreat have been misrepresented. He was warned 
of lord Churchill’s treachery, and advised to send him 
and the duke of Grafton prisoners to Portsmouth.t 
His adviser is stated by some to have been lord Fe- 
yersham, by others lord Melfort. Barillon, who was 
with the king, names Melfort, and, further, observes that 
James was never brought to take a resolution until it 
was too late to be of service to him.$ James himself 
says that this counsel, “ though he thought not fit to act 
upon it,” took away his confidence in lord Churchill §, — 
whose desertion, therefore, did not take him by eurprise, 
and could not have overwhelmed him. 

Lord Peterborough told lord Halifax that it was 
proposed afterwards to the king to take the lives of 
the duke of Grafton, lord Churchill, and Kirk, “ but 
that he could not resolve it.” |] 

But did James really desert his army, according to 
historical common fame? His own testimony, in the 
extracts from his Memoirs, has the best title to con- 
fidence, in this and most other instances, on the grounds 
of personal veracity, opportunity, and internal evidence. 
He appears to narrate without any idea of refutation or 
defenee. According to him, the retreat was advised by 
lord Feversham, the count de Roy, and lord Dunt- 
barton. The motives which he assigns are, that it wee 

° 


Life of King James, from his MS, Memoirs, 
> MS Mem sited in Life &c + Lett of Bar Der 1. 1688 For MSS 
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now too late to execute the first design of occupying the 
posts beyond Blandford, and closing upon the prince of 
Orange ; that the suspected treachery or actual defection 
of so many of the chief officers rendered it imprudent 
te await or approach the enemy at the hazard of an en- 
gagement ; that he accordingly adopted the course of 
retiring behind the Thames, and taking the river for his 
line of operations. 

Other conspiring causes have been assigned by various 
writers* ; —-among these are, a false alarm of the ap- 
proach of marshal Schomberg ; the risings in favour of the 
prince of Orange, headed by lord Delamere in Cheshire, 
by lord Lumley and lord Danby in the north, by the 
earl of Devonshire at Derby ; the declaration in favour 
of the prince of Orange and a free parliament at Not- 
tingham ; a letter from the queen, conveying her earnest 
advice, in concert with the chief catholics, that he should 
immediately return to the capital, and retire to France. 
The kingdom, according to this alleged letter, would be 
in such confusion that he might expect to be soon 
recalled by the nation on his own terms. 

The operation of a false alarm is not only not men- 
tioned by the king but incompatible with the circum- 
stances of his retreat, The local insurrections, for the 
most part distant, could not have affected his military 
counsels at Salisbury, and were really unimportant in 
themselves. A victory over the prince of Orange,—even 
a vigorous check, — with the proclamation of a general 
pardon, and, perhaps, without it, would soon have left 
the tardy courage of those lords without followers. It 
is observed by one of themselvest, that they discreetly 
limited their demands to a free parliament; that at 
York, where lord Danby was the leader, the prince of 
Orange was not named ; “and thus,” he adds, “ they left 
it in the king’s power to oblige them to put up their 
swords as soon as he pleased.” Lord Danby even 
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declared that he was “ for the king and a free par- 
liament.” * 

No letter from the queent or the catholics is men 
tioned by the king; but the fact of his sending the 
prince of Wales to Portsmouth shows that, before he 
had yet joined the army, he contemplated the possi- 
bility of his own flight to France. 

The retreat of king James before the prince of Orange 
to be fairly judged would require a minute and perhaps 
military view of the resources, material and moral, 
which he still possessed. It is a startling fact, at the 
very threshold, in its justification, that Kirk and 
Churchill were opposed to it. Lord Churchill, in his 
endeavour to keep the king at Salisbury, could have 
consulted ortly the interests of the prince of Orange. 

The prince, on the other hand, approached the king 
with a slow and timid step. Upon the news of the 
king’s arrival at Salisbury, he advanced only to Ax- 
minster, a short march from Exeter, along the coast, in 
sight of his ships, ‘I have been well informed,” says 
speaker Onslow, “ that had he (James) shown any 
courage and spirit on the occasion his army would have 
fought the prince of Orange.” t 

Had James manifested the requisite energy, activity, 
and resolution to overawe the false and inspire the 


* Reresby’s Memoirs, 

+ The compiler from the King’s Memoirs describes the affictions and 
anxieties af tite queen, left unprotected and alone, in the midst of a mue 
tinous city 5 her infant son sent, away, as she supposed, to a foreign coun. 
try; her husband gone upon a dangerous expedition, not knowing whom 
to t-ust,—* It is not,” says he, “to be wondered, if she begged the king to 
be cautious what steps he made in such suspected company ; not knowing 
but the ground on which he thought to stand with most security might 
sink from under his feel.” (Life, &.) In such a state of mind, the queen 
most probably urged his return. This advice would naturally be sup- 
pressed by the compiler and the king. ‘The queen was reproached, by the 
Unfortunate followers of James, with having induced him to withdraw 
himeelf from the kingdom (ibid.); and the husband may be excused tor 
withhotding such a fact, in tenderness to one who, whatever her foults.as 
A queen, deserved all his affection as a woman. There 2 
for supposing that she was joined by the leading catholic: 
evidence of the contrary. Barillon, writing on the 150 a 
states that some cathclic lords were among those who advised the king to 
concede the required securities to the protestants, (Barillon, Dee. 13. 

Fox MSS) Father Petre, it may be added, had, before this time, with 
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faithful, hig army would, doubtless, have fought and 
conquered." + But, to do this; he must have changed his 
nature, and become another man. 

The fatal and unpardonable error of James, ani the 
most deeply felt by himself, appears to have been com- 
mitted in a preceding stage. He might, and therefore 
should, have joined the troops before the desertions 
began. His presence in the camp would have prevented 
the desertion of lord Cornbury. Had he even placed 
himself at the head of the troops immediately upon 
that event his presence might have maintained or re- 
stored the tone of the army. But, after three days’ 
delay in London, and three days more of inaction and 
faintness, from anxiety and loss of blood, in the camp, 
his fortunes, to a man of his capacity and temper, were 
perhaps irretrievable. 

In the morning after the first night’s halt at Andover 
the king was informed that prince George of Denmark 
had deserted in the night. “ Ile was shocked,” says 
the compiler, “ by the unnaturalness of the action,” 
but observed, that the loss of a good trooper had been 
of greater consequence* ; and, instead of showing the 
least resentment, ordered his servants and equipage to 
follow the prince.t According to others, he treated the 
flight and character of his son-in-law with contemptuous 
pleasantry. The prince, upon every new instance of 
defection, exclaimed, with feigned or foolish wonder, 
“Est it possible ?” « So,” said the king, “ Est i pos- 
sible is gone too.” 

Prince George left behind him a letter to the king, 
bearing so close a resemblance to that of lord Churchill 
that both may be presumed to have come from the same 
pen.{ These pieces of flimsy rhetoric and transparent 
hypocrisy are undeserving of notice, and too well known 
to be cited even as curious. It may be remarked, in 
passing, that prince George says he is forced to tear 
himself from his benefactor and father-in-law, first, 
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by his conscience, and, next, by the king's being leagued 
with the cruel zeal and prevailing power of’ Louis XIV. 
against all the protestant princes of Europe. “He forgot 
that his protestant brother, the king of Denmark, was, 
at the time, the ally of the king of France. 

This prince affords one of the many proofs of the 
fact that the meanest faculties suffice to practise knavery 
with success. He and the princess Anne, his wife, en- 
tirely governed by lord and lady Churchill, were engaged 
in favour of the designs of the prince of Orange before the 
expedition left Holland.* Fagel, who died during the 
crisis of the revolution, declared on his death-bed that 
the prince of Orange had obtained the sanction of the 
prince and princess of Denmark before he resolved upon 
the enterprise. + ‘é The prince,” says the princess Anne, 
writing to the prince of Orange, “ went yesterday with 
the king towards Salisbury, intending to go from thence 
to you as soon as his friends thought it propér.”} Thus 
it appears that he accompanied the king from London 
with the intention to desert him; and, though so weak= 
minded as to require and submit to’ the tutelage of Jord 
Churchill, he yet had enough of cunning to live unsus- 
pected at the king’s table up to the last moment of sup- 
ping with him at Andover. § 

He was accompanied in his flight by the duke of 
Ormond, lord Drumlanrig, sir George Hewet, and some 
others of meaner rank, but not of meaner conduct. The 
young duke of Ormond was one of the noblemen who 
figured in the gazette as volunteering their services, and 
accepting commissions to raise troops against the invader. 
He was, at the same time, deep in the intrigues of the 
prince of Orange, for corrupting the faith not only of 
the army, but of the fleet.|| Lord Drumlanrig, son of 
the duke of Queensberry, was also a young man, It is 
not easy to reconcile with the frankness of youth the 
treachery with which these noblemen abused, up to the 

* Mem of lord Balcarras, Som. Tr. vol ix. 
+ ille 40 lord 
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last moment, the favour, confidence, and hospitality of 
the unfortunate king. 

But the vigour and virtue of the English nation and 
character had dwindled from the restoration of the 
Stuarts. A degenerate race of whigs and tories succeeded 
the republicans and cavaliers. The aristocracy seem to 
have been born without that sense which is supposed to 
be their peculiar cistinction— the sense of honour. 

The king left Andover on the morning of the 25th, 
repassed the Thames with the greater part of the in« 
fantry, and arrived in London on the 26th of December. 
His first shock was the flight of his daughter, the 
princess Anne. He was overwhelmed at once as a sove- 
reign and a father. ‘ God help me,” said he, bursting 
into tears, “ my own children have forsaken me.” * Her 
justification was that the father whom she deserted was 
a papist, and she wasa protestant. It has long availed her 
in the pages’ of historians, who have propagated false- 
hood, and slurred over truth; but would hardly avail her 
in the second quarter of the nineteenth century. 

The princess, like prince George and lord Churchill, 
her confederate predecessors in desertion, left a letter. 
It was addressed to the queen. In this letter truth and 
nature are alike outraged.” ‘‘ Madam,” she writes to 
the queen, “(I beg your pardon, if I am so deeply 
affected with the surprising news of the prince’s being 
gone as not to be able to see you, but to leave this 
paper, to express my humble duty to the king and your- 
self, and to let you know that I am gone to absent 
myself to avoid the king's displeasure, which 1 am not 
able to bear to the prince or myself. . . . Never was any 
one in so unhappy a condition, so divided between duty 
and affection to a father and a husband.” 

This dutiful and affectionate daughter and wife was, 
it has been observed already, in correspondence with 
her father’s enemy, was a party to her husband’s de- 
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sertion, was long resolved upon her own, and fied to 
the prince of Orange! 

The princess Anne, like her elder sister, was brought 
up by protestant divines of mean capacity * and into- 
lerant zeal. She was taught to look upon the church as 
grievously ill used in being deprived of the pleasure of 
crushing or worrying papists and dissenters. © It is,” 
says she, with the characteristic vulgarity of her lan~ 
guage and understanding, “a melancholy prospect that 
all we of the church of England have, All the sectaries 
may now do what they please. Every one has the free 
exercise of their religion, on purpose, no doubt, to ruin 
us, which, I think, to all impartial judges isvery plain.” + 
She was, doubtless, a sincerely devout person ; but her 
devotion consisted mainly in abhorring the religion of 
her father. “I abhor,” says she, “ the principles of 
the church of Rome as much as it is possible for any 
one to do. And certainly there is the strongest reason 
in the world to do so; for the doctrine of the church of 
Rome is wicked and dangerous, and directly contrary to 
the Scriptures; and their ceremonies, most of them, 
plain downright idolatry.” ¢ 

Such was the confession of faith of the princess Anne. 
She was taught, moreover, to identify the principles of 
the church of Rome, in their most odious colours, with 
her own father;—to believe that he had imposed between 
her and the throne a supposititious papist heir.6. The 
only question, if, indeed, it be a question, is whether her 
abhorrence went only to his religion, and did not extend 
to his person. 

Yet never had daughter a more kind and indulgent 
father.|| With all his bigotry, he rarely spoke to her 


* Burnet, vol. ii. Conduct of the duchess of Marlborough, 

+ Dal. App. 302. ‘ : 

{ Phe princess Anne to the princess of Orange, April 20. 1688. Dal. App. 

t Sheffield, cuke of Buckingham Account of the Revolution. | 

j[ “Ie is indeed singular,” says one of the most philosophic of historian 
ee eee. whose chist blame consisted in imprudences and misguided 
principles, should be exposed, from religious antipathy, to such treaties 
Prince ep Domitian, or the most enormous tyrants that have disgraged 
eRen eeorde of history, never met with from their friends and family.” —— 
Hume, sub ann. 1638, 
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on the subject of religion. One occasion was that of 
her talking loud to the person next her, while a priest 
said grace, at the king’s table. This solitary interfer- 
ence, which appears to have been mild, and the outrage 
.to common decorum, as well as filial respect, which 
provoked it, are recorded by herself.* 

The letter of the princess Anne, said. to have been 
left by her on her toilet, was not delivered. This failure 
might have proved fatal to the queen. The servants 
of the princess, alarmed by her not appearing two hours 
later than her usual time in the morning, went into 
her bed-room, found her bed empty,~—ran screaming 
to lord Dartmouth’s, — and told lady Dartmouth their 
mistress was murdered by the priests. They next went 
to the queen, and asked her what she bad done with the 
princess, The queen answered very gravely, that she 
supposed their mistress was where she liked to be; 
assured them she knew nothing of her; and said she 
had: no doubt they would soon hear of her.f “ Her 
nurse and my lady Clarendon,” says the king, “ran 
about like people out of their senses, crying out the 
papists had murdered her ; and, when they met any of 
the queen’s servants, asked them what they had done 
with the princess ; which, considering the ferment the 
people were in, and how susceptible they were of any 
ill impressions against the queen, might have made her 
be torn in pieces by the rabble.” 

The duchess of Marlborough asserts that Anne’s flight 
was unpremeditated. The main facts, stated by herself, 
prove the contrary. The sudden news, she says, of the 
desertion of prince George and return of the king so 
frightened the princess, that she said “ rather than see 
her father she would jump out at the window.” } 


* Her letter to the princess of Orange, Dec. 22 1686. Dal, App. 

+ Lord Dartmouth, note in Burnet, iii. 335. 

3A note had becu sent, very opportunety, a little before, to lady 
Churchitl, mentioning where the bishop of London might be found, “if 
the princess wanted a friend.” op, who, according to the duchess 
of Marlborough, “had abécondea at thie critical moment,” was com 
manded tn atiend at a civen time and piare§ $%‘The orincess went to hed as 
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Her flight was, doubtless, caused, in one sense, by the 
news of ber husband’s desertion. It was the signal for 
which she waited. But her preparations were made. 
She had absented herself some time, under the pretence 
of bad health and pregnancy, from the apartments of 
the king and queen*; and she caused the very stairs 
by which she escaped to be made for the purpose, under 
pretence of having more easy access to lady Churchill. 

If the flight of his daughter wounded the heart of 
James as 2 father, other calamities encompassed and 
pressed upon him more fatally as a sovereign. Insur~ 
rections multiplied and spread. The prince of Orange 
was advancing unopposed. Lord Bath, the governor 
of Plymouth, declared for him. This lord had been 
some time waiting to ascertain the stronger side, and 
added another example of intrigue and ingratitude. 
Lord Shrewsbury took undisputed possession of Bristol. 





‘usual to prevent suspicion ; soon rose; escaped by e back staircase, with 
Jady Churchill and Mrs. Berkeley, into the street ; and was borne off by 
the bishop in a hackney coach, at midnight, — first to his own house in 
‘Aldersgate ; then to lord Dorset’s, at Copthall; next to Northampton, 
Where he took the command of an armed escort of volunteer cavalry 5 
and thence to Nottingham. Here the earl of Devonshire appears to have 
Superseded the gallant bishop in his command (MS. Memoirs, cited in 
Life, &c,), and conducted the princess to the prince her husband, at Ox~ 
ford, on her way to join the prince of Orange, 

* itis stated that Mulgrave, the lord chamberlain, had orders to appre- 
hend lady Churchill and lady Fitzharding (Mrs. Berkeley ;} that the princess 
induced him to defer the cxecution of his orders until she shoukt have 
spoken to the qucen next day; and that, in the meantime, she and her 
tio attendant ladies fled. This version is incorrect. Sheffield, duke of 
Buckingham, then earl Mulgrave, says, in his Memoirs of the Revotution, 
that the king, upon the desertion of lord Churchill, sent immediate orders 
to seize his papers at Whitehall, without having first secured either his 
lady or the princess; **which,” he adds, “ was only frightening the one, 
and disobliging the other.” (Works, ii. 76.) It is thus clear that no such 
orders were sent to the chamberlain : warrants of arrest and seizure were, 
however, really sent up by the king, Lord Middleton, who accompanied 
James, despatched from Andover, on the maoruing of the 25th, to lord 
Preston, secretary of state, an order to seize the goods and furniture of 
Jord Churchill, and arrest the clerk of his troop, us a security for the 
military chest in bis hands. (Letter ‘of lord Midleton to lord Preston, 
‘Andover, 25th Nov. Preston Papers.) In the evening of the same 
day, lord Middleton sent lord Preston, from Hartley Row, the king’s 
Orage to confine lady Churchill to the apartments of her sister, lady Tyr- 
connel; and Mrs. Berkeley, wife of the fugitive colonel, to her father's 
house.’ (The same to the same; Hartley Row, 25th Nov., 7 in the ever 
ing. Toid.) The resolutions of James were generally, his meacurbe 
always, too lat 
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‘The university of Oxtord, that citadel of divine right 
and passive obedience, sent ita adhesicn to the prince 
of Orange. Doctor Finch, warden of All Souls, on 
the part of certain heads of houses, invited the prince 
to Oxford, and offered him their plate. The midland 
and northern counties, from Northampton to Newcastle, 
were in the occupation of lords and gentlemen armed 
for the prince of Orange and a free parliament. Hull 
was seized, in the name of the prince, by the lieutenant- 
governor, Copley, who disarmed the catholic soldiers, 
and arrested the catholic governor, lord Langdale, in 
bed. York was seized by lord Danby, who confined the 
governor, sir John Reresby, on his parole, to his house. 
‘This governor was utterly destitute of meaus of defence. 
James, by a rare exception, notices with some bitterness 
the conduct of lord Devonshire. He had, he says, 
remitted the fine of 30,0004, to which that nobleman 
was condemned for having struck colonel Culpepper in 
the king’s apartment.* 

Rustic levies at the heels of their landlords would 
have been of little account against a handful of dis- 
ciplined troops under competent and faithful officers. 
James had troops ; but his officers were incompetent or 
unfaithful. 

Among the king’s chief sources of peril and distress 
was the state in which he found the capital. His coun- 
cil had been ill chosen: Jeffreys was odious for his 
character ; lords Bellasis and Arundel for their religion. 
Lord Godolphin alone possessed any share of the public 
confidence, and he had long been in correspondence 
with the prince of Orange. During the king’s absence 
London was agitated by party spirit and sinister rumours. 
‘Phe populace, after plundering some catholic chapels, 
threatened to massacre the catholics themselves.t 

* See Reresby’s Memoirs, But Ralph states as a fact, communicated to 
him personally by one of the Cavendish family, which ‘detracts from the 


grace of this remission by the king. ‘The earl’s mother, atter a long ab- 
sence from court, appeared at the drawin; li 
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Never was a prince more in want of counsel, or in a 
state which rendered counsel more diffcult. Barillon 
writés to his master that, seeing the king ahSbis minis- 

- ters day and night, he yet could neither learn the force 
nor the progress of the prince of Orange ; that they 
had been in the same state of ignorance at Salisbury ; 
that the king’s resolutions perpetually changed ; that he 
was again eager to meet and fight the prince of Orange, 
contrary to the opinion of’ the general officers, who said 
the prince might decline a general battle if he chose ; 
that the difficulties and disappointments hourly present- 
ing themselves would embarrass persons more conver- 
sant with public business and the art of war.* 

Sunderland, after his disgrace, still haunted the king. 
He met James at Windsor, on his way to Salisbury, and 
was well received.t On the king’s return to London, 
Sunderland again appeared at court, but was now harshly 
spoken of by James. ‘ 

‘The conviction that his position was desperate forced 
itself upon the king at last. It is said that he con~ 
sulted with a few catholics only, who unanimously ad- 
vised him to fly to France.§ According to others, he 
applied himself to a few lords of known zeal as protest- 
ants, but who still adhered to him; in other words, 
who performed the work of the prince of Orange within 
the laws.|| They declined the responsibility of advising 
him ; but suggested that he should summen all the lords, 
spiritual and temporal, within his reach. This course 
was adopted by him reluctantly, and with little hope of 
advantage. “ He assembled them,” he says, “ to de- 
prive them of the right to say that, if they had been 





cency the protestant feat of a goldsmith’s apprentice, who, meeting a 
priest carrymg away a silver candlestick, cut off the priest's hand, with the 
candlestick, at a single blow. 

‘® Bar. a Roi, 9 Dec. 1688. Fox HSS. 

+ Ibid. Ist December, 1688. vid. 

} « Le roi sexplique durement sur son compte.” — Bar. au Roi,, 9 Dec. 








ke of Buckingham ; Account of the Revolution, Barillom, 
— Kalpb, 1 
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called by the king, they would have done wonders for 
him.” * 

There were present thirty or forty temporal and nine 
spiritual lords.t According to the general current of 
authorities}, they advised him to call a parliament; to 
treat with the prince of Orange; to proclaim a general 
pardon; to remove all catholics from office. He asked 
one night for deliberation ; and next morning adopted 
their counsel, with the exception of that part which 
related to the removal of catholics. ‘This he reserved for 
the decision of a free parliament. - 

‘The king states that, having shortly addressed them 
on the occasion of their being assembled, he told them 
he had ordered writs for calling a parliament, and de- 
sired their advice ; that lords Halifax and Nottingham, 
especially the latter, spoke in a tone of great respect, 
and seeming concern; that lord Clarendon railed in- 
discreetly and seditiously, declaiming against popery, 
and blaming the personal conduct of the king ; that the 
general opinion was in favour of treating with the prince 
-of Orange; and that lords Halifax, Nottingham, and 
Godolphin were appointed commissioners. 

The calling of a parliament would thus appear to have 
originated with James. Jt seems probeble, if for no 
other reason than that, like all his compliances, it came 
too late to be of the least service to him. 

In point of fact, writs were issued the day after 
(November 28th) for cailing a parliament on the 15th - 
of January; and, onthe 30th, proclamation was made, 
both of the intended meeting of parliament, and of a 
general pardon to all his majesty’s subjects “‘ for any 
act or part in favour of the prince of Orange since or 
before his landing.” 

The language charged upon lord Clarendon by the 

* MS. Mer, cited in Life, &c. Barillon, however, says it was only to 
gain time, — now the object of all his proceedings. See Mazure. 
+ MS. Mem, cited in Life, &. 


‘The chief if uot only ‘original sources appear to be the History of 
the Desextion, and Henry jord Clareadon’s 1a.2+. 
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king:.is: mentioned by others, Burnet describes it as 
indecent, ineolent, and generally condemned. There is 
semething curiously inconsistent in this lord’s party 
influence and pretensions. He was a person of mean 
understanding, and still meaner conduct. After in- 
voking God, in his despair, upon the calamity of behold- 
ing his son a rebel*, he wrote a letter to the princess 
Anne, complimenting her upon her unfilial desertion. 4 
Finding that neither he nor his brother Rochester were 
likely to be appointed to treat on behalf of James with 
the prince of Orange, he indulged in pedant wisdom 
and ungenerous reproaches against the unhappy king ; 
deserted next day to the prince ; was received by him 
without confidence or respect §; bad the baseness, it 
will be-seen, to suggest that James should be sent to the 
Tower ; continued to be neglected or despised by Wil- 
ligm ; and ende? in making profession of conscience, 
loyalty, and jacobitism. 

. The king was embarrassed in the choice of commis- 
aioners to treat for him. His service was-still an object _ 
of intrigue or ambition. This is not to be ascribed to 
the inherent magic 01 court favour, and, least of all, to 
disinterested fidelity. James was no longer worth serv- 
ing;—but much might be made of the opportunity to 
betray him. 

Rochester at this period was sworn of the privy 
council, and took his seat.|| The strife was principally 
between him and Halifax. With their mutual ani- 

“mosities they could not be joined in the commission. 
Halifax had superior talents, with the support of the 
dissenters, and was preferred. To conciliate the high 
church party, of which Rochester was the chief, Not- 
tingham, also of that party, and of high consideration 
in it, was joined with lord Halifax. The king ap. 
pointed, as third commissioner, lord Godolphin, who 
had the dexterity, or dishonesty 1, to possess at the same 

* Diary of Henry earl of Clarendon. . 

+ Conduct of the duchess of Marlborough, p. 19. 

+ Lord Dartmouth, note in Bur, iii, 340. § Bor. ibid. 

if Nare, Lut, Diary. ‘T Sheffield, d. of Buck. ii. 7. 
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time the confidence of James and of the prince of 
Orange. 

On the 30th of November a trumpeter was sent to 
the prince, requesting passes for commissioneré to treat 
with him on the part of the king. The commissioners 
themselves set out on the 2d of December. Amesbury 
was appointed as the place of meeting. Upon arriving 
there, they were informed that they should find his 
highness at Hungerford ; they accordingly faced about 
and came to Hungerford, — where they had a fresh 
disappointment. 

‘The circuitous journey from Reading, by Amesbury, 
to Hungerford, was sufficiently contemptuous to the re- 
presentatives of one who was still the king of England. 
On their arrival, the prince would not see them, and 
appointed lords Oxford and Clarendon to treat with 

. them. The choice of negotiators was another instance 
of contempt and artifice. Lord Clarendon was disre. 
garded at all times by the prince of Orange* ; he was 
the known enemy of lord Halifax, whom he was to 
meet ; and lord Oxford, besides his singularities of cha- 
racter, had not the slightest acquaintance with business. + 

The king's flag had met the prince’s on the way 0 
Oxford. Time and ground were gained by William 
in the change of rendezvous. The king’s commissioners 
were moreover called upon to give in their overtures in 
writing. This was both evasion and insult, — and they 

complied. Their memorial, if it may be so called, was 

given in on the 8th, and the prince's answer returned 
on the 9th of December. : 

It would be idle to remark on delays and evasions, 
when the negotiation itself was, on the prince's part, 
a mockery. He now aimed at that which could not 
be obtained by any negotiation or compromise—the 
Possession of the crown. His engines had for some days 
been in full operation; and his means were unworthy of 
the real grandeur of his character. 
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William found his chief agent in one of the king’s 
comruissioners, lord Halifax. That nobleman was among 
fhe most accomplished persons of his day. He spoke 
‘and wrote with surpassing wit, grace, and eloquence ; 
his style had, by anticipation, the polished ease of the 

of Anne, with more vivacity and imagination. Such 
a man should have stood forward, for the honour of 
superior talents and cultivated tastes, a proud exception 
to the general prevalence of political perfidy and court 
intrigue. His reputation needs, on the contrary, all the 
indulgence that can be derived from the example of 
universal degeneracy. His uncle Shaftesbury was a more 
daring, Sunderland was a more corrupt, but neither was 
a more versatile, intriguer. 

Shortly before the invasion, probably when Sunder- 
land was tottering in his place, lord Halifax had private 

eet with James, and even negotiated with the . 

ts for his return to court.* He was no sooner ap~ 
pointed commissioner by the king than he entered into 
communication with confidential agent of the prince 
of Orange in London. He told this agent that, he 20. 
ceived his appointment with alarm, lest it should bring 
him into suspicion with the prince. The agent replied, 
that he had reason to be alarmed; that his being the 
king’s commissioner would subject him to “ unhappy 
suspicions” of wishing to impede the designs of his high- 
ness by a delusive negotiation, at a moment when no- 
thing of that sort would be endured ; when there was no 
room for trust, and every thing must be dutit upon new 
foundations and a total change of persons.+ Halifax 
gave his assurance to act in such a manner as not to- 
incur censure. 

The pretence of a free parliament was now thrown 
aside ; and to prepare for the “new foundations” and 
« total change of persons,” it was circulated, in print and 
conversation, that the king would not adhere to his en- 
gagements ; that popish treaties were not to be relied 
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on®; that it would be. the greatest folly to graft any 
thing on the old atock.t 

No party means were left untried to render the reli- 
gion and friends of James odious, and, what is perhaps 
more fatal, ridiculous. A hue and cry after father Petré 
was hawked through the metropolis, and the famous 
Lillibullero was sung by men, women, and children, in 
private houses, in taverns, and in theatres. Lord Dorset 
is supposed to have been the author. ¢ 

A spurious manifesto, entitled “ Third Declaration of 
the Prince of Orange,” was a more unwarrantable arti- 
fice. A moment's reflection would have shown that it 
did not proceed from the prince. But vulgar zeal, 
religious party spirit, and the populace, do not reflect ; 
and it was soon found too useful to be contradicted. 
It proclaimed that all papists found with arms in their 
houses, or on their persons, or in any office or employ- 
ment, should be treated as robbers, freebooters, and 
banditti, refused quarter, and delivered up to summary 
execution. It set forth that great numbers of armed 
papists were assembled in London and Westminster, to 
destroy the protestant inhabitants by fire or massacre ; 
it commanded all authorities, civil and military, to dis. 
arm and secure papists, especially in London and Weat- 
minster ; it finally declared that all magistrates and 
others, who should fail to act as required, would be 
treated by his highness as the most criminal and infa- 
mous of men, betrayers of their religion and country. 

This terrible denunciation was circulated on all sides. 
The meaner and therefore more furious champions of 
the protestant religion and of the prince of Orange 
called upon magistrates to carry its contents into execu- 
tion. The catholics, the courtiers, the king himself, 
were panicstruck for their lives. There was the utmost 
danger of a massacre, 

* Letter from a gentleman in York to a friend in the prince of Orange’s 
camp, cited In Ralph, 5 2051 

insigned letter to the prince of Orange, Dal. App. 357. 


tite linworthy of him without any sie ment, it hit the popular 
humour; and would be forgotten by this time, even to its name, if that 
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The forgery was ascribed to Samuel J ohnson, already 
named. With all his animosity to papists, he appears 
to ‘have been incapable of such wickedness ; and the 
authorship of it was claimed, after a lapse of years, by 
Speke the spy, who was at this time, by his own account, 
not in the camp, but in the court of the prince. 

It has been said in vindication of the prince of Orange, 
that he knew nothing of the concoction of this villanous 
fabrication, and that he contradicted it as soon as ita 
existence was made known to him. Speke, on the 
other hand, asserted,_—but when the prince was no 
longer alive to contradict him,—that he showed it to 
the prince at Sherborne castle ; that William was 
somewhat surprised, but upon consideration was not 
displeased with the thing ; and that his highness and 
those about him afterwards acknowledged that it did 
great service. 

Speke is unworthy of credit: but it appears, even 
tapon the showing of the friends of the. prince, that 
his disavowal.was verbal, and confined to those about 
him. The prince of Orange had already the reputation 
of being not only a phlegmatic, but an unscrupulous 
politician. His policy was charged by some with 
tolerating, by others with sharing, the practices which 
stimulated the populace of the Hague to massacre the 
patriot brothers De Witt, and give him undivided sway 
over the republic.* The profit which he made of this 
impudent and atrocious fabrication leaves another stain 
upon his character. 

The king and his counsellors must have been in- 
fatuated or appalled, when they made no effort to punish 
those who had been guilty of circulating and of at- 
tempting to carry into execution the contents of a paper, 
in which the prince appeared not only to command 
massacre, but to usurp the powers of the crown. 

The ill news from every quarter of the kingdom, 
which hour by hour reached the king ; the turbulent 


© See Vol, VIL pp. 109. 111. 
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spirit of his enemies ; the panic terror of his friends 
around him in the capital ; the inauspicious delays; the 
insulting evasions to which his commissioners were sub- 
jected by the prince of Orange ; the advance of the 
prince direct upon London,—madehim not only meditate 
but prepare for his escape from the kingdom. His 
first step was to order the prince of Wales to be catried 
over to France. ‘The child had been sent down to 
Portsmouth, when the king left London for the camp at 
Salisbury. Lord Dover, who succeeded the duke of 
Berwick in the command of the garrison, had dormant 
orders for him and lord Dartmouth to take the infant 
over in a yacht. 

It is stated by the king that lord Dartmouth readily 
undertook to execute this service, when the orders were 
first shown to him ; that he afterwards changed his own 
mind and that of lord Dover ; and finally refused to 
let the prince be carried out of the country." “’T is 
my son they aim at,” says James to lord Dartmouth, 
«and ’tis my son I must endeavour to preserve, what~ 
ever becomes of me, Therefore I conjure you to assist 
lord Dover in getting him away in the yacht.” + 

The king faltered in his purpose, suspended his 
orders, and repeated them the following day. 

Lord Dartmouth, at some length, and with apparent 
emotion, vindicates his refusal to convey, or even to 
permit the conveyance, of the heir apparent out of 
the kingdom ; on the ground, first, of the strictness of 
the law against it; next, of the disastrous consequences 
to the nation, and to the king himself.t He accounts 
for his apparent acquiescence at first, when the orders 
of lord Dover were shown to him, by his hope that the 
king would see cause to change his mind. 

His conduct may be differently and much more pro- 
bably accounted for. Lord Dartmouth appears in a con- 
stant struggle to conceal from theking,—and perhaps from 


* MS. Mem. cited in Life, &c., 11. 233. 
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himeelf,—the mastery obtained over him by the officers 
who were in the interest of the prince of Orange. 
Byng brought a letter from several officers of the fleet to 
the prince at Sherborne, and took back a letter from him 
to lord Dartmouth *, urging the latter to go over, and 
offering to continue him in the command, with an es- 
surance that Herbert should not be advanced above his 
head. “This letter,” says Byng, “had some effect on 
him. From that time he seemed inclinable to the 
prince’s party.” 

The letter was laid privately, by the captain of his 
own ship, on his toilet. An admiral who wanted 
energy or authority to investigate @ plot to seize his 
person abstained, as might be expected, from institut 
ing any inquiry respecting a letter which was a direct 
provocation to treason and desertion. 

Lord Dartmouth, after the Dutch fleet had escaped . 
him, was, as he expresed it, ‘at a stand what to dv,” 
and wrote to the king for further orders. James ordered 
him to attack the Dutch, even after they had landed 
their convoy. A more enterprising officer would hive 
done this without waiting orders. Lord Dartmouth, 
when he received the orders, was unable to execute them, 
and put into Portsmouth with his fleet disabled by the 
weather. The officers who were engaged to the prince 
of Orange having discovered the arrival of the prince 
of Wales at Portsmouth, for the purpose of being taken 
to France, obliged lord Dartmouth to send out armed 
boats to intercept him, and themselves kept watch.+ 

This appears to be the true solution of the change of 
mind and peremptory refusal of lord Dartmouth. He’ 
refuses to do that which was no longer in his power. 

The king, under these circumstances, not only de- 
spaired of getting away the prince, but thought him no 
longer safe at Portsmouth, He accordingly had the 

brought back to London with the utmost secresy. 

It ty said, that the infant prince narrowly escaped @ 
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party sent by the prince of Orange to intercept him in 
New Forest. * 

On the evening of the 9th the king received, he 
says, the answer of the prince. The king’s proposi- 
tions, and the prince’s answer, are not merely prelimi- 
naries, but pretences, to cover their Tespective designs, 
~— the king’s to abandon t+, the prince’s to mount, the 
throne, t 


© Life of James, ii. 235, 236. 

“ Ses plus affectionnés serviteurs,” says Barillon (Mazure, 
* lui conseillent de mettre sa personae en sOreté, parce que differe, 
cela ne sera plus en son pouvoir.” ‘The ambassador adds: ™ Il m'axépéte 
quiil ne se lajssera aller a rien qui soit contraire aux intéréts de yore 
majesté.’? 

t The king’s commissioners were instructed in substance to acquaint 
the prince that his majesty had observed that his highness scemed ta refer. 
alt matters of pomeiain to a free parliament; that his majesty had some. 
time resolved to call a parliament, and deferred it only till the times were 
More composed; that his majesty, however, observing the desire of his 
People for a partiament, had put'forth hie writs and. proclamation for 
mnaediately calling one; that his majesty had authorised his three com- 
missioners to consent to every requisite arrangement for the security and 

lom of its deliberations; that in the meantime the respective armies 
should be restricted within’ such limits, and at such a distance from. 
London, as would remove all apprehensions for its freedom, ‘The king's 
commissioners were privately and particuiar'y instructed by him to insist, 
as the first condition, that the army of the Prince of Orange should not 
gome nearer London than thirty or forty mites ; being determined, he saya, 
if thia was refused, to abandon all further negotiation, and take his mone 
sures accordingly. (MS. Mem. cited in Life, 31. 240, 

‘The answer of the prince was conveyed in the following seven articles, 
3. Phat all papists, and all such persons as are not qualified by law, be diss 
banded and removed from all employments civil and military. 2. That all 

tions which reflect upon us, or any that have come to us or de 
clared for us, be recalled ; and, that if any persons for having so assisted 
have been committed, they be forthwith set at liberty, 3, That for the 
security and safety of the city of London, the custody and government of 
the Tower be immediately put into the hands of the said city. 4. That if 
his majesty shall think fit to be at London during the sitting of the patlia- 
ment, that we ‘may be there also, with an equal number of our guards; or 
if his majesty shail please to be in any place from London, at whatever 
distance he thinks fit, that we may be at a place of the aame distance ; and 
that the respective armies do remove from London thirty miles, and that 
no more foreign forces be brought into the kingdom. 5. That, for the 
security of the city of London and their trade, Tilbury Fort be put into the 
hands of the said city, 6. ‘That to prevent the landing of French or other 
foreign troops, Portsmouth may be put into such hands as by your majesty 
and us shall be agreed upon. 7. That some sufficient part of the public 
Feverrue be assigned us for the maintaining of our forces until the meeting 
of a free parliament. 

Bishop Burnet states in his History that the lords commissioners were 
Satisfied with the answer of the prince: He asserts further, in the preface 
to a volume of his sermons, that the terms were acknowledged, even by the 
king, to be better than he expected ; and on this foundation, assuming both 
facts as true, historians have (praised the moderation of the prince of 
Orange. It is astonishing that they should not rather have judged by the 
Readavercih Atnall tethers: thiad aacdar’ SPL aes, ee GUY tne 
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*« Strange counsels,” says bishop Burnet, “ were now 
suggested to the king and the queen ; the priests, and 
violest papists saw a treaty was Dow opened, and they 
knew they must be the sacrifice.” Here the bishop is 

between the alternatives of being deficient in ve- 
racity or destitute of information. He must have known, 
if he knew any thing of the designs and operations of 
the prince of Orange, that the treaty onfootwas a mockery 
on his part; and that nothing would satisfy him and 
his friends short of ‘new foundations,” and a * total 
change of persons ;”— that is, setting aside the king. * 

The pernicious counsels of papists to James II. are 
hackneyed to very disgust, — without authority or evi-~ 
dence. It would seem as if, when popery was the culprit, 
proof were superfluous. Popery was, moreover, a sort of 
devoted victim, upon which the protestant minions of 
James’s tyranny would charge all their sine. Sunder- 
land: and Mulgrave*, who worshipped at the altar of 
this very-popery, the one: publicly, the other privately, 
would have it supposed that they were always opposed 
to its counsels; and they are among the authorities apon 
which papists are made responsible in history for all the 
misdeeds of James. 

The ill-fated James appears to have been distracted 
by the various and conflicting opinions around him. 
The duke of Hamilton proposed that he should retire to 
Scotland, — but with the condition of his abandoning the 
chancellor Perth and the papists. Tyrconnel engaged 
to defend his person and maintein his cause in Ireland, 
if he were supplied with arms and ammunition.t Barillon 
having found it impossible to persuade the king to accept 





which would have placed him on the throne, with the king seated aa 
Pomere cipher by his side. ‘The answer was viewed in this light by the king. 
fie was confirmed in hie resolution of sending away the queen and prince 
Of Wales to France, and following them in twenty-four houra; “' for now,” 
tags he, “things were come to that extremity, by the general defection of 
the notility, gentry, and clergy; by the seandalous desertion of the chief 
officers and others in the army ; 28 gave little reason to trust those whe re. 
Snsined; go that no other counsel could reasonably be embraced, bat & 
guit the Kingdom with as much secresy as he (the king) possibly could, 

+ Sheffiela duke of Buckingham; Account of the Revolution. 

+ Bar, au roi, Dec. 13, and 15. Fox MSS, 
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French aid in time*, pressed him to take refuge in 
France: but Louis, in reply to the dispatch of his am- 
bassador, describing the situation of James, declines 
advising him in his desperate fortune; and instructs 
Barillon to attend the king in his retreat to Ireland or 
Seotland,—having first secured, by the promise of liberal 
payment, the services of a lord or commoner who 
should convey secret information of what was passing 
among the members of either or both houses. 

The king appears to have been determined by the 
advice, not of the queen, the catholics, or Barilion, - 
but of lords Godolphin and Halifax, his protestant com- 
missioners, This is one of the meanest and most cha- 
racteristic intrigues of the revolation. Lord Godolphin, 
whilst on his mission to the prince of Orange, wrote to 
the king his advice to withdraw for the present, assuring 
him that his subjects would, before a year, invite him 
back on their knees.t This is precisely the advice 
charged by others upon the catholics and the queen. It 
could not have been given in good faith by lord Godol~ 
phin: His judgment was too clear, and, it may be 
hoped, his patriotism and humanity too strong, to hazard 
the disorganisation of society and government upon his 
speculative opinion, that a restoration would be adopted 
as-& refuge from anarchy. It has been observed, that he 
long before wes charged with disclosing the counsels of 
James to the prince of Orange. His object, then, must 
have been to remove the king out of the path of the 
prince. 

Lord Halifax played his part with deeper perfidy. § 


* So late as the 25th of November (N.S.) that minister informed James 
that an auxiliary force of French troops was ready at Dunkirk and Calais 
to sail for England, Bar, au roi, 25th Nov. 1688. Fox MSS, 

Le roi A Bar. 20 Dec. For MSS, 

$ Lord Dartmouth ; note in Bur. iii, 345. ‘ 

This opinion is expreseed without reference to the strange statement of 
bishop Burnet, which seems, indced, too inconsistent to be true. “The 
marquis of Hatifax," says he (on the arrival of the commissioners at 
Hungerford.) “ sent for me. But the prince said, that though he would sus, 
pect nothing from our meeting, others maight ; so Ldid not epeak with him in 
a cicabe: Mak fm thet denier of ate+s ‘Vet he took, doceaty loaik Wek: 
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Six Joke Reresby, of whom that lord was the political 
and: private friend, etates, on the authority of a court lady, 
sinve- known to have been lady Oglethorpe, and of the 
aeqzlescence of lord Halifax himself, that “ after having 
eonferred with his highness, his lordship sent the king 
@ private letter, intimating an ill design against hia per- 
son, and that this was the real cause of his majesty’s 
flight, and the departure of the queen.* 

‘The king has himeelf recorded his fears for his life. 
In one passage of his memoirs he says, that well re- 
membering how his father ‘and several of his predecessors 
had been used, he saw no security where he was +; in 
another, that if he did not go out of the kingdom, the 
prince of Orange «© would probably find other means to 
pend him out of it, and the world too, by another way.”t 

he account of the queen’s departure by father Or- 
leans was, up to the recent publication of the “ Life of 
King Jesoes,” the only circumstantial one. That of 
the compiler from the King’s memoits mainly agrees 
with it, Both probably aze derived. from. the sume 
source. sade 

The noted Lauzun had come over to England, and 
offered his military services to king James, He is 
represented by some as & special envoy of Louis XIV. 
That prince knew better how to choose his envoys 
Lauzun, a frivolous courtier, sought only an escape 


es 


if he had a mind to go away. I said nothing Tas © sauch to be wished for 5 
‘this I told the prince, and he ‘of both my answers.” 

Ne T turedibie that lord Halifax started an over, of the blackest 
guilt, ina roomn with others, in mere ‘conversation with a mere subattern 
guilt, in ait or discretion, and whilst. he had, it bes beer shown, more 
of Pe ie vehicles of communication with the, prince ‘of Orange? Such a 
step outrages all probability, when imputed toa statesman noted for his 


Te may be accounted for by his distinctive character. He appears through 
emake history a subaltern partisan, conscious ‘of his inferiority, aod 
Gruggling to convince others and himself ‘that he was a person af the Stet 
pretension. Such aman, whose vanity, ‘moreover, was notoriously unsere. 
aan heard of the note vue of lord Halifax, would selze and mou 

tohl saving ets ot prOOF OF his importanoe, aid as an eraode. Ihe 
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from court disgrace. James, having no longer occa. 
sion for his military service*, selected him to con- 
duct the escape of the queen. Disguised to pass for an 
Italian lady returning to her country, she crossed the 
river from Whitehall to Lambeth, in an open boat, on 
a dark December night, in a storm of wind and rain, 
with her infant, a nurse, Lauzun, and two persons more ; 
stood shivering near an old church wall for an hour, 
until a hackney coach came up; was fortunate enough 
to reach Gravesend undiscovered ; and there went on 
board a yacht, which conveyed her in safety, with a 
fair wind, to France. 

The sufferings of the queen in her escape have been 
arrayed in the rhetorical graces of pathos and the pictur- 
esque. Her circumstances might well excite pity ; but 
the notion that physical sufferings or privations are 
keenly felt in a great reverse is vulgar and unfounded. 
When thought of at all by those who have fallen from 
the utmost heights, they are felt only as the accessaries 
and signs of a reverse of fortune, not as evils in them- 
selves, 

The king promised to follow his wife and son in 
twenty-four hours ; not, it has been said on behalf of 
the queen, because she advised or desired his leaving the 
Kingdom, but because she made it a condition that he 
should follow her,—unless he allowed her to remain and 
share his fortunes.+ From the moment of his receiving 
the answer of the prince of Orange he appears to have 
been impatient to quit the field, — leaving behind him 
the sceptre of three kingdoms, to be taken up by one 
impatient to grasp it, 

Other circumstances added to his anxieties and fears. 
From treachery or oversight, a suspension of arms appears 
not to have been proposed or thought of by the king’s 
commissioners,—and the prince of Orange continued his 
march direct upon the capital. The king’s troops, upon 
a false alarm of the advance of the Dutch, were ordered 
Oh ET Wc Pec. ge ae eee ie 
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being discovered, they were ordered to resume their posts 
next day. Meanwhile the inhabitants of Reading sent 
ingtice to the prince’s advanced posts, with the request 
tliat’a detachment should be ordered forward to occupy 
their town. The king’s troops arrived first. Colonel 
Lanier posted a party of Irish dragoons to defend the 
bridge against the Dutch, who were advancing, and 
ordered a Scotch regiment of horse to draw up in the 
market-place. He at the same time sent to lord Fever- 
sham for a reinforcement. The Irish dragoons having 
once discharged their carbines, wheeled round and fled. 
The Scotch followed their example. The Irish said, in 
their justification, that while they defended the bridge 
against the Dutch, they were fired upon by the inhabit. 
ants from the houses. This again was denied by the 
inhabitants. But they who invited the king’s enemies 
would not scruple to fire upon the king’s troops from 
whder cover. 

‘The Scotch and Irish, in their flight, were met by the 
general-in-chief, loyd Feversham, coming ap with a re- 
inforcemeit. Instead of rallying them, he conducted 
their retreat to Maidenhead. 

The behaviour of the king’s troops, if their enemies 
have written truth of them, was here still more igno- 
minious than at Reading. The inhabitants, it is said, 
beat a Dutch march during the night, as an artifice to 
get rid of them, and the experiment was so successful 
that his majesty’s forces fled without their cannon. It 
is difficult to reconcile this ridiculous incident with the 
most ordinary military precautions in what may be called 
a hostile post, and in momentary expectation of the 
enemy. 

The desertion of Douglas's regiment of Scotch ca- 
valry disappointed and grieved the king. It was one of 
the regiments upon. whose fidelity he particularly relied.* 

‘A man of more shrewdness and sagacity than James 
would have been deceived by the same perfidious arts ; 
firmer nerves than his would have given way under his 
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disappointments. He was no sooner informed, by a 
French messenger from Laugun, that his wife and son 
were. under sail with a fair wind, than he prepared with 
the utmost secrecy for his own flight. 

It ig stated, that on the LOth he summoned a council 
of the peers, upon whose advice he had treated with the 
prince of Orange: that he addressed himself as follows 
to the old earl of Bedford : —‘ My lord, you are a good 
man, and have great influence; you can do much for 
me at this time ;” that the earl replied, “ I am an old 
man, and can do but little; but (with a sigh) I had 
once a son that could now be very serviceable to your 
majesty.” The king is described as struck dumb and 
pale by this bitter reminiscence, and the situation in 
which he stood. 

There are few scenes in history or fiction so morally 
dramatic. The answer assigned to the father of lord 
Russell would seem the retribution of Heaven, in its 
justice, for patriot blood, But there is no good evidence 
that a council was held on that day ; the earl of Bedford, 
sinking under his years and sorrows, had retired from 
public affairs: and lord Russell, were he alive, would 
assuredly have been found in the camp of the prince 
of Orange, an open enemy of James, not a thankless 
traitor or deserter. 

The statement, that to divert suspicion from his in- 
tended departure on the night of the 10th, the king 
summoned an extraordinary council to meet on the 
morning of the 11th, is more probable, and better at- 
tested. It is said that with the same view he declared 

: publicly his intention to return to the head of his army, 
and that his guards had orders to meeet him at Uxbridge. 
The intrigue of lord Halifax had put him in such fear 
for his life, that he concealed with the utmost jealousy 
the very movement which his enemies most desired he 
should make. 

All ean he wise and brave after the event. The fears 
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imagined ix peril from two quarters,—those who had in- 
vited or adhered to the prince of Orange,—and that prince 
hexnsel’. If it became a question with the former, whether 
they should be prosecuted in the king’s name, under the 
Q5th of Edward 11I., or the king should be prosecuted 
jn the name of the nation, according to the precedent 
made in the case of his father, it can hardly be supposed 
that even the bishop of London would not have found 
reasons for preferring the alternative. If the existence 
of James presented itself as a bar to the ambition of the 
prince of Orange, can it be supposed for 2 moment that 
the most aspiring of politicians, and most phlegmatic of 
Dutchmen, would have seen in his wife’s father any thing 
but a political unit of human life ? 

The princess of Orange, indeed, is said to have ob- 
tained from her husband, when setting out upon his 
expedition, a promise that he would respect the life of 
her father. This promise might essily be evaded, — it 
may even never have been given-or asked ; and the 
daughter of James, in writing to her heebend Tespecting 
the fate of her unfortunate father after the battle.of the 
Boyne, could find no kinder or more filial designation 
for him than that of “ the late king.” 

A man in James’s position, who was both prudent 
and brave, would, like him, have seen his danger ; but, 
unlike him, would have faced it. It is mentioned as a 
proof of the violence of his distrusts and fears, that he 
concealed his purpose from lord Dover, a catholic ; —but 
lord Dover, by bis want of success, or of fidelity, in the 
affair of carrying the prince of Wales to France, had 
Jost. his confidence. 

Lord Mulgrave came into the king's apartment just 
as. he was stepping into bed. The king, who, ac- 
cording to the chamberlain, would not trust so sound 
a protestant, whispered him that “he had a very hope- 
ful account of some good accommodation with the 
prince of Orange.” Lord Mulgrave asked, in reply, 
whether the king’s army halted or advanced. The king 
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lain, by his own account, shook his head with a de- 
jected countenance. * All this may be true; but the 
courtiers were soon as eager to repudiate as they had 
hitherto been to obtain the confidence of the king. 

On the morning of the 11th the king’s antechamber 
‘was crowded with lords and gentlemen waiting to attend 
his levee. The duke of Northumberland, lord in wait- 
ing, opened the door at the usual hour, and the company 
rushed in. To their astonishment and consternation the 
king’s chamber was empty. He had gone away bya 
private passage at one o'clock in the morning, leaving 
orders with the duke not to open his door before the 
usual time. 

The duke of Northumberland was more a protestant 
than the lord chamberlain 5 and his brother, the duke 
of Grafton, had deserted ; yet James trusted him. It 
is the only instance in which his confidence was not 
betrayed by his own kindred, excepting his natural 
son, the celebrated duke of Berwick. His orders were 
obeyed, and his secret kept. It can hardly be charged 
upon the duke of Northumberland as desertion, that in 
the course of that very day he tendered his services 
to the prince of Orange. : 

The king,'to embarrass his enemy, while he aban. 
doned the field, cancelled the patents for the new 
sheriffs t, with the writs issued for calling a parlia- 
ment, and took away the great seal.§ He vainly ima- 
gined that there was some inherent power, not only 
in his person, but in the symbol of his will. Kings 
seldom reflect that their seals are but so much wax, and 


* Sheffield, duke of Buckingham ; Account of the Revolution, 

+ Mulgrave pretended to be a secret convert to the king’s religion. He 
openly professes deism in his works, 

'$ Lustt. Diary. : 

§ He gave father Petré’s vacated apartments to the chancellor Jeffteys, 
according to Barillon (Mazure iii. 219.), im order to have the great veal 
within his reach at a moment’s notice.‘ Son intention en cela est d'avoir 
auprés de iui le grand sceau, pour lemporter au besoin, Par les lois 
Angleterre on ne peut rien faire sans le grand sceau ; et avec le grand 
sceau, le roi peut empécher beaucoup de choses que ses ennemis voudroient 
faire. On croit par ce moyen jeter du trouble et de la division dane le 
gouvernement aw il faudrs eenhiie 
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i¢ persdns but ciphers, when no longer supported by 
‘will of a nation or by hireling force. 

‘He addressed a letter at the same time to lord Fever. 
sham, announcing his departure from the kingdom ; de- 
claring, that if he could have relied on his troops, he would 
have had “ at least one blow for it ;”” reminding that lord 
that he and the other general officers bad told him it was 
nowise advisable that heshould venture himeelf at the head 
of the army ; thanking all those who had remained faithful 
to him; informing them that he no longer expected 
they should expose themselves by resisting a foreign 
army and poisoned nation ; and expressing his hope 
that, till better times, they would persevere in their 
fidelity. The letter was read at the head of about 4000 
men, whom lord Feversham had under his command at 
Uxbridge, and is said to have been heard by them with 
tears. 









"Two courses were open to lord Feversham, —to dis- 
band the king’s troops, or to bring them over to the 
prince of Orange. Having submitted the king’s letter 
to a council of war, he adopted the former, and pro- 
voked the displeasure of the prince by so rare and mis~ 
chievous an example of military honour. He addressed 
aletter to the prince of Orange, stating his having dis- 
banded the troops by the king's command. The prince 
took no other notice of this letter, than observing to 
those about him, that he yas not to be so dealt with. 

It may be said that lord Feversham should have dis- 
armed as well as disbanded them ; and this is the only 
offence with which he his chargeable. He may have 
designed to serve king James and embarrass the prince of 
Orange ; or he may have thought it, as it would have 
been, inhuman to dismiss, not only without means to 
sustain, but without arms to defend their lives, men who 
were odious,——some for their religion, others for their 
country, and all for their fidelity,in what may be 
called an enemy's country. Again, is it likely that the 
officers and men would surrender their arms, and for 
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The troops might complain, of being dismissed, with. 
out pay or provision for their subsistence ;—the people, 
of having armed destitute and ungoverned men let loose ° 
upon them ;—but the prince had as yet no right to com- 
mand obedience, and threaten the penal justice of the 
realm. It is true the nation allowed itself to be disposed 
of by a handful of Dutchmen: but even conquest did not 
give him the right to punish lord Feversham for obey- 
ing the orders of one who was still his sovereign, 

The report of the king’s flight was no sooner spread 
through London, than the rabble attacked and plundered 
catholic chapels, the houses of catholics, and the resi- 
dences of catholic ambassadors. That of the Florentine 
envoy was sacked and burned. Even the residence of 
the Spanish minister, Ronquillo, a known friend of the 
prince of Orange, was not spared. He, however, re- 
ceived an honourable reparation, Lord Mulgrave, theugh 

‘the king his master was gone, and his staff of chamber- 
lain laid aside, thought it for the honour of the na- 
tion to order the ambassador apartments and a table 
at Whitehall, with great pomp of attendance; and 
was thanked for this bold exercise of discretion, by both 
the prince of Orange and the king.* The prince, after 
his accession, obtained the Spaniard a grant of 17,0004 
to reimburse his losses,—or as a gratification for his 
share in obtaining the recognition of king William by 
the whole house of Austria.t 

The chief sufferers were the more opulent catholics. 
They had placed their valuable effects for. safety under 
the protection of the foreign ministers. The residence 
of the Spanish minister would have been respected, if 
it were not known to the mob that the plate of the royal 
chapel was deposited there.t Wan Citters, in his corre- 
spondence with the states, alleges another motive. Don 
Pedro Ronquillo, he says, was obnoxious to the populace 
from his being in debt to everybody, and paying 


* Sheffield, duke of Buckingham ; Account of the Revolution. 
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nohody.* The French and Venetian ministers were 
by a military guard. 

No blood appears to have been shed, though the 
wioters professed to be actuated by religious zeal :—the 
reason may be, that they were really instigated by the 
milder love of plunder. 

Several persons, variously obnoxious, for their virtues, 
their religion, their subserviency to the court, or their 
crimes, were seized by the populace and dragged before 
magistrates. Among them were William Penn, judge 
Jenner, Graham and Burton, court lawyers, the catholic 
bishops Leyburn and Gifford, the jesnit Fulton, and the 
convert doctor Obadiah Walker. Lord Melford, as well 
as father Petré, had already reached France, and lord 
Sunderland was seized at Rotterdam, disguised in wo- 
man’s clothes, 

Of those obnoxious .for: their: crimes, Jeffreys alone 
"fell into the hands of the rabble. The rest had either 
‘concealed. themselves, or-atoned, like Kirke, for their 
gailty services to James, by. betraying and deserting 
him. 

The inhuman Jeffreys was seized in the disguise of a 
sailor, with his eyebrows shaved, at Wapping. A scri- 
vener, whom he had once made feel the terrors of his 
power and his visage, recognised him in his disguise, 
whilst looking out of a window, according to some, — 
whilst drinking in a public house, according to others. 
Jeffreyscried piteously for mercy ; and, though frightened 
and maltreated, obtained more mercy from the populace 
in ite fury, then he had ever ehown to the innocent from 
the bench. He was first dragged before the lord mayor, 
— who is said to have died of the shock of beholding 
him,—and then committed to the Tower. Here he soon 
closed his horrid life by drunkenness, or through a chro- 
nic disease. 

Lords Peterborough and Salisbury, converts to the 
charch of Rome, were. seized and committed to the 
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Tower. Bills of indictment were found against the 
latter for the crime of high treason, in turning papist. 
The papal nuncio was discovered at Gravesend, escaping 
in disguise behind the carriage of the minister of Savoy. 
Lord Winchelsea, with his authority of lord lieutenant 
of the county, could not rescue him from the mob, and 
sent notice of his peril to the Spanish ambassador. That 
minister sent an express to the prince of Orange, who, 
being roused from his sleep at midnight, sent back euch 
a passport as enabled the nuncio to depart in the train 
of the minister of the duke of Savoy. 

One of the most awful and most groundless instances 
of panic terror on record now took momentary posses- 
sion of men’s imaginations. A cry was raised that the 
disbanded Irish soldiers were destroying all before them 
by fire and sword. Drums were beat through the 
streets of London, and Westminster, to give notice of 
the coming enemy ; lights were placed in the windows 
the better to descry them; the people in each quarter 
imagined the next in flames or streaming with blood. 
The ringing of bells carried the news with telegraphic 
rapidity to the furthest corners of Great Britain. The 
inhabitants of each town or village imagined the Irish 
burning the houses and cutting the throats of their next 
neighbours. Pregnant women were frightened to pre- 
mature childbirth ; aged and infirm persons died of 
terror ; the protestants everywhere stood armed upon 
their guard, and resolved upon the first attack or danger 
to destroy all papists and Irish within their reach. 

Happily no accidental or imaginary circumstance sug- 
gested the idea of immediate attack, and the nation 
escaped a crime which would rank in atrocity, if not in 
malice, with the massacre of Paris on St, Bartholo-~ 
mew’s eve, 

It is doubtful, even to this day, whether the alarm 
was accidental or contrived ; where it began, and on what 
day it was spread in London. The dates of the 11th, 
12th, and the 13th of December, are variously assigned.* 
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A-memascript letter of the time assigns the night of the 
path* Its source is equally mysterious. T' he most 
gommon account is, that it began at Westminster with 
seme peasants who had just come in from the country. 
The accidental firing of a cottage by half a dozen starv- 
ing Irish soldiers in a fray with some country people, 
js mentioned as its origin. 

According to others, it originated in the cabinet of the 
prince of Orange ; and the peasants who brought it to 
‘Westminster were sent by marshal Schomberg, with the 
purpose of exciting an alarm of danger, rendering James, 
his religion, and his adherents still more odious, and 
thus preparing for the more popular reception of the 
prince.t 

Finally, the notorious Speke, who appropriated the 
spurious declaration in the name of the prince of Orange, 
‘bad the hardihood also to claim the nefarious authorship 
of this rumour.$ The claim made by Speke proves 
nothing more than his own infamy. 

Political rancour and zeal for the unfortunate king 
naturally charged an odiouscontrivance upon the prince of 
Orange, and contemporary calumny has been echoed with 
out scruple by jacobites in succeeding times. ‘There ap~ 
pears not the slightest ground for this particular impu- 
tation upon the marshal or the prince; and the probability 
is, that the rumour was purely accidental. “Two cireum- 
stances have been relied on as proofs that it was preme- 
ditated ; the inadequacy of the accidental cause assigned— 
that is, the burning of a cottage, —and the astonishing 
rapidity with which it travelled over the island. . But the 
lightest cause will agitate masses of men, where their 
minds are predisposed and their passions excited ; and 
the popular imagination would circulate its chimeras 
with a velocity far exceeding all systematic contrivance. 

‘This crisis of the revolution is instructive. When con- 
templated from the present day, there cannot be a better 

* Sawyer's News Letters, &¢. 


+ Sheffield, duke of Buckingham ; Account of the Revolution. 
+ Bist. of Revolution, in Somers’s Tracts, xi, 
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standard of the advance of popular intelligence and in- 
dependence. There was then, even in the capital, no 
public spirit, no democracy, no people, no magistracy 
worthy or conscious of its mission. All power was 
divided between the aristocracy and the rabble. When, 
upon the king’s flight, the populace began the work of 
plunder and devastation, the citizens and their magis- 
trates were alike supine. No association was formed ; 
no meeting was held; no individual, either in ¢ private 
or a magisterial capacity, stood forward to rally the in- 
dustrious and orderly classes for self-protection, upon the 
sudden dissolution of the government, and of society 
itself. 

It is easy to imagine what would now take place in 
London upon a similar emergency. A municipal go- 
vernment would start up in perfect vigour before an 
hour’s lapse. 

It was not so in 1688. The city might have been 
fired and pillaged, if the lords spiritual and temporal had 
not stepped into the breach and restored order. They 
met at Guildhall, with the intention of consulting with 
the lord mayor and other magistrates. Finding these 
civic functionaries unequal to the emergency and to their 
station, this extraordinary council commanded instead 
of consulting them. By a still more resolute assunsption 
of power, it sent off orders to the army and to the fleet, 
and its commands in every instance produced submis- 
sion and peace.* 

The Tower was in possession of Skelton, appointed 
governor by the king. He was invited to attend at 
Guildhall; and upon his compliance with this artful 
manceuvre, was deprived of his command. The heu- 
tenancy was given to lord Lucas, who happened to be 
quartered there with his company. 

To remove the fears and to complete the security of 
the citizens, the council took the further precaution of 
disarming all papists, and issuing warrants to appre- 
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end. all popish priests and jesuits within the limits 
of London and Westminster. 

Bat the most important and memorable act of this 
aelf-constituted government was a declaration, by which, 
without verifying or inquiring into facts and motives, it 
virtually renounced king James, and applied to the prince 
of Orange. In this declaration, the lords and bishops 
impute the king’s flight to popish counsels, and una- 
nimously resolve to resort to the prince ; who they say, 
« out of pure kindness jncurred vast expense and much 
hazard to his person, in order to rescue them from 
popery and slavery.” 

It will be yemembered, that lords Godolphin and Ha- 
lifax, and not the papists, were the chief authors of the 
king's flight. 

The declaration, though unanimous, was not carried 
without warm debate. ‘Archbishop Sancroft was present 
and signed it ; but absented himself from all the sub- 
sequent meetings which were held at Whitehall.* 

The prince rmeanwhile was at Henley, receiving ad- 
dresses and issuing his decrees. No doubt .was enter- 
tained that the king was by this time withdrawn beyotid 
the realm. In the prince of Orange’s army, Says 
Sheffield duke of Buckingham, “ the nation was looked 
upon as their own.” The prince himself assumed the 
tone of supreme chief of the state. t 

The declaration of the council of peers at Guildhall 


¢ D'Oyley’s Life of Sancroft, 

}.On the 1sth of December, before the manifesto of the council of peers 
at Guildhall had yet ecember im, he issued the following sovereign order 
at Guiry court at Henley,” under the name and disguise of a declaration: 
from his cop we are informed, that divers regiments, WO, and companies. 
jrave been encouraged to disperse themselves 1” 6 uausual and unwarrant. 
hare manner, whereby the public peace is tery ‘much disturbed; we bave 
able Tht at hereby to require all colonels and commanders-in-chief of such 
SBeimments, troops, and companies, DY bes ‘of drum, of otherwise, to call 
Together the several officers and sold.ers ‘Delonging to their respective rem 
toe troops, and companies, in such places 24 they shall find most con' 
ments their rendezvous, and there to keep (hers Tn good order and discl- 
plas, Tete do likewise direct and require all such, officers and soldiers. 

ine. ith to repair to such places a8 shall De appointed for that purpose by 
the to repay els and commanders-in-chief, whereor special notice is 
the resPyen unto us for our further orders.” The prince, it will be observed, 


to be given unto Us T° Cred troops as “encouraged to disperse themselves," 


ee. 
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was forwarded to him by @ deputation of four of its 
mémbers, ear] Pembroke, viscount Weymouth, lord Cul. 
Pepper, and the bishop of Ely. 

This was followed by a fulsome address from the 
city of London, — returning the deepest thanks of the 
citizens to the Divine Majesty for his miraculous suc. 
cess, and beseeching him to vouchsafe to repair to their 
capital city. 

The adhesions of courtiers, military officers, and 
country gentlemen, crowded upon him. The highways 
were thronged with persons coming to tender their ser. 
vices and solicit his commands. 

It is said that he took umbrage because the lords 
at Guildhall did not directly invite him to assume the 
powers of government, instead of Proposing, as they 
did, to support and Co-operate with him. He, how- 
ever, chose to understand it in the former sense ; and 
bishop Burnet, to justify him, had the boldness to call 
it, “an invitation to him to come and take the govern- 
ment of the nation into his hands.” On the 14th the 
prince moved his court from Henley to Windsor. 

James, like all tyrants and most kings, considered the 
nation as made for his use ; he therefore did not scru. 
ple to leave his people in a state of anarchy, with the 
selfish purpose of embarrassing his rival, and deriving 
advantage from public confusion. There were now two 
self-constituted provisional governments, —— the lords at 
Whitehall, and the prince of Orange, with his conclave 
of lords and gentlemen, at Windsor. They acted with. 
out subordination, concert, or collision. An unexpected 
incident soon interfered with their functions, and gave 
4 new turn to their proceedings. News came that the 
king’ was still in England, —a prisoner in the hands 
of the rabble of a small fishing town within a short 
distance of his capital. 

There are various narratives, by professed eye-wite 
nesses and others, of the first flight of James II., his 
detention at Fi eversham, and his return to Whitehall in 
wmomentary ¢eriuawnh VY: Prer ee > See oy" pe * 
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tures; from his first flight to his final escape, is cir 
chmmatential, and may be regarded as authentic. It 
exists in MS. in the French archives, as given with his 
own hand to the community of nuns founded at Chaillot 
pear Paris, by queen Henrietta, his mother.* There 
ig jn his narrative little bitterness, and no apparent 
exaggeration. He rather understates, as compared with 
other accounts, the outrages offered to him, and nega- 
tives by implication the theatric recognitions of his 
person; the sudden transitions from gross ribaldry to 
genuflexions and tears ; and the royal munificence with 
which he has been represented to have allowed his 
plunderers to retain 400 guineas, of which they had 
robbed, him, — demanding only the restitution of his 
jewels. 

‘The king chose sir Edward Hales for the companion 
of his flight. They left Whitehall at one in the morn- 
of Tuesday the 11th of December (O.8.), and crossed 
in.@ amall-boat from Privy Gardens to Vauxhall, as the 
queef had done. . The king, whilst crossing over, threw 
the great seal into the Thames.t Sheldon, one: of the 
king’s equerries, having provided relays of horses, they 
reached Feversham about ten in the morning, and em- 
parked in a custom-house hoy, which sir Edward 
Hales had hired to take them to France. The king, 
Hales, and Sheldon went on board. The wind was fair, 
but it blew so strong a gale, that the master of the vessel 
would not venture to sea without more ballast. The 
king, himself 2 good seaman, agreed with the master, 
and they ran ashore for the purpose of taking -in- ballast 
at the western end of Sheppey, intending to: get cunder 
weigh at half flood. The commander of the hoy ali 
this, time knew not whom he had. on. board. :About 
eleven at night the vessel was afloat once more, afd about 
to sail away, when a band of between fifty and sixty 





& It appears to be an extract from the King’s MS. Memoirs, translated 
into Freneh for the use of the nuna, A great portion of it is cited by the 
compiler of the Life of James € - 
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freebooters approached them, in three Feversham fish- 
ing-boats. 

All protestants were allowed to chase priests and pa~ 
pists, as their proper prey, by sea and land. It was 
taken up as a sort of trade, especially by the fisher- 
men on the river, and in the ports opposite France., A 
Feversham party of this description boarded the king’s 
hoy. Their captain, named Ames, jumped into the 
cabin and seized the king, with his two companions, as 
suspected papists. Sir Edward Hales put fifty guineas 
into his hand, and whispered him that he should have a 
hundred more if he procured them an opportunity to 
escape. He took the money, promised to do what was 
required of him, said he should go ashore for the pur- 
pose, and when leaving the vessel, advised them to give 
him their money and other valuable effects, as his com- 
tades were persons very capable of rifling them whilst 

he was away. ‘They accordingly gave him their money 
and watches. 

He failed to come back, and his comrades justified his 
opinion of them. A party of them rushed into the 
cabin, said that their prisoners had not given all to the 
captain, insisted on searching, and did search them, 
especially, according to the account of an eye-witness, 
the unfortunate king, with the utmost rudeness and 
ribaldry.* One called him “a hatchet-faced jesuit,” 
and another said he knew him, by his lank jaws, to be 
father Petré. 

The captain returned on the morning of the 13th, 
and then, not to contrive their escape, but to take them 
before a magistrate. Sir Edward Hales was now re- 
cognised for the first time, but the king was still un- 
known. A hackney coach having been brought tq the 
water-side, they were conveyed in it to an inn, ‘The 
king states, that finding he was known, notwithstand- 
ing his plain coat and black wig, soon after be ar- 
rived at the inn, he took no further trouble to conceal 


* Private letter in Tindall’s “* Continuation, &c.” 
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himeelf. “But his state of mind may be presumed or) 
have been such as to render him incapable of recording, 
or:temembering with exactness his own demeanour oF 
what was passing around him. f 
~sAecording to the letter before cited, he tried every 
att. to conceal himself ; he called for the commonest 
refreshments, to give the idea of his being but a common 
man; but he soon found that he was recognised, and 
was terrified to distraction by the rade clamour of the 
populace. Having obtained pens ink, and paper, he 
wrote, tore, and wrote again 5 and at last addressed a note 
to lord Winchelsea, the lord lieutenant of the county. 
‘The writer of the Jetter professes to have had a conver- 
gation with him on his arrival at the jnn. According 
to him, the king complained of groundless fears and 
jealousies, ‘and of “ the ill offices done him by the black 
‘coats,’” insisted on the honesty of his intentions, the 
purity of his conscience, his readiness to suffer and die ; 
declared that he read and found comfort in the serip- 
tares ; that he never meant to oppress conscience, OF 
destroy the subject's liberty 5 and asked the person. who. 
he addressed, what errors he had committed, — what he. 
had done, to bring him to his actual situation. He next 
charged the prince of Orange with seeking not only his 
crown, but bis life; and entreated “every churchman 
and layman jn the room” to get him @ pout, and let him 
escape, or “ his blood would be upon their heads.” 

The populace became still more outrageous, from the 
fear of his prevailing with those about him to procure 
his liberty. He then tried to obtain his release from 
the rabble themselves, py addressing them ene moment 
ina tone of abject entreaty, the next moment in the 
Janguage of reproach and authority as their king. 


of remonstrating, threatening, promising, and imploring 
in all the infirmity of distress and fear 5 and was at last 
treated by the very populace ‘with such familiar scorn, 

ae ee ee vespectable persons present re- 
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of language and demeanour which exposed him to 
contempt. 

Lord Winchelsea came in baste, and had some diff- 
culty to prevail on the multitude to permit the king’s 
removal from the inn to a private house. He was con. 
ducted, or dragged, on foct through the dirty streets of 
Feversham, with the rabble shouting in his ears, and 
pressing upon his person. On his arrival, he at one 
™moment wept ; the next he was cheerful; he talked of 
the virtues of St. Winifred’s well, and of his having lost 
a piece of the wood of the true cross, which had be. 
Jonged to Edward the confessor. His mind was eyi- 
dently broken down.* 

Next morning two captains of militia, named Dix. 
well and Ovendon, came with their respective compa- 

“nies, not to release him from the hands of the populace, 
but to recommend themselves to the prince of Orange 
by securing his person. The fishermen, who consti- 
tuted the greater part of his rabble guard, confined 
him with still more rigour, and made his apartment 
their guard-room. None approached him but with their 
permission, and unarmed. , 

After an unaccountable lapse of time, the news of his 
situation reached the two provisional governments. The 
militia captains sent a lawyer named Nappleton to ac» 
quaint the prince of Orange with the service which they 
were rendering him, and to receive his commands. He 
was referred to Dr. Burnet, on his arrival at Windsor, 
late in the night. “ Why,” said the doctor, with much 
displeasure, “did not you let him go?” Nappleton 
replied, ‘‘ Would you have him torn in pieces by the 
mob?” The prince was in bed, Bentinck awoke him, 
“and Zuylistein,’” says bishop Burnet, “ was ordered 
by the prince to go immediately to Feversham, and to 
see the king safe, and at full liberty to go whithersoever 
he pleased.” 

* She (a great lady) further imparted to me, that the king was so 
terribly possessed of his danger, and so decply affected when the princess 


Anne went away, that it disordered him in bis understanding, bat that he 
recovered pretty well on bis return.” — Bercshu’s Memoirs 
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1¢- will presently appear that Zuylistein was not sent, 
‘ag stated by the bishop 5 ‘and that the prince of Orange 
was disturbed in his sleep to no purpose. 

The king at the same time contrived to send the 
news of his distress to London, His messenger, 2 poor 
countryman, came to ‘Whitehall, and waited long at the 
council chamber door before any person would attend to 
him.* Halifax was president of the council of peers. 
Upon learning the arrival of a letter from the king, an~ 
nouncing his detention, that lord is accused of instantly 
adjourning the meetingt; butMulgrave, beingalsosecretly 
informed, implored the Jords to resume their seats for a 
moment, and hear a communication of the last import- 
ance, admitting of no delay. The want of time to con- 
cert an evasion, joined with a sense of shame, made them 
hear what he had to say, and call in the messenger. 

The poor countryman delivered a letter without ad- 
dress, which James charged him to give to any person 
who. would come forward to save him, and described, 
with tears, the wretched situation of the king. The letter 
merely acquainted the reader, whoever it might be, with 
hie captivity in the hands of an insolent rabble at Fever- 
sham. Mulgrave impressed upon the lords the bar- 
barity of conniving at the rabble’s tearing in pieces one 
who, with all his popery, was still their sovereign. They 
ordered lord Feversham with 200 of the guards to 
rescue him, and to protect his retreat, if he persisted m 
his resolution. 

Such is, in substance, the version of what passed at 
the council given by lord Mulgrave, who was himself a 
chief actor in the scene. According to other accounts, 
the council deputed lords Feversham; Aylesbury, Yar- 
mouth, and Middleton to invite him back. 

On Saturday morning, the 15th of December, lord 
Feversham arrived and informed the king that he hat 
Jeft his detachment at Sittingbourne. The troops re 


. ghaficld. duke of Buckingham; Account of the Revolution. 
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mained behind, to prevent a collision with the armed 
mob of fishermen, who had sworn vengeance against 
the guards, lord Feversham, and other persons, whom 
they disliked, if they should present themselves, * 

The king, having arrived at Rochester, sent forward 
lord Feversham with a credential letter to the prince 
of Orange, proposing an interview in London on the 
following Monday, to settle, as he expressed it, the die- 
tractions of the nation, and inviting his highness to 
occupy the palace of St. James’s, Lord Feversham had 
orders to execute his commission so expeditiously as to 
meet the king at Whitehall the following day. 

James next morning continued his journey to town, 
passed through the city, and, to his surprise, was re. 
ceived with every demonstration of popular enthusiasm. 
Crowds of people and acchmations of joy, it has been 
said, attended upon him to his very bedchamber at 
Whitehall. 

That he was received with popular shouts is proved 
by many concurrent testimonies. There is nothing ex- 
traordinary in the fact. It may have been a compas- 
sionate reaction in favour of a criminal but fallen king. 
The popular humour is variable to a proverb; and the 
rabble, a monster with many heads, has also many 
voices. 

Whitehall was never more crowded then on the re- 
turn of James. His household officers and domestics 
resumed their badges of service and their duties ; his 
apartments were filled with courtiers. impatient to do 
him homage. t 


* Latter before cited. ? nag, 
“Even the papists,” says bishop Burnet, “crept out of their lurking 
holes, and appeared at court with much assavance® (Bur. iii, $53.) The 
palace, according to others, was crowded with priests, jesuits, and Irish- 
men. (Hist. of Desertion.) It was doubtless a very criminal assurance in 
these proscribed castes, to tbink they might breathe the air of the court 
and of freedom, and very presumptuous in the disbanded Irish officera to 
tender their service and their swords once more to their lawful sovereign, 
But the assertion seems exaggerated, if vot groundless. A priest is said, 
indeed, to have imperiously required the chamberlain, lord Mulgrave, to 
refit his apartments in the palace. (Hist. of Desertion ; Oidmixon, &c.} 
Neither this assertion, nor the genera? allegation which it is meant to ‘ilus- 
trate, receives the slightest countenance irom the chamberlain himself; 
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> \MBheiaouta: of the populace, and the homage of the 
seutiiers; both equally treacherous, raised the spirits of 
thecking, and made him rebuke those of his friends 
who had sat in the Whitehall council of government. * 
But his courage and his hopes soon vanished. He was 
not-long at Whitehall, when, instead of being met, as 
he expected, by lord Feversham, count Zuylistein came 
to him with a letter from the prince of Orange. The 
prince acknowledged the receipt of the king’s letter, 
brought by lord Feversham ; said the contents, and the 
verbal propositions brought by that lord, were of too 
rouch consequence to be then replied to ; and expressed 
his desire that:the king should remain at Rochester. 
The king answered, with all humility, that if he had 
received the:.prince’s message at Rochester, he would 
have remained there ; but as it happened otherwise, he 
hoped-the prince would come next day to St. J ames's, 
in order that they :might confer: together on the subject 
of ‘his communieation:through ‘lord.Feversham. Zuy- 
lintein replied, that he wea well assured the prince would 
not come to London until the king’s troops were: all 
withdrawn ; and the king “ seeing,” says the. com. 
piler of the Life, “that the prince's messages now 
assumed the air of commands, not of requests,” placed 
his answer to the prince's letter in the hands of Zuy- 
listein, 

But Zuylistein had no sooner left the king’s presence 
than the count de Roy came in to say that lord Fe- 
versham, upon presenting the king’s letter, was impri- 
soned at Windsor castle by the prince of Orange. The 





(Sheffield, duke of Buckingham ; Account of the Revolution ;) and no one 
priest, papist, or Irishman, isnamed. The unhappy spirit of protestant bi- 
gotry,contumely, and calumny, with which the catholics are treated in the 
Eomtemporary and subsequent histories of the Revolution, can hardly be 
perused by protestants at the present day without a compound feeling af 
shame: ‘and isgust. It was made.a crime in the king pimestt that “ he began 
to take heart.” (Bur. iii. 353.) His discharging ‘Newgate, and from 
the warrant of the rabble, the popish bishop Leyburn, whose only crime 
was his popery and priesthood, has been urged 23 decisive proof of his ine 
yeterate purpose to force popery upon the consciences his protestant 
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king immediately ordered Znylistein to be called back 5 
expressed to him the surprise with which he learned 
that lord Feversham, a public envoy, had been impri- 
soned in violation of the law and practice of nations ; 
and said he hoped the prince, out of consideration for 
him as well as respect for public faith, would release 
his minister. The prince of Orange neither released 
lord Feversham nor took any other notice of the letter 
of the king. * 

The scene at Whitehall soon began to shift. ‘The 
king dates the change from the arrival of ‘Zaylistein.+ 
Confiding in the applause which had greeted him on 
his passage through the city, he sent a message to two 
aldermen, Stamp and Lewis, offering to place himself 
in the hands of the aldermen and common council, 
until he should have given satisfaction and security to 
his people for their religion and liberties, in a free par- 
liament, upon their guaranteeing on their part the 
safety of his person. His proposal was rejected, through 
the influence of Clayton, on the ground that the city 
could not give the guarantee required. + 

The king summoned a privy council in the evening ; 


walt thould be observed that no step was really taken by the prince o 
Qrange upon the communication made by Nappleton, of the king's deten. 
tion ‘at Feversham, and the peril of his life; that count Zuylistein was 
ot sent until lord Feversham had arrived with the king's letter ay Wing 
Pep and that the transaction seriously compromises the eredit, of bishop 
Burnet, and the humanity of William II According to all the histo. 
Hans of the revolution, Zuylistein lost his way, and thus missed the king. 
One account says that he overtook the king at Somerset Honne. (Gr. Br. 


dust Complaint, by sir J. Montgomery.) But it seems much more provable 
that Zuylistein, instead of losing his way, had come direct from Windsor, 
when he met the king in the Strand Feversham must have tra. 


Fouled all Saturday night to reach Windsor from Rochester on Sunday 


morning. Zuplsteins therefore, who did not leave Windsor until the 


jay in Kent, had barely time to meet the king on his arrival on Sunday 
in the capital. As to the imprisonment of lord Feversham, hig coraing 
without a pass isa weak pretence. He was accredited by the king; his 
Teal ctime was his obeying the king's order, by disbanding the army with 
out asking leave of the prince of Grange, and his share in the embarrass- 
ing return of hig unfortunate master. is imprisonment was not a simple 
exercise of the right of conquest ; it was tyrannical. 

oi utais Je roi n'y fat pas long-temps sans voir changer la scene car ine 
continent aprez son arrivée M. de Zuylistein lui apporta une. lettre du 
Frince a? Orange.”” (Narrative of his fight given by James te thevrwe of 
Chaillot, _ MS. in the French archiv 

y Gr. Bre Se 
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‘eight members attended it. These were, the duke of 
Hamilton, lords Craven, Berkeley, Middleton, Preston, 
and Godolphin, Trevor (master of the rolls), and Titus. 
The only result was a proclamation for suppressing 
tumultuary outrages. It appeared in the gazette, and. 
was king James's last act of sovereignty in England. 
Thus it has been said the last breath of James's ex- 
piring power was given to popery and papists, It 
should be added, that he protected them only from 
violence and plunder. . 

But his protection was vain; his authority began to 
be despised. The officers of the exchequer would not 
honour his draughts, unless countersigned by the prince 
of Orange. Lord Bellasis refused to lend him a thou- 
sand pounds*, and he was reduced to the humiliation 
of borrowing a hundred guineas of lord Godolphin, for, 
—_ other purposes, that of touching for the king's 
evil. . 

It may be said, that the man who would employ time 
and money for so foolish a purpose was unfit to rule. a 
nation. But reigning princes are not selected for their 
wisdom or their virtues, or selected at all. James II. 
was one of the less despicable princes of his time; and 
the mags of the people in all countries were as low in 
the scale of reason and knowledge as their sovereigns. 

Windsor castle, meanwhile, was the scene of fear and 
ferment. The shouts of joy and show of welcome, which 
attended the king, startled his enemies. ‘The prince 
of Orange, astonished by the sudden change, and alarmed 
by the inconstant genius of the English people§, desired 
the advice of the principal persons around him.{| Harsh 
and violent measures were proposed, One proposition 
was, to send the king a prisoner to Breda Lord Cla. 
rendon is accused of having strongly urged his being 
confined there, as a hostage for the safety of the Irish 


* Hal. MS 

+ State Trials, vol. 1. 

} Sheffieki, duke of Buckingham: Account of the Revoiutiun. 
Life of James. 

il Sheffield, duke of Buckingham. Bur. iii, 354. 
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protestants and submission of Tyrconnel. According 
to others, that jacobite lord advised sending king James 
to the Tower*; and, “hinted at something further.” + 

The prince of Orange, according to Burnet, allowed 
that those councils might be “ good and wise,” but re- 
jected them from deference to the princess, his wife, — 
and also on the ground that they might have a bad 
effect upon the parliament. The spirit of party and of 
religion must surely have made Rapin belie his know- 
ledge of the character of William, when he says that 
prince rejected them with indignation. That prince 
preferred holding the king to his avowed purpose 
of withdrawing from the realm. Burnet’s words are 
so frankly or unwittingly characteristic of a trans- 
action which proved one of the great hinges of the 
revolution, that they should be cited: —- “It was thought 
necessary,’’ says he, “to stick to the point of the king's 
deserting his people, and not to give up that by enter- 
ing upon any treaty with him ;” in other words, it was 
determined to drive the king by artful menace and the 
display of force intoa desertion of his people, and dea 
throne him for that forced desertion, as for his voluntary 
act, inspired by the popery of his counsellers, and his 
own. 

James I1., by assuming a power above the laws, as 
suredly incurred the penalty of forfeiture of the throne ; 
but he should have been unkinged by an ingenuous, 
just, and national proceeding, upon principles worthy of 
a nation exercising the most sacred of its rights ; — not 
upon false pretences, and by perfidious arts. Tyrants, 
like other criminals, should be heard before they are 
judged. t 

The news of the king’s arrival in the capital no 
sooner reached Windsor, than count Solms was com- 
manded to advance upon London with the prince’s 
Dutch guards. His first orders are said to have been 


0 Cie ek thabdliinhwer At Biante: 
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to take post that night at Chelsea and Kensington. The 
vemalt of the deliberations at Windsor was, that he 
received fresh orders to strike a more decisive and reck- 
Tess blow at the crown and heart of James. 

Towards night the king was informed that Solms was 
coming to take the posts at Whitehall with the Dutch 
guards of the prince of Orange. No previous intima- 
tion of this extreme proceeding had been given by the 
prince to the unfortunate king. To act upon the king’s 
fears and his imagination was part of the system of tactics 
settled at Windsor. The king said he could not believe 
it. He supposed the Dutch troops were come to occupy 
the posts at St. James's, in pursuance of his invitation 
to the prince. Towards eleven at night, when the king 
was going to bed, lord Craven, the commanding officer 
on duty, came to tell him that the Dutch horse and foot 
were marching through the park in order of battle to 
take. possession of Whitehall. “ The stout earl of 
Craven,” says the duke of Buckingham, “ resolved. to 
be cut in pieces, rather than resign his post at White- 
hall to the prince’s guards, but the king prevented that 
unecessary bloodshed, with a great deal of care and 
kindness.” 

James sent for count Solms, told him there must be 
some mistake, and suggested that his orders only ap- 
plied to St. James's palace. The count removed all | 
doubt, by producing his written orders from the prince. 
The king commanded lord Craven to withdraw his men, 
bade count Solms “ do his office,” and went to-bed in 
his own palace, in the heart of his kingdom, the prisoner 
of a handful of Dutchmen. 

This was but the prelude to a scene of darker hue, 
and more profound contrivance. Lord Middleton, who 
acted as the lord in waiting upon the king, soon entered 
his bedchamber. He found James so fast asleep, that 
drawing the curtain did not awake him.* It was ne- 
cessary to speak loud in his ear, upon which he started, 
wo ae ae asked lord Middleton. who was 
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kneeling at his bedside, what was the matter. That 
lord told him, that lords Shrewsbury, Delamere, and 
Halifax were come with a message from the prince of 
Orange, which they insisted upon communicating im- 
mediately, even at that unseasonable hour. The king 
desired that they should be called in. Upon being intro- 
duced, they presented to him the following warrant : — 
«We desire you, the lord marquis of Halifax, the 
earl of Shrewsbury, and the lord Delamere, to tell the 
king that it is thought convenient, for the greater quiet 
of the city, and the greater safety of his person, that he 
do remove to Ham, where he shall be attended by his 
guards, who will be ready to preserve him from any 
disturbance. Given at Windsor the 17th of December, 
1688. “W. Prince or Oranee.” 


Lord Halifax added, that the prince designed to enter 
London at noon next day ; that the king must be ready 
to set out at nine in the morning; that he might take 
his own servants ; but that the prince of Orange would 
provide him with a guard. The king bowed with sub- 
mission to this imperious mandate. He merely re- 
quested that Ham might be changed for Rochester, the 
place named already by the prince, objecting to the 
house-at Ham, as ill furnished for a winter residence. 
It is not improbable that he also thought it too near the 
‘Tower. The commissioners undertook to transmit his 
request, and left him in a state to make not only the 
king, but the tyrant pitied. 

The prince of Orange had by this time come to Sion 
House. He readily acceded to a request which for- 
warded his designs ; and his consent was communicated 
at eight in the morning to the three lords by Bentinck. 
Lords Halifax, Shrewsbury, and Delamere were punc- 
tual to their appointment at nine with the king. His” 
arrangements were already made, without yet knowing 
what should be his destination. Upon being informed 
by them that hé might proceed under a Dutch guard to 
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mand, that his carriages, his horses, and the Dutch 
guarda might go over London bridge, and meet him 
at. Gravesend, whither he should proceed by water in 
his barge. Lord Halifax objected that the passage of 
the king’s tvain and guards through the city might 
move compassion, and excite disorder, and preferred 
their crossing the river by Lambeth ferry. The king 
replied, that the wind was high, and much time would 
be lost: ‘ My lord Halifax,” says he, “ was very un- 
reasonable in his arguing, not to give it a worse name ; 
but my lord Shrewsbury was fair and civil, and agreed 
to what his majesty said.”* Eventually it was arranged, 
that the king’s train should pass by the bridge, and that 
the king should go down the river in his barge, with’ 
the Dutch guards in small boats as his escort.+ 

$0 much time had been lost about the Dutch escort, 
that the tide was missed, and it was seven in the evening 
before they reached Gravesend. The king slept there 
that night, strictly guarded, and preceeded. ta Rochester 
next morning, d 

The two politic experiments thus successfully hazarded 
upon the king demand a moment's pause. First, a 
foreign and hostile force- is marched, by surprise, with 
guns charged and matches lighted $, to dispossess his 
guards of their post, and hold him prisoner in his 
palace. Next, and before his nerves were recovered from 
the first shock, his fears are refreshed, and his imagina- 
tion scared by a warrant brought at midnight, while he 
slept, to remove him from his home and hearth. 


* MS. Mem. cited in Life, &c. 

t From the king's account, ia the MSS. of Chaillott, and in the printed 
extracts from his Memoirs, the hardships of his departure appear to have 
been oxaggerated, and the distress and pathos of the scene heightened, 
He states, in his Memoirs, that the foreign ministers, and several lords 
avid gentlemen, who came to take leave of him at the waterside, could not 
refrain from shedding tears. (MS. Mem. cited in Life, &c., 267.) In the 
HSS. of Chaillot, this is omitted. Among those who attended him in the 
Darge, he names lords Arran, Dunbaston, Litchfield, and Aylesbury, sit 
John Fenwick, sir John Talbot, and colonels Southyille and Sutherland, 
who had thrown up their commissions in the army. A party of the foot 
guards of the prince of Orange went in boats before and behind the king’s 
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The chief odium of this black transaction should not 
fall on the prince of Orange. The king stood in the 
way of the prince, and William would doubtless have 
thought it a puerile weakness, or still more puerile 
morality, to let the ties of kindred interfere with a ruling 
passion and great designs. 

There is less excuse, or rather no excuse, for the three 
English noblemen or lords who descended to become 
his instruments, They should have left a foreign mandate 
to be delivered to a king of England, in bad French, by 
some Dutch minion of the prince of Orange. James, 
with all his popery, as the duke of Buckingham justly 
observed, was still their king; and he is no true patriot 
who does not feel that the independence, and honour, 
and liberty of his country are wounded in the person of 
its sovereign. 

The conduct of lord Halifax was indescribably base. 
He went to the prince of Orange as the commissioner 
of the king, secretly betrayed his trust, and, adding open 
shame to hidden perfidy, now came back to the king as 
a commissioner, or something worse, from the prince.* 

The king had not yet left Whitehall, when pre» 
parations began for the entry of the prince into London. 
They seemed the precautions of a victorious invader 
entering a-conquered capital. The Tower was occupied 
by 2 regiment of his guards, and the rest of the Dutch 
army was quartered in and near London, upon the in. 
habitants}. The English guards, and other native 
soldiers, were ordered away from London, to distances 
not less than twenty miles.t Tilbury Fort, which com- 
manded the river, had been occupied for him two days 


* It is stated that William could not help smiling—he who emiled 50 
Tarely-—at the willingness with which lord Halifax consented to play so 
‘mean a part, (Sheffielt, duke of Buckingham ; Account of the Revolution.) 
He was nominated, it appears, by the prince, at “an easy trial” (Id, 
ibid.) of bis new faith, and as an Sapiation of his refusul to join those who 
invited the deliverer. " Perhaps William had already resolved to employ 
him, and thought the dishonoured peer would be so much the more useful 
Minister. 
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before, upon the flight of the king. The duke of Grafton 
was appointed to execute this service.* 

:. Phe prince of Orange having taken possession of 
London by his troops, entered it in person with a nu- 
merous and splendid train of friends and followers, 
about two o’clock, in an open carriage, with only mar- 
shal Schomberg, a foreign soldier of fortune, his lieu- 
tenant-general, seated by his side.t The mob, or, 
as denominated by most writers, the rabble, acted its 
proper part, — crowding and shouting round him, as 
round king James.f St. James's palace, in which he 


© He bad orders to dislodge a party of Irish stationed there for king 
‘James, But the Irish had already evacuated the Fort, upon the king's 
Aight, not, as is generally stated, without orders, but in pursuance of 

rs from the lords at Guildhall.” (Lutt. Diary.) 

‘Floding themselves abandoned by their sovereign, and placed aut of the 
pale of soctety and humanity, (Tanquam aqua et igni interdicti, are the 
words OF Van Citters, in a dispatch to the States General,) they seized a 
apt vessel in the river, endeavoured to escape by it, ran it aground 
at Gravesend, were attacked from shore, and, after the loss of tome lives 
ff eye mnheg ‘disarmed, and sent prisoners to the Isle of Wight. The 

the duke of Grafton, meanwhile, is stated to have been atop, 
athe rode at the head of his regiment through the Strand —by an trish 
feper, according to some—by an Irish officer, according tq others; and 
ia ‘at assassination was put forward as the chief reason for turne 
ing king James and his guards out of Whitehall and the capital, How 
much more likely, it was said, that some of the king’s soldiers would at 
tempt the life of the prince, if both the king and his soldiers were not 
tent away before the prince made his entry, (Rapin,) 

‘Was the life of the duke of Grafton really attempted? It is so trans. 
mitted In the annals of the revolution, without a suggestion of doubt ; al- 
though the flagrant improbability alone might have suggested distrust, 
‘Why should an assassin choose one of those moments in which bis escape 
was impossible? Why single out a commonplace victim, whose death 
could neither gratify vengeance nor serve a cause? 

But thie attempted assassination, thus confidently handed down as an 
undisputed fact, was not only questionable, but questioned. According to 
private and confidential letters of the day, written trom London, by persons 
evidently well informed, some asserted that the duke’s life was attempted, 
but others said that the trooper’s horse, having become restive, brought 
him into contact with the duke’s coldiers; that without aiming at any 
person in particular, he drew his pistot upon receiving several blows ; but 
sither his pistol missed fire, or he did not even try to discharge it;_and 
that both he and his horse’ were instantly killed by the soldiers of the 
duke. (Sawyer’s News Letters, last six months, 1668, MS.) If the un- 
fortunate trooper was innocent of the intention to assagsinate, he was also 
innocent of the-crime of being an Irishman. The latter was merely pre. 
sumed from the former ; and continuing the fallacy in what logician call 
2 vicious circle, his being an Irishman was given back as proof of his 
being an assassin. To give the double crime of Irishry and assassinae 
tion an air of importance, some historians have promoted the trooper to 
an officer. This incident merits notice oniy as an instance of the want of 
care or conscience with which imputation is handed down for fact, and 


obloguy for truth, when it serves a purpose or flattets a prejudice. 
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took up his residence, was thronged to do him homage, 
~~ as Whitehall had been to do homage to king James the 
day before. He rather avoided than courted the shouts 
and cheers of the populace, — disgusted, perhaps, with 
their versatility. But he had equal reason to be dis. 
gusted with the mob of the court. Upon the departure 
of the king, Whitehall became a desert, Those who 
had flocked to him on his re-appearance, rushed to 
St. James’s to make their eager court. 

The archbishop of Canterbury and_ several bishops 
had waited upon the king immediately on his return to 
Whitehall. + All the bishops in or near London, with 
the single exception of the archbishop, waited" on the 
prince of Orange at St. James's the day after he 
arrived.$ On the next day but one, the bishop of 
London, with the clergy of his diocese and a heterodox 
mixture of some dissenting ministers, waited in a body 
on the prince. § 

Those of the non-conformist ministers who had not 
appeared in the train of the bishop, came after a few 
days, about ninety in number, with their congra- 
tulations, and met with a gracious reception. || But 
the public body most early and most eager in its cone 
gratulations was the city of London, remembering, and 
justly, the lawless abrogation of its charter by king 
James, The aldermen and sheriffs went out on horse- 
back to meet the prince on his way to the capital; and 
next day the aldermen, deputies, and common-council- 
men came to congratulate him at St. James's, 

The lawyers came headed by the time-serving veteran 


* It should instruct, not surprise, the student of the revolution of 1688, to 
find among them a man of the reputation of Evelyn. He went to see the 
king dine in public on the 17th; saw him take barge, under a Dutch 
guard, for Rochester on the 18th; proceeded directly from this “sad sight,” 
3 he calls it, to St. James's, where he saw the prince and_ his “ greate 
suite ;” and has himself ingenuously recorded ali this in his Diary, (vol. 3. 
pp. 619, 620.) This trait should be viewed as characterising the revolu. 
tion and the age, not as degrading Evelyn. 

t Life of Sancroft, 396. + Ibid., 409. Burnet, 

§ “Some account of the application of the pious and noble prelate, 
ish tf London, &c.""" 6th Coll. State Papers. 
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serjeast Maynard, who was then near ninety, and said, 
aceording to bishop Burnet, the liveliest thing which the 
ocoasion produced. William, with his accustomed went 
of :wit and grace, could imagine no better compliment 
to.,the old lawyer than that of his having outlived 
all. the lawyers of his time ; — to which be replied, that 
he would have survived the law itself, but for the arrival 
of his highness. * 

The 18th (from the prince's arrival at two o'clock t), 
the 19th, and the 20th, having been passed in public 
ceremonials, and the more important business of secret 
arrangement with persons who had to stipulate terms 
for the future and recompence for the past}, the prince 
of. Orange summoned the lords spiritual and temporal, 
to consider the actual state of the nation and the govern- 
motit, on the 2ist of December. 

There was in this proceeding an air of good faith 
end maguanimity. He was in the position of a con- 
quawat, with the nation at his feet. 

“Ht bas been observed, that the seven lords and gentle- 
mest who signed the invitation stipulated no eenditions 
for their country. The lords who formed themecives 
into a provisional government at Guildhall, without 





bed, from the shock of beholding tne tord chancellor Jeffreys, in a sailor's 
packet, with his eyebrows shaved, brought Kefoe him as a criminal in the 
sends of the populace. Sir George Trely, who had been sworn recorder 
shortly before (Lutt Dia }, headed the cavalcade, and addressed the 
ore of Orange in 2 speech worth reference only as 3 curiosity. Speaking 
Prthe prince's ancestors, he says, ** they have Tong enjoyed a title singular 
and transcendant, viz. to be the champions of Almighty God, sent forth in 
several ages,” &c. And then coming to the prince himself, he continues = 
fo this divine commission our nobles, our gentry, and among them our 
Drove English soldiers, rendered themselves and their arms, upon your 
ring. Great sir, when we look back to ‘the last month, and con- 
TeBplate the swiftness and fulness of our present deliverance, astonisl:ed, 
we think it miraculous. Your highness, led by the hand of Heaven,” &c. 
‘But enough of this fustian, ‘which would be profane, if it were not foolish. 
‘@ In this, as in other epigtams, ‘there was more wit than truth. The 
Jaconic and characteristic remar! ‘Swift upon itis, “ He was an old rogue, 
forall that." (Note in Burnet, iif. 361.) ‘Passing over the character of 
serjeant Maynard, it might be suggested in rejoinder, that the chief de- 
stroyers of the law were ‘the lawyers, its own offspring, by their iniquitous 
judgments, their corrupt pleadings, and their sycophant petitions, 
‘Lutt. Diar' 
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formally dissolving themselves, met no more after he 
entered the capital. 

Undivided and discretionary power was thus unequi- 
vocally abandoned to him. Further, the lawyers, espe~ 
cially the whig Pollexfen*, advised that he should de- 
clare himself king, after the precedent of Henry VIT. 
Tt will be matter of regret to find that Holt concurred 
with him.t The prince rejected their counsel, under 
the better advice of others, his own good sense, and the 
apprehension that a direct exercise of the right of con- 
quest would not be without danger. 

The lords spiritual and temporal having assembled 
accordingly at St. James's, were met by the prince of 
Orange, and addressed by him in the following speech: — 

« My lords, I have desired you to meet here to advise 
the best manner how to pursue the ends of my declar- 
ation in calling a free parliament, for the preservation of 
the protestant religion, the restoring the rights and 
liberties of the kingdom, and settling the same, that they 
may not be in danger of being again subverted.” 

Having delivered this speech, he immediately with 
drew, leaving the peers to deliberate. They are stated 
to have been in number between sixty and seventy. 
Five lawyers — Maynard, Atkins, Holt, Pollexfen, 
and Bradbury — were appointed to advise their lord. 
ships in matters of law. The appointment of those 
lawyers is abscribed to the absence of the proper guides 
in such matters — the judges ; but the character of many 
of the latter is more likely to have produced it. 

By way of preliminary, the lords ordered the reading 
of the prince’s first declaration, which was followed by 
a vote of thanks to him for coming over to deliver the 
three kingdoms, A more trying proposition was next 
made—that all present should put their names to the 
Exeter engagement or association, by which the sub- 
scribers bound themselves before God and man to each 
other, and to the prince of Orange. Four temporal 
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peers and all the prelates present, except the bishop of 
London, refused their signatures. The recusant lords 
temporal were, the duke of Somerset, and lords Pembroke, 
Nottingham, and Wharton. 

eThe Exeter associators, who had been so tardy in 
joining the prince, and whom he suspected and aceused 
of treachery, folly, and cowardice, engaged, to Almighty 
God and to his highness, among other things, “ that 
whereas his person was exposed to the desperate and 
cursed designs of papists and other bloody men,” they 
would pursue all such, their adherents, and all whom 
they found in arms against his highness, “with the 
utmost severity of just revenge, to their ruin and de~ 
struction.” 

The bishops are stated to have objected to the word 
“© revenge,” as unchristian ; but to have signed it upon 
the substitution of the word * punishment.” * This, 
it is to be hoped, is an error. The sentiment or the 
deed would remain the same; and men whose con~ 
sciences capitulated upon such easy terms as the mere 
choice of 2 word, would have no right to reproach 
jesuits with equivocation or duplicity. 

Lords Nottingham and Pembroke are said to have 
refused because Finch, the son of the former, and sir 
Robert Sawyer, the father-in-law of the latter, were 
not appointed counsel to advise the lords. Lord Whar- 
ton is stated to have declared that, having signed so many 
associations which came to nothing, he was resolved 
to sign no more. 

Compton, bishop of London, appears to have been a: 
thoroughgoing partisan, ready to say or do any thing 
required of him by his party, his ambition, or his safety. 
He signed the invitation fo the prince of Orange; and 
in the presence of king James forswore, in the worst form, 
that of an equivocation, his knowledge and his deed. 

It is now time to return to the fugitive king. He 


arrived at Rochester on the morning of the 19th, and 
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the 23d of December, — distracted between his promise 
to the queen and his own fears on the one side, the advice 
of his friends, the intelligence which reached him, and 
some poor remains of reason and resolution, on the other. 
James had resistless evidence that his withdrawing hirg- 
self out of the kingdom was the very thing desired most 
by the prince of Orange. Arrived at Rochester, he 
found himself negligently guarded.* His friends in 
London, and among them some of the bishops, tried to 
dissuade him from leaving the kingdom. 

Dr. Brady, one of his physicians, came to him with 
a memorial containing reasons against his departure, + 
Lord Littleton, who accompanied and adhered to him, 
strongly urged his remaining. Lord Dartmouth, though 
he had already received and submitted to the commands 
of the lords at Guildhall, and written to the prince of 
Orange, yet ventured to assure king James, upon the 
news of his first flight, that his‘ fleet would unani- 
mously defend his sacred person from unhallowed 
hands.” The fact, obvious to himself and admitted by 
him }, that by deserting his kingdom he was playing 
the game of his enemy, would alone have fixed the re- 
solution of another man: it only made James hesitate. 

There was in London a reaction in his favour, after the 
first excitement had subsided, and men began to reflect. 
Both reason and humanity seemed to take their turn. 
Bells rang and bonfires were lighted on the night of the 
arrival of the prince ; but thinking men in the city, 
says sir John Reresby, considered the king hardly 
treated. Even Burnet says it was called unnatural, that 
the king should be roused from his sleep, ordered to 
leave his palace, and made a prisoner at a moment 
when he submitted at discretion to the nation and to 
the prince. It was remembered as the saying of his 
father, that the prisons of kings were not far from their 
graves, and the enterprise of the prince of Orange was 
looked on as a disguised and designed usurpation. § 


® Chats wee Freee 
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Ths aspect of London could hardly fail to strike and 
shock Englishmen worthy of the name. The English 
gmarde, who adorned the royal palaces by the gallantry 
of their persons and equipments, had given way to the 
slovenly and grotesque Dutch guards of the prince 
of Orange. “The streets swarmed,” says sir John 
Reresby, ‘ with ill-favoured and accoutred Dutchmen, 
and other foreigners of the prince's army:” the na- 
tional uniform and standard had disappeared, and the 
inhabitants soon began to feel it an inconvenience that 
their deliverers should be quartered upon their houses, * 

But the chief hope of James was from the bishops, 
and especially from some of those whom he had sent to 
the tower. It appears that several prelates were strongly 
Possessed, as their adversaries expressed it, with an 
unsafe project of accommodation between the king and 
the prince. They. contemplated reducing James by act 
of parliament, and with his previous consent, to the 
state of 2 duke of Venice + ;— the prerogatives of pesce 
and war, and the appointment to alt offices, civil and 
ecclesiastical, being vested in the prince of Orange, 

‘The bishops, on the other hand, who adhered to the 
prince, Were as strongly possessed with the project of 
construing the flight of James into a cession of the 
crown. Reasons may easily be imagined, for the dis- 
inclination of the former prelates to set aside king 
James, The prince of Orange, on his arrival, is said 
to have startled the clergy of the church of England 
by the favour which he manifested to the protestant 
nonconformists.} He soon discovered his mistake, and 
sided with the stronger party. On Sunday, the 30th 
of December, having heard Dr, Burnett read prayers 
and the bishop of St, Asaph preach, he received the 
sacrament from the hands of the bishop of London. 

The bishops abandoned so much only of the doctrine 
of passive obedience as was necessary to maintain the 

* Lutt. Diary. 
t Letter of Lioyd, bishop of St. Asaph, Dal. App. 1 Reresby, 501. 
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supremacy of the church, and would naturally strive to 
preserve the jndefeasible title and succession to the 
crown. They may have conscientiously believed the 
deprivation of a legitimate king, contrary to the creed 
and principles of the church of England. They, how- 
ever, wanted power or resolution, or were too much 
afraid of the inveterate popery of James to act upon 
their principles and openly defend his right. 

The king, whilst he still lingered on the verge of his 
kingdom, sent a message to the archbishop of Canterbury 
and bishop of Winchester, offering to place himeelf in 
their hands, if they undertook for his personal safety. 
According to one ‘account, “ they neither accepted the 
motion nor rejected it * 3’ but other authorities, includ- 
ing the king himself, state that they could not under- 
take to protect him against the ambitious designs and 
foreign troops of the prince of Orange.t 

He even proposed going to the north and throwing 
himself into the arms of lord Danby. That lord offered 
to protect him with his life, “ if he came with a con- 
siderable party, and left his papists behind him.” } The 
king “ would not part with his Romans §,” and did not 
come. But to fulfil the condition proposed by lord 
Danby, was no longer in the king’s power: he could 
bring “no considerable party,” nor indeed any acces- 
sion whatever to the raw and few levies of that leader. 

James finally made up his mind to depart ; determined, 
according to bishop Burnet, by a vehement and imperious 
letter from the queen. “ This letter,” says he, “ was in- 
tercepted: I had an account of it from one that read it. 
‘The prince ordered it to be conveyed to the king, and 
that determined him.” There was, at least, as much of 
the barbarian as of the politician in breaking that most 
sacred seal, and forwarding the letter to the king. Ac- 
cording to the narrative of James himself, he was de- 
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cided by the meeting of the lords at Westminster on the 
22d of December. 

The rear of the house occupied by the king at Ro- 
chester was left designedly unguarded. Sentinels were 
placed at the front door, rather as a guard of honour 
than for safe keeping. The Dutch soldiers, for the most 
part catholics, went devoutly to the king’s mass, and 
treated him with more respect than his own guards.* 

The king sent from Rochester to the treasury for 
15002, and received only 300/t, of which he allotted 
1001. to the captain, 50% to the lieutenant, and the 
residue to the noncommissioned officers and privates of 
his Dutch escort. He drew up a short but elaborate 
and affecting statement of his reasons for withdrawing 
himself a second time. Having made these arrangements, 
he retired secretly between twelve and one o'clock ‘in 
the morning of the 23d of December, with his natural 
son, the duke of Berwick ; was conducted on board a 
smack by two captains of the navy, — Macdonald, an 
Irishman, and Trevanion, an Englishman ; suffered some 
ordinary hardships and delays, but met not a single ship 
under sail ; escaped the ships lying in the Downs ; and 
on the morning of the 25th landed in France at Am- 
bleteuse. 

The queen, after waiting twenty-four hours at Calais 
for the king, had gone to Boulogne ; heard there of the 
king’s captivity and danger ; resolved to send forward 
the prince of Wales to the court of France, and return 
herself to share her husband’s fate ; was dissuaded by 
those about her and by more favourable accounts from 
England ; and, on the king’s arrival in France, was 
already instalied at St. Germains. 

Louis XIV. received queen Mary of Este and James 
II, iu their distress, not only with that gorgeous mag- 


* The reply of one of those soldiers, according to bishop Burnet, greatly 
Pleased king James. ‘The king asked him how he, a eatholi 
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nificence which is called grandeur in tyrants, but with a 
certain elevation of sentiment. Upon hearing that the 
queen of England was in France, he sent his carriages 
and an escort to conduct her to his court. Preparations 
were made for her reception at every stage. Men were 
employed to clear her route of the snow, which had 
fallen to a great depth. The F rench king himself 
advanced a league from St. Germains to give her welcome. 
He took the infant prince of Wales in his arms, and 
promised him protection and succour in a formal ha- 
rangue.* His first words to the queen were, —“‘ 1 render’ 
you, madam, a sad service; but 1 hope to render you 
goon a greater and more fortunate.” + Arrived at 
St. Germaine, she was served with all the state and 
splendour of a queen of France, Presents in silver, gold, 
rich wardrobes, and jewels, awaited her acceptance; 
and she found a purse containing 10,000 louis on her 
toilet. 

It must have been a lively satisfaction to James, who 
had both domestic virtues and kind affections, to find 
his wife and child surrounded with magnificence and 
respect. Louis XIV. received him with the utmost 
compassion and generosity ; but he was an object of 
derision to the French courtiers, including the prelates 
of the church of France. “ "There," said the archbishop 
of Rheims, brother of Louvois, to the courtiers in 
James’s own antechamber at St. Germains, “ there is a 
good soul, who as given up three kingdoms for a 
mass.” { From Rome they sent him indulgences and 
pasquinades. § 

* Life of King James, ii. 48. 

} Vole Sigcle te Louis XIV. Lett. de Mad Sévig, Mém. de Mad, de ls 
Favela un bon hormme, qui a quitté trois royaumes pour une mene. This 
pleanantry in. the future tense has also been ascribed to Charles IL, The 
Poeaatne epigram, ascribed to Fontenelle, also circulated at the French 
a Seana e voor rimer A Guillaume, 

fe trouve aisément un royattme, 
Quril a su Mettre sous ses Loix. 
Mais quand je veux rimer 4 Jacques, 


7 Jai beau ever, Mordre mes doigts. 
‘Je trouve qu'il a fait ses paques. 
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His subsequent life, with the exception of his un— 
happy expedition to Ireland, —if that exception should 
be made, — was passed in such a manner as to justify 
these contemptuous pleasantries. He visited the je- 

. suits in their monastery at Paris, and disclosed to them 
the fact, that, whilst duke of York, he was made a 
brother of their order. He visited, and had spiritual 
communings, of some days together, with the monks of 
LaTrappe, He touched for the king’s evil at the convent 
of Chaillot ; passed many hours of his life in edifying 
discourse upon grace, faith, heresy, and salvation with 
the nuns, — and bequeathed to them his penitentiary 
discipline and girdle of iron. 

The grateful nuns preserved not only the manuscript 
already cited, the discipline, and girdle, but some relics, 
precious in their eyes, of his life and conversation.* 
One fact stated by them is of some importance to 
history, King James, they say, when placing in their 
hands the narrative of his flight from England, declared 
“that he was taken by surprise ; that, if the thing were 
to be done over again, he would act differently ; and 
that, even overwhelmed and surprised as he was, if he 
had had time to collect himself he would have taken 
other measures,” 

The paper containing his motives for withdrawing 
himself, which he left behind him at Rochester, in the 
charge of lord Middleton, to be printed in London, 
though somewhat trite, should yet, in justice to him, 
and for its pregnant brevity, not be withheld. 

“ The world,” says he, “ cannot wonder at my with- 
drawing myself now this second time. I might have ex. 
pected somewhat better usage after what I writ to the 
prince of Orange by my lord Feversham, and the in- 
structions I gave him ; but, instead of an answer such 
as I might have hoped for, what was I to expect, after 
the usage I received, by making the said earl a prisoner 
against the practice and law of nations; the sending his 
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own guardsateleven at nignt to take possession of the posts 
at Whitehall, without advertising me in the least manner 
of it; the sending to me at one o’clock, after midnight, 
when I was in bed, a kind of an order, by three lords, 
to be gone out of my own palace before twelve that same 
morning? After all this, how could I hope to be safe, 
so long as I was in the power of one who had not only 
done this to me, and invaded my kingdoms without any 
just occasion given him for it, but that did, by his 
first declaration, lay the greatest aspersion upon me 
that malice could invent, in that clause of it whica 
concerns my son? I appeal to all that know me, nay, 
even to himself, that, in their consciences, neither he 
nor they can believe me in the least capable of so un- 
natural a villany, nor of so little common sense, as to 
be imposed on in a thing of such a nature as that, What 
had I, then, to expect, from one who, by all arts, hath 
taken such pains to make me appear as black as hell to 
my own people, as well as to all the world besides ? 
What effect that hath had at home all mankind have 
seen, by so general a defection in my army, as well as 
in the nation, amongst all sorts of people. I was born 
free, and desire to continue so; and though I have 
ventured my life very frankly on several occasions for 
the good and honour of my country, and am as free to 
do it again, (and which I hope I shall yet do, as old as 
1 am, to redeem it from the slavery it is like to fall 
under,) yet I think it not convenient to expose myself 
to be so secured as not to be at liberty to effect it ; and 
for that reason do withdraw, but so as to be within call 
whenever the nation’s eyes shall be opened, so as to see 
how they have been abused and imposed upon by the 
specious pretences of religion and property. I hope it 
will please God to touch their hearts, out of his infinite 
mercy, and to make them sensible of the ill condition 
they are in, and bring them to such a temper that a 
legal parliament may be called ; and that, amongst other 
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and that those of my own persuasion may be so far 
considered, and have such a share of it, as they may live 
peaceably and quietly, as all Englishmen and Christians 
ought to do, and not to be obliged to transplant them. 
selves, which would be very grievous, especially to such 
as live in their own country ; and I appeal to all men, 
who are considering men, and have had experience, 
whether any thing can make this nation so great and 
flourishing as liberty of conscience? Some of our neigh« 
bours dread it, I could add much more to confirm 
what I have said, but now is not the proper time,” 
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CHAP. VI. 


1688. 


A CONVENTION. —- THE ADMINISTRATION OF GOVERNMENT VESTED 
IN THE PRINCE, — SCOTLAND. — IRELAND. — INTRIGUE OF 
TYRCONNEL, — THE ENGLISH NAVY — AND ARMY. — ACTS OF 
WILLIAM. — STATE OF PARTIES —IN THE LORDS AND COM- 
MONS. — CONFERENCES. — “ ABDICATION ”” OF JAMES.—‘ VA~ 
CANCY " OF THE THRONE. — REFLECTIONS. — FORFEITURE OP 
THE CROWN, — DISCONTENT OF WILLIAM. — SETTLEMENT. — 
DECLARATION OF RIGHTS, — ARRIVAL AND BEHAVIOUR OF 
MARY.—THE REVOLUTION ACCOMPLISHED, — 17S CHARACTER, 


Tue assembly of lords spiritual and temporal resumed 
business, on the 22d, at Westminster. Their removal 
from St. James's to their own house gave, by a certain 
agsociation of ideas, an air of independence and authority 
to their proceedings. The archbishop of Canterbury, 
who presided, as head of the peerage, over the assembly 
of peers at Guildhall, absented himeelf from their sub~ 
sequent consultations. Dr. Lamplugh, raised suddenly 
by king James to the archbishopric of York, as a reward 
for his flight from Exeter to court, on the approach of the 
prince of Orange, was passed over. Lord Halifax was ap. 
pointed on the motion of lord Mulgrave, who bore him 
little good will.* Their first order was that all papists 
should remove to a distance not Jess than ten miles from 
London, — with the exception of housekeepers of three 
years’ standing, the servants of the queen dowager. the 
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foreign servants of foreign ambassadors, and foreign 
merchants. * This appears to have been the chief, 
if not the sole, business transacted on the 22d. They 
adjourned over Sunday to Monday, the 24th of De. 
cember, 

On the 22d the lords had deliberated and made 
orders without reference to the authority or existence of 
the king, who was still within the realm. They were 
informed, on the morning of the 24th, that he had 
deserted his crown and kingdom, leaving behind him a 
Paper containing the reasons of his flight. Some of the 
Persons who had been the king’s servants, but whose 
names have not come down, moved that his paper of 
reasons should be read. The motion was negatived ; 
and this decision put an end to any hopes which James 
may have entertained from the lords.t 

It has been remarked as a matter of wonder, hardly ' 
credible to future ages, that an assembly of peers, about 
ninety in number, and comprising many of the old 
court and council, should so readily set aside their king, 
without even reading his letter, which might be reckoned 
the last words of a dying sovereign.t The conduct of 
the old courtiers should not add to the surprise. That 
courtiers should be ungrateful is nothing strange nor 
uncommon. 

The lords, moreover, appear to have exercised a sound 
discretion in putting aside the letter of the king. . His 
removal once resolved, there were two modes of pro- 
ceeding to effect it, a fair and full trial, — or a sen- 
tence against him upon the notoriety of his acts. For 
the former there was not enough of exalted justice and 
superior reason in the realm ; and, the latter process 
alone remaining, the king’s letter could only produce 
barren or mischievous commiseration. § 

* Lut, Diary, . 

{ fbefiied, duke of Buckingham; Account of ie Revolution. 


Th rt i 
| The king had the Deuefit of his letter by 


Burnet 
Teplied to it by command. = 
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The next was Christmas-day. The lords thought it 
right to transact business in so urgent a public crisis. 
They passed two most important resolutions: the first, 
that the prince of Orange should be requested to take 
upon him the administration of public affairs, civil and 
military, and the disposal of the public revenue, for the 
preservation of their religion, rights, laws, liberties, and 
properties, for the peace of the nation, and for the 
security of Ireland, until the following 22d of January. 

The reference to Ireland was reluctantly acquiesced in 
by the friends of the prince.® An address to the same 
effect, respecting Ireland, had been presented to him 
three days before by lords and gentlemen having Irish 
estatest; and the neglect, real or supposed, of the 
state of Ireland, afterwards subjected king William 
to suspicion and unpopularity. 

The second resolution of the lords was that the 
prince should be requested to issue letters of summons 
for electing members, as for parliament, to assemble as 
a convention on the 22d of January, in order to con- 
sider and settle the state of the nation. Addresses, 
founded respectively on both resolutions, and signed by 
all the lords spiritual and temporal present}, were pre- 
sented to the prince of Orange on the same day. 
"This offer of a temporary dictatorship is stated to have 
embarrassed the prince ; and credit is given to his ad- 
visers for having extricated him with adroitness.§ His 
embarrassment is described as lying between the peril 
of dallying with so tempting an offer on the one side, ° 
and accepting it from the lords only, without consulting 





in miscellaneous and inferior services, whether of the antechamber or the 
closet. James, in his letter, made out no case as between him and the 
nation; but aé against the prince of Orange, his case was unanswerable. 
Burnet accordingly failed to answer it, and charged bis failure upon the 
excess and delicacy of his respect for the king’s name. No respect for the 
king's misfortune, for christian charity or for truth, could yet restrain the 
bishop, in his history, from insinuating that the king’s fight was the 
effect of his consciousness of some black crime (meaning the imposi- 
tion of a spurious heir), and asserting that his withdrawing himself out 
of the kingdom was an unforced and voluntary act. 
Sheffield, duke of Buckingham. 
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the commeéns, on the other. The expedient said to 
have been suggested to him was to postpone his answer, 
and summon, in the mean time, such persons, then 
in town, as had served in any of the parliaments of 
Charles II.,-— with the aldermen®, and fifty common 
councilmen, of London. 

It seems incredible that the prince of Orange, having 
by his side two such expert advisers as lords Halifax 
and Danby, should be unprepared for the resolution 
of the lords; and the question is set at rest by the 
dates. The commons, or those whom he was pleased 
to treat with as such, did not, it is true, meet him 
at St. James's palace until the 26th; but his sum- 
mons requiring their attendance is dated the 23d+, and 
the lords voted their address on the 25th, of December. 

To discard the parliament of James was a measure 
ef daring policy. It branded by implication the au. 
thority both of the parliament and the king as ille~ 
gitimate,— and thus outraged both party passion and 
‘public reason, But it relieved him of a house of 
commons of approved subserviency to toryism, and the 
high church ; and enabled him to wield, for his purposes, 
an assembly of which many members had been parti- 
sans of the exclusion bill. 

The persons thus nominated by the prince of Orange 
to represent the commons of England waited on him, at 
St. James’s, on the 26th. William, in a short speech, 
said he had summoned them to advise on the best mode 
of carrying into effect the ends of his declaration. 

Those spurious and motley representatives of the- 
English people took possession of the house of commons 
with much less warrant than the lords had taken posses- 
sion of their accustomed place of meeting ; but whether 
onthe 26th or the following day seems doubtful. ¢ 

4 oeae onaror was on his death-bed. 

+ According to Narcissus Luttrell’s MS. diary, “ they went to the house 
of commons, and debated the matters (referred to them by the Prince} two 
or tbree daies ; then they agreed on an address to the prince as the bords 


bad done.” To admit even of two sittings, they must have deliberated on 
she 26th, as their addréas was presented on the 27th, 
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The printed records of their debates are scanty. 
Their first act was to vote Mr. Powle into the chair. 
He was one of the whig pensioners of Louis XIV. in 
the preceding reign. The first question, and very na- 
turally, was by what authority they were assembled. - 
{t was resolved that the summons of the prince of 
Orange was a sufficient warrant. The next question 
was that of disposing of the powers of government. 
No doubt seems to have arisen as to the person. Sir 
Robert Sawyer said he could not conceive how it was 
possible for the prince of Orange to take upon him the 
administration without some distinguishing name or 
title, Serjeant Maynard replied that they should wait 
long, and lose much time, if they waited till sir Robert 
Sawyer conceived how that was possible. There was 
some reason in this sarcasm. It would have been vain to 
look for regularity in a sudden and unprecedented crisis, 
when ail was irregular. 

Having determined that the administration should be 
vested in the prince, they next debated the duration of 
the trust. A proposition was made that the period 
should be a year, ‘This was over-ruled, as a matter 
to be decided by the intended convention, 

It was proposed that those present should, like the 
lords, sign the Exeter engagement. This proposition was 
negatived ; but a copy was laid upon the table, to be 
signed or got at their individual pleasure. The only dif- 
ference between their address and that of the lords was 
that it opened with their thanks to the prince for coming 
over with such great hazard to his person, for the pur~ 
pose of rescuing them from popery and slavery. He 
had already been thanked for this favour, upon another 
occasion, by the peers. 

The address of the commons was presented to the 
prince of Orange, through their speaker, Mr. Powle, on 
the 27th. He told them their request was a matter of 
weight which required consideration, and he would let 
them know his decision next dav. 
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. addreaw of the Jords. On the morning of the 28th he’ 
informed their lordships that he had considered their 
advice, accepted their charge, and would act accord- 
ingly. In the evening he gave an answer, nearly in the 
same terms, to the commons. 

The prince of Orange thus affected to confer the 
obligation of taking upon him a laborious trust, when 
he was invested with sovereign power over the English 
nation, —the first object of his ambition and his life. 
Religious party spirit blinds men Strangely to the real 
character of their idol ; yet it is scarcely possible that 
such affectation could have imposed even on the com- 
mon-councilmen, 

The prince did not interfere personally to produce 
this result ;—but the expedition and unanimity of both 
Jords and commons were ascribed, not only to influence, 
but to force and fear. “ Both houses,” says the duke 
of Buckingham, “might well concur in all, since influ- 
enced, I might have said enforced, by the same causes 3 
which last expression I make use of, both on account of 
the prince’s army here, commanded by a famous general, 
the maréschal de Schomberg, and also of a murmur 
which went about, that the city apprentices were com- 
ing down to Westminster in a violent rage against all 
who voted against the prince of Orange's interest.” 

There appears to be no ground to suppose that the 
prince directly suspended over their deliberations the 
terrors of his army or of the populace. But it is far from 
equally probable that these terrors were not felt on that 
and employed on other subsequent occasions. The fury 
of the rabble was soon regarded as a familiar engine of 
policy to promote the objects or interests of William, 
1t was associated with his policy, both in Holland and in 
England, by an odious by-word, so well understood as to 
be employed in a document, signed by five prelates, * 
Referring to the author of a libel upon them, they say, 
“he (the author) barbarously endeavours to raise in the 


* The archbishop of Canterbury, and the bishops of Norwich, Ely, 


Fo ROLE sai ache assem Pp oF Lal 
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English nation such a fury as may end in De Witting us ; 
——# bloody word (they add), but too well understood.” * 

On Saturday, the 29th of December, the prince of 
Orange issued his letters of summons for the memorable 
convention ; on Sunday, the 30th, he received the sacra+ 
ment, as already stated, according to the rites of the 
chureh of England ; on Monday, the 31st, he made a 
visit to the widow of Charles I]. at Somerset-house, and 
granted to her the liberty of her chamberlain, lord 
Feversham. According to some she solicited this 
favour t ; others state that she obtained it indirectly, by 
an ingenious reply to one of the dull common-places 
which made up the conversation of this famous prince, 
He asked her how she passed her time, and whether she 
played at bassett. The queen dowager replied that 
she had not played at that game since she was deprived 
of her chamberlain, who kept the bank. He took the 
hint, and, on the 2d of January, the chamberlain re- 
sumed his service. Such a proceeding might be called 
gallantry at Paris and Versuilles; it was despotism at 
Somerset-house. _ The imprisonment of lord Feversham 
was the act, and his release the courtesy, of a tyrant, 
not of a prince who was the first magistrate of a republic, 


© It ts generally asserted or implicd, by historians of the revolution, that 
prince of Orange did not take upon him the executive functions of the 
state until they were vested in him by unanimous resolutions of the lords 
and commons ; and that he tolerated the intrigues of Barillon, after the 
King’s fight, until his new charge authorised him to send that minister 
out of the Ringdom, But it ia manifest that, even whilst the king was still 
within the realm, the prince assumed and exercised sovereign power ; and 
the very instance given of his forberrance is, in point of fact, an instance 
of the contrary. Barillon was ordered by the prince to depart in forty- 
eight hours, according to some, in twenty-four hours, according to others, 
fe requested further time, was peremptorily refused, and left London on 
the #4th, four days before the prince formally assumed the administration, 
(Lutt.Diary. Sawyer’s News Letters) 

The French ambassador was escorted by a patty of the prince's Duteh 
guards, under the command of a French refugee. ‘This turn of fortune 
‘was one of the most extraordinary, and is said to have produced between 
them, on their route, the following question and reply: —“* Would you. 
have believed it, sir, had you been told a year ago, that a French refugee 
would be charged to escort you out of England?” * Cross over with me 
to Calais, sit,” said the ambassador, “and I will give you an answer.” 
The reply is ambiguous: if Barillon spoke as a Frenchman, he doubtless 
Meant that he would answer with his sword; if as the representative of 

he must hare hinted at the revocation of the edict of Nantes 
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and aspired to the constitutional throne of a nation 
iealous of its liberties. 

The prince, to secure the freedom of election, issued an 1689 
order, on the 2d of January, 1689, for the removal of 
the military from the places itt which the elections should 
be held ; and, leaving his interest in the returns to be 
managed by his partisans, applied himself to interests 
and intrigues more immediately within the range of his 
executive trust. 

He was not yet invested with the administration of 
Scotland. The privy-council of that kingdom, early in 
December, had despatched lord Balcarras with a letter 
to the king, setting forth the state of affairs, and request- 
ing his further orders, On the arrival of their envoy, 
the king had just withdrawn himself, for the first time, 
from Whitehall. Lord Balearras had also a letter to 
the duke of Hamilton, and, in the absence of the king, 
thought it advisable to consult with the duke and other 
Scotch privy-counsellors then in Londen. Among them 
was Dundee. .A copy of the letter to the king was given 
to the duke of Hamilton. He insisted upon having: the 
original ; and, upon the refusal of lord Balcarras, dis- 
covered, in the fury of his passion, that his object was to 
lay it as a matter of accusation before the provisional 
council of lords, then sitting at Whitehall. 

The king unexpectedly returned from Feversham 4 
and the duke of Hamilton — mean now as he was in- 
solent before—made abject excuses to Balcarras, Dun- 
dee, and the other privy.counsellors ; offered them 
his friendship and his services; was among the most 
eager to do homage to the king on his return; sat in 
king James’s last privy-council at Whitehall; and, upon 
the king’s final departure, was among the first to wait on 
the prince of Orange at St. James's, 

The marquis of Athol and the populace had already 
produced at Edinburgh a revolution in favour of the 
presbytery and the prince. Protestant episcopacy and 
Ppopery were alike odious to the Scotch. The former 
hone : in vost ‘Siiee hissy thes stta sotinne al Gls base 
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but verbal dogmas and disputes in matters of religion 
produce as virulent animosities as.oppression and perse- 
cution. 

Athol came from Scotland to obtain the reward of 
his services from the prince,—-or prevent his being 
supplanted by Hamilton. ‘The Scotch party of the 
prince of Orange in London became divided. The 
duke, however, obtained the ascendant and the con- 
fidence of the prince by superior address, or because 
Jord Athol had given offence in prematurely leaving his 
post. 

The second flight of the king placed the Scotch 
lords and gentlemen in London at the disposition of the 
prince of Orange. So dexterous was the management 
of the prince and the duke of Hamilton, that about 
thirty peers of Scotland, including Dundee and Balcarras, 
both strenuous jacobites, waited on the prince at St. 
James's, on the 8th of January. He addressed to 
them a few words, substantially the same as those 
addressed by him to the English lords and commons, 
and they adjourned to deliberate in the council-chamber 
at Whitehall. 

The duke of Hamilton was unanimously appointed 
to preside. They debated and adjourned without coming 
to any resolution, and assembled again next day. A 
resolution, vesting in the prince of Orange the adminis- 
tration of the government, and disposal of the revenue 
of the kingdom of Scotland, was drawn up, and about 
to be agreed to, when lord Arran, son of the duke of 
Hamilton, astonished all present by pronouncing, from 
a written paper, a short and stirring speech for the recal 
of the king.® 

“© My lords,” said he, ‘have all the honour and deference for the 

wince of Orange imaginable. 1 think him a brave prince, and that we owe 
fim great obligations n contributing so much for our delivery frum popery 
but, white { pay him those praises, I cannot violate my duty to my master. 
I must distinguish between his popery and his person, TJ dislike the one, 
but have sworn and do owe allegiance to the other, which makes it impos- 
sible for me to sign away that which 1 cannot torbear believing is the king, 


my master's, right; for his present ateence from us, by being in France, 
ven no more affect our duty than his longer absence from Scotland hag 
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The duke in the chair frowned upon his son; the 
proposition of lord Arran was not seconded ; and the 
meeting abruptly separated. 

A third meeting took place next day. Sir Patrick 
Hume declared the proposition of lord Arran “ inimi- 
cous” to the declaration of the prince of Orange and 
the protestant religion ; asked whether any one present 
‘was prepared to second it; received no answer; and 
moved “that it should be stigmatised as adverse. and 
inimicous,” &c. by the assembly. This motion, se- 
conded by lord Cardross, was withdrawn at the sug~ 
gestion of the duke of Hamilton ; and the prince of 
Orange was charged with the government of Scotland, 
until the states of that kingdom should be assembled, 
pursuant to the prince’s letters, in Edinburgh, on the 
14th of the following March.* ; 

The address of the Scotch was a bolder proceeding 
than that of the English. King James left England 
without a government; but, in Scotland, the regency 
and whole machinery of administration remained. The 
English supplied the want, but the Scotch set aside the 
authority, of an executive government. 

The administration of Great Britain was now in the 
hands of the prince of Orange. Edinburgh castle was 
still held by the duke of Gordon, a catholic, for king 
James. But that duke’s religion could only secure his 
fidelity, —if even that ; — it could not make up for his 
want of capacity and character. He occupied an impor- 
tant fortress for some months with little molestation and 





“ My lords, the prince, in his paper, desires our advice : mine is, that we 
should move hie highness to desire his majesty to return and call a free 
patliament, for the securing our religion and property, according to the 

nown laws of that kingdom, which, in my humble opinion, will at last be 
found the best way to heal our breachea 

* The opposition between the duke of Hamilton and his son has been 
‘yariously accounted for.. Lord Arran was one of those who attended king 
James to Rochester : hia regiment was, in consequence, taken from him ta 
be given to lord Oxford ; and hence, it has been stated, his xeal for the 
tule’ Bie’ tebthoien Be da mitecanaadl shiek shuk tatlae oual acini teal Gaicalie aie. 
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no credit ; and surrendered, it will appear, still more in. 
gloriously, on the first demonstration of a serious attack. 

Ireland was the strong hold of James. There the 
protestants were the minority ; and Tyrconnel, the lord 
deputy, devoted to the king, to popery, and to Ireland 
had put himself in a formidable posture of defence. 

It is here necessary to glance back to -his adminis~ 
tration. He had an interview with the king, during 
his autumnal progress in 1687, at Chester, and returned 
to Ireland with James's sanction of his great design to 
abrogate the act of settlement, 

The king calculated that it would take five years to 
carry into effect all the measures necessary for securing 
Treland as an asylum for the catholics, in case his suc- 
cessor should be a protestant. Tyrconnel urged the 
practicability and prudence of a shorter period ; obtained 
from the king a supply of arms and ammunition; and 
made to the French envoy, Bonrepos, a proposal worthy 
of the intrepid and intriguing genius of Shaftesbury. 
He had allowed an expression to escape him, some time 
before, that the Irish would be madmen or fools if they 
submitted to be governed by the grand-daughter of a 
pettifogger (Clarendon), as the slaves of England, when 
they might become an independent nation under the 
protection of France.* Such sallies of indiscretion, 
pethape seeming, not real, escaped Cromwell, one of the 
deepest and ablest of men. 

Tyrconnel opened himself to Bonrepos through “ a 
friend (not named) enjoying the highest court favour.” 
His proposition was to take with France such measures 
as should deprive the daughters and son-in-law of James 
of the succession to the crown of Ireland, on the contin- 
gency of the king's death without male issue,—-and that 
Bonrepos should confer with him secretly at Chester. 
‘The French envoy declined a meeting ; but engaged to 
forward the overture to his court, and to keep it secret, 
as Tyrconnel required, from Barillon, through whom 


__* This project was entertained by cardinal Richelieu. See Mazure, vol, 
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he feared it might reach Sunderland. The French mi- 
nister, Seignelai, to whom Bonrepos addressed his des- 
patches, replied that the French king approved the project ; 
that Tyrconnel might count on succour, which should be 
ready at Brest; that Bonrepos was authorised to negotiate 
the particulars directly with Tyreonnel ; and that Baril- 
jon should not possess the secret. 

James, upon the birth of his son, was not less inclined 
to perpetuate, than he was before to sever, the connec~ 
tion with Ireland * ; but Tyrconnel cherished his pro- 
Ject after it was abandoned by the king.t 

Such was the leading view with which Tyrconnet 
proposed to overthrow the act of settlement — in other 
words, to make the protestants disgorge the confiscated 
estates of the catholics, 

This measure has been uniformly charged by his. 
torians upon his impetuous bigotry and want of under- 
standing. It should be judged as the means to an end, 
and with a double reference to its justice and its policy, 
The catholics were despoiled by conquest. An act of 
parliament of Charles, to which they were not parties, 
affirmed, but could not consecrate, spoliation. There 
was not that lapse of time which gives to original and 
remote iniquity the colour of right by prescription, 
The new possessors had not, like the purchasers of na- 
tional property in France at the Revolution, paid a due 


& This intngue was suspected, if not known, by the prince of Orange. 

{dist su par le marquis d’Albeville que la plus grande inquietude du 
prince d’Orange est que I’Intande ne se mete en état, avant. la mort du 
Toi d’ Angleterre, de se soustraire A sa domination loraque-il vienira & la 
couronne. Je sais bien certainement que Vinclination du roi d’ Angleterre 
ext de faire perdre §¢ Toyaume & son successeur.” —Howrepos a Seignelas, 


4 Sept 1687, Fos SS. 
+ This intrigue was made Public, for the first time, by M. Mazure, whose 
citations, from the MS, archives of France throw a strong and new Nght 
on this period of English history. It is to be regretted that he has falten 
into mistakes in treating the domestic affairs of England, and that he pins 
his faith implicitly upon Burnet _ It is also unaccountable and inexcussble 
that, in referring to the Life of James, he holds the king responsible 
for all, instead of distinguishing the citations literally extracted, from the 
compiler’s narrative. It may be added, that the intrigue of ‘Tyreonnel 
nrepos was known before M. Mazure’s book appeared and te 
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and legal consideration to the state. There was, then, no 
violation of equity in compelling the restitution, and the 
only question remaining is its expediency. The end 
which Tyrconnel proposed to himself was the erection of 
Ireland into an independent catholic state under the pro- 
tection of France. Was the overthrow of the settlement 
in Ireland, by 2 man who had this end in view, the 
counsel of a rash bigot, —or of one who pursued a daring 
project by daring means, and with suitable resolution ? 

Tyrconnel had, by this time, disarmed the protestants, 
and raised an army of “40,000 men, chiefly catholics. 
Those lords and gentlemen who were connected with 
that kingdom frequently called the attention of the prince 
to the perilous state of the protestant interest — and 
their estates —in Ireland. He gave them general assur- 
ances, and did nothing. His extraordinary supineness 
has been ascribed to various causes, Tyrconnel sent 
several messages to the prince of Orange, offering to 
deliver up Ireland if such a force were sent over as 
would give him a decent pretence for surrendering ; and 
the prince, it has been stated, acting upon the advice of 
lord Halifax, disregarded his offers. 

Lord Halifax suggested to him that, if Ireland sub- 
mitted, there would be no pretext for maintaining an 
army; and, so changeable was the genius of the English 
people, that, without the support of a strong military 
force, he would be turned out as easily as he had been 
brought in.* By others, it was supposed that the prince 
neglected Ireland under the influence and advice of per~ 
sons who expected to profit by new confiscations in 
that devoted land. The character of Tyrconnel, and 
his subsequent conduct, leave no doubt that his offered 
submission was but an artifice to gain time. 

Others, again, have accounted for the prince’s neglect 
of Ireland by his distrust of the English soldiery, his 
entire dependence in England uponhis Dutch troops, and 
the impossibility of reinforcements from Holland, already 
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at war with Louis XIV.* The only step taken by him 
favours this last supposition, He determined, upon the 
advide of his council, to rake a formal call upon Tyr- 
eonnel to submit, with an offer that the Irish catholics 
should be secured in the condition in which they stood 
at the period of 1684. 

Sarsfield, the most distinguished of the Irish officers, 
who had been brought over to England on the eve of 
the invasion, was requested to be the bearer of the prince's 
summons to Tyrconnel. He had the virtue to reply, 
that he was ready to serve the prince of Orange against 
the king of France, but that he would not be instru- 
mental in depriving his lawful sovereign of one of his 
kingdoms, 

Hamilton, another Irish officer, recommended, it has 
been stated, by the son of sir William Temple, was less 
delicate, though, it would appear, not less faithful to 
James. He accepted the service, and undertook to over= 
come, by his influence, any reluctance on the part of 
Tyrconnel. Arrived in Dublin, he is represented to 
have combated, instead of encouraging, any disposition 
to submit, and did not return to give an account of his 
mission. 

Tyrconnel had already executed his dexterous man- 
ceuvre of an embassy to king James. In his overtures 
to the prince of Orange, and in his communications with 
the leading Irish protestants, he affected to think himself 
bound in honour to ask the sanction of the king before 
he submitted. Lord Mountjoy was the person most 
trusted by the protestants. His influence was unbounded 
in the north of Ireland, where the majority were pres- 
byterians, devoted to the prince of Orange. Tyrconnel 
summoned him to Dublin under pretence of consultation 
in so delicate a crisis. Mountjoy came, and earnestly 
recommended subrhission. Tyrconnel affected to be con~ 
vinced by his reasons, but said he could not, in honour, 
submit, without first communicating to king James the 
moral impossibility of defending Ireland. and added a 
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suggestion, tha, Mountjoy himself should proceed, for 
this purpose, to France. Mountjoy made objections, 
The protestants warned him against the mission as an 
artifice of the lord deputy to be relieved from his pre- 
sence. Tyrconnel, on the other hand, says archbishop 
King, swore solemnly, that he was in earnest ; that he 
knew the court of France would oppose him with all its 
powers, for that court minded nothing but its own in- 
terest, and “ would not care if Ireland were sunk to the 
pit of hell*, so it gave the prince of Orange three 
months’ diversion ;” that if the king consented to ruin 
Ireland, merely to oblige France, he would look upon 
such consent as dictated by the French court, and act 
accordingly. Mountjoy believed 2 man who protested 
and swore with so much vehemence, and who argued 
for the purpose of deceit with perfect truth.t 

One objection of Mountjoy appears, by implication, 
to have been, that the report of a protestant might be 
distrusted by the king. Tyrconnel overcame the ob- 
jection, and completed his own machinery by associating 
with Mountjoy chief baron Rice, who had James’s entire 
confidence. 

The two envoys left Ireland about the 10th of 
January. Rice had his separate and secret instruc. 
tions. Immediately on their arrival he informed the 
king that. their embassy was a device of the loyal lord 

* Tyrconnel's very words.“ Life of James,” &c, 

+ Mountjoy, before his departure, had obtained from Tyrconnel the fol- 
lowing pledges for the security of the protestants :— that no more soldiers 
should be raised; that no more troops should be sent into the north; that 
no person should be questioned for past conduct ; that soldiers should not 
de quartered upon private houses. ‘The unlucky envoy, upon reaching 
Paris, was shut up in the Bastile ; and,he had no sooner left Ireland than 
‘Tyrconnel, dextrously and by degtees pulling off the mask, violated so 
amiuch of his engagements as he found expedient ; disarmed the protestants 
of Dublin under pretence of maintaining tranquillity, added to the mili. 
tary force, and still made show of adisposition to submit, salvo honore. 

Tt is stated by archbishop King, that Mountjoy went to France without 
the privity of the prince of Orange, and that this was urged by him asa 
reason why his leaving Ireland could not compromise the safety of the 
protestants, ‘The prince, who was no party to. it, would, he say), be at 
liberty to act as he chose at any moment for their protection. But it ap-~ 
pears from the circular letter of Mountjoy himself to the protestants, that 

ig Mission was known in England, and so much relied on that no forces 
were or would be sent over to Irland. It may be suspected, if not in- 


ferred, trom this variance,that the prince of Orange had that sort of privity 
which he might acknowledge or disavow as it suited his convenience. 
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deputy to rid himself of Mountjoy, whom he recom- 
mended toa lodging in the Bastile,—and to let. the king 
know that he had put Ireland in such a posture of de. 
fence as to hold out until succours should arrive from 
France. . 

Such were the proceedings of Tyreonnel, whilst it 
was generally supposed in England, and believed by 
many in Ireland, that he wanted nothing but a decent 
pretence, a sufficient bribe, and the influence of Hamil- 
ton, to make him deliver up his sword. When some of 
the Irish privy counsellors pressed him to surrender, he 
is said to have asked them, in a tone of pleasantry and 
derision, whether they would have him throw the sword 
of state over the castle walls, when there was nobody to 
take it up. His conduct appears to have been, upon the 
whole, a masterpiece of its kind. It seems more likely 
that Hamilton was gained over by him, than he by 
Hamilton ; — but the most probable supposition is, that 
neither required the other’s persuasion or influence. 

Hamilton had little reason to be grateful for his own 
treatment, or that of the Irish whom he commanded, by 
the English nation and the prince of Orange. The prince, 
says bishop Burnct, kept Hamilton as “a sort of pri« 
soner of war ;” and after having confined the Irish sol- 
diers for some time in the Isle of Wight, “ gave them 
to the emperor.” These donative Irish defeated the 
liberality of the prince to his ally by deserting from Ger- 
many to France. 

Meanwhile, and pending the elections for the ap- 
proaching convention, the prince of Orange was actively 
employed in the administration. His first want was 
that of money. . He applied for a loan of 200,000/. 
by letter to the aldermen and common council, — stating 
the necessity of an immediate supply to meet the charges 
of the navy, pay off part of the army, and secure the 
protestant interest in Ireland. 

Subscription to the loan was regarded as a test 


of feeling towards the new order On, out... le! 
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200,000/. was collected by a deputation of four alder- 
men and eight common councilmen in four days.* The 
gum thus raised was not applied in the manner, at least 
not in the proportions, contemplated by the lenders. 
The charge of Hamilton’s mission was all that went to 
the protestant interest in Ireland. 

Lord Dartmouth, upon the flight of the king, sub- 
mitted with the fleet ; first by acknowledging the orders 
of the lords assembled at Guildhall ; next by a letter to 
the prince of Orange.t Narcissus Luttrell states that 
“the English fleet regulated themselves, and turned 
out all papists from amongst them.” Lord Dartmouth 
informs the king that the Roman catholic officers were 
removed in pursuance of the orders above mentioned.t. 

The fleet partitioned by lord Dartmouth, between sir 
John Bury and himself, was stationed, one division in 
the Downs the other at Spithead, in an unserviceable 
condition, Lord Dartmouth intimates that it was in a 
bad state on the king’s flight §; and an order, issued 
by the prince of Orange on the 16th of January, 
proved that the crews were afterwards thinned by de- 
sertion.|| 

The English people have never shown jealousy of the 
naval force as dangerous to their freedom, The sums 


* Lut. Diary. 

+ See his letter to King James, on his ight, in Dal. App. 

£ I uli supra § Id. edd supra. 

ij Gazette, {6th January, 1688-9. The prince in his proclamation sete 


forth, that certain groundless reports, touching the uncertainty of the 
seamen, had produced discontents and disorders in the fleet ; that many 
had, in’ consequence, left their ships without leave; that all wages and 
arreara should be paid, even to the absentees, if they returned to their 
duty within fiftcen days ; but if they did not return, they would not only 
forfeit their claims, but be proceeded against as deserters with the utmost 
rigour of the laws of the sea. This proclamation was censured. It was 
regarded as a hardship that the wages of past service to their lawful sove- 
reign should be made dependent upon the continuance of the men in the 
service of another master. But there is no record of any punishment or 
deprivation ; and to render the navy efficient, was, at the time, not only 
one of the first interests of the prince of Orange, as chief of the league 
of Augsburg, but one of his first obligations as administrator of the three 
kingdoms. ‘The fleets of Louis XIV. were beginning to be as formidable 
as his armies, His absolute authority and vast resources, the skill and 
valour of his admirals, D'Estrées, Chateau-Renaud, and Tourville, the 
activity and genius of his minister of marine, Scignelai, enabled him, soon. 
chivit} genius of _ Bg LER ORI 
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employed by the prince in equipping and increasing the 
navy produced no murmur. His conduct, with reference 
to the military force, wax differently judged. An order 
issued by him.to the army was condemned for the tone 
in which he, a provisional administrator for a period of 
only three weeks, anticipated the sovereignty to which he 
aspired ; and it was made a ground of charge against 
him, both by the tories* and the whigst, that he 
new-modelled instead of paying off the army of king 
James. 

The censure of his proclamation seems to have been 
just. He proposed rewards, threatened punishments, 
and assumed the regal style of “ our service,” as if the 
sovereign power were already vested in him. 

There was, perhaps, in this tone more of policy than 
usurpation. Having made up his mind to be nothing less 
than king, he wes apprehensive of associating with his 
person, in the public mind, the idea of his governing 
otherwise than in his own right at the moment when 
the question of his being appointed regent, in the name 
and during the life of king James, was already agi- 
tated. 

The whole army was brought together and reviewed 
for the supposed purpose of being paid off and discharged 
to a large extent ;— the prince merely dismissed some 
officers of doubtful fidelity, drafted the privates into 
other corps, appointed his favourites and followers to 
the vacant commissions, and bestowed regiments upon 
the general officers who had accompanied him from 
Holland, or joined him before the flight of the king. 

The Scotch regiment of lord Dunbarton, 1500 strong, 
given, much against its inclination, to marshal Schom- 
berg, mutinied some time after, upon being ordered to 
Holland. Both sons of the duke of Hamilton, notwith. 
standing the services of their father, were deprived of 
their regiments ; lord Arran’s was given to Jord Oxford, 


* Ralph, ii. 10. ; 
# Anon, letter to King Wiliam, ascribed to Wharton, in Dal. App. 
ef 
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and lord Selkirk’s was bestowed on colonel Godfrey, the 
brother-in-law of lord Churchill. That lord's brother, 
colonel Churchill, received the regiment of Oglethorpe, 
whom the prince tried in vain to attach to his service. 

The Jacobites charged the prince with one of the 
very grievances which he had in his declaration urged 
against the king —maintaining a standing army, without 
consent of parliament, in time of peace. The whigs con- 
demned much more sincerely the course pursued by 
him, because the formation of a wholly new army would 
have enlarged the field of military patronage. But the 
new modelling, rather than disbanding of the troops, 
appears to have been a measure of prudence and good 
intention, with reference not only to foreign war but to 
the defence of the country. he French ficet had 
already begun to capture English merchant ships, and 
Louis XIV. made no secret of his design to attempt the 
restoration of king James by an invasion of the British 
dominions. : 

The new organisation, however, failed. The army 
of king James, when the prince landed, was 32,000 
strong, exclusive of officers.* In January, it was re- 
duced to 15,000; in February, after the prince became 
king, to 10,000 by desertiont, and the officers appear 
to have been no less dissatisfied than the privates. t 

Other objects, of more immediate interest and more 
secret management, occupied the prince. The conven- 
tion, which would disappoint or crown the ambition of 
his soul, was about to meet. The elections had taken, 
or rather received, such a direction as promised him a 
majority of the commons§, but he was threatened with 
a formidable opposition from the lords. Various parties 
had sprang up: the princess of Orange, the princess 
Anne, the prince of Wales, the forlorn king, the still 
more forlorn republic, had their respective pretensions 
and partisans. All places of public resort and convers- 





* Proston 
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ation echoed, and the press teemed, with speculative 
schemes of government and practical settlements of the 
nation. 

The more uncompromising high churchmen and 
tories would have the king invited back, upon con. 
ditions which should secure the protestant establish- 
ment.* Adda, who accompanied James as nuncio to 
8t. Germain, writes to his court on the 31st of January, 
that according to letters from England brought to the 
king by a page of lord Arran, this party comprised 
the bishops, or, as the nuncio calls them, “ pretended 
bishops ;” t the men of note of the church party ; and 
some great lords, among whom were the duke of Somer- 
set and lords Nottingham and Pembroke.{ The recal 
of the king would, of course, establish the succession of 
the prince of Wales. 

Others would appoint the prince of Orange regent in 
the name and during the life of the king. A third party 
would crown the princess of Orange as next heir, to the 
exclusion of the pretended prince of Wales. Others, 
again, would place the prince and princess of Orange 
conjointly on the throne. A fourth party would place 
the crown on the head of the prince. The republicans 
would have a commonwealth, with the prince of Orange 
its first magistrate, invested with powers similar to those 
exercised by him as stadtholder in Holland. § 

The two extreme parties, of which one would recal 
the king, the other establish a republic, appear to have 
been unrepresented in the convention. Their sole organ 
was the press, and they made active if not efficient use 
of it. || 

Few of those ephemeral and, for the most part, ano~ 
nymous pamphlets are worth citation or notice at the 
Present day. The science of government and the popular 


® Adda. Evelyn. + Pseudo-vercovi. 
t Lets § Adda. | 
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reason have outgrown the notions of 1688. Those prin- 
ciples of liberty which were launched then as bold truths, 
would now be received as common-places. The monarch- 
ical principles then defended as essential and sacred, have 
become exploded absurdities, There was, indeed, much 
sophistry, and subtlety, and self-interest ; ; but these are 
of every age. 

Sherlock, dean of St. Paul’s, was, for his hour 
the Corypheus of those who would recal the king. 
His “ Letter to a Member of the Convention” was a 
sort of manifesto of the party. Burnet received orders 
to reply to it, and published his ** Inquiry.” The high 
church doctor afterwards took the oaths to king William, 
and was galled and stung with a general discharge of 
pasquinades and pamphlets for his apostacy.* 

The most effectual weapons against an adversary are 
his own words, These were employed with skill and 
effect against the prince of Orange. The pensionary’s 
letter to Stuart on the subject of the test abounded with 
expressions of affection, gratitude, and duty on the part 
of the prince and princess to the king. They declared, 
through Fagel, that they were resolved to continue in 
the same sentiments of affection and duty to his majesty, 
or to increase them, if possible. The passages express- 
ing these unalterable or increasing sentiments of love 
and duty were selected and reprinted, with commen. 
taries insidiously respectful, and: the following memo- 
randum appended by way of note :—‘‘ These singular 
expressions of affection and duty to the king, their 
father, were sent after those irregular and offensive 
measures of quo warranting charters, the dispensing 
power, closeting, the ecclesiastical commission, and 

* A single and short passage in his “ Letter ” ishistorically of some im- 
portance. it shows that the clergy were now ready to brand as an imposture 
what they had before received and repeated as a proved fact the existence 
of a treaty between Louis X1V. and James, for the destruction of the pro. 
testants. “There is,” says he, “one thing more that I would beg of 


Yous that the story of a French Teague to cut Protestants throats in 
amined, for th 
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Magdalen College-were practised.” It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to add, that these were leading grievances urged 
by the prince in justification of his enterprise. 

The prince of Orange had his full proportion of 
pamphleteers in the field, and he was, personally, a sort 
of idol whom none dared to attack,—to whom all 
parties offered homage, from inclination, interest, or 
fear. Yet the prince and his whig advisers, who had 
printed in Holland and circulated in England the most 
scandalous libels upon the king, issued a search-warrant 
worthy of James IJ., the Charleses, and the Star Cham- 
ber, “ after authors, printers, and sellers of unauthorised 
books and pamphlets.”* But the proofs are numberless 
and the fact indubitable, that the men of the revolution 
of ‘1688 were as little disposed as their adversaries, whe- 
ther tories or papists, to concede the free exercise of 
either human reason or religious conscience. 

The general tenour of Sherlock’s pamphlet shows that 
a breach occurred very early between the bishops and 
the prince of Orange. No specific cause is assigned, 
and none probably existed. The ¢lergy and church 
party had the simplicity to expect that the prince really 
came over to crush popery and deliver up the king, 
bound hand and foot, to the high church,—- and having 
thus accomplished his mission, to go back to Holland. 
They soon discovered their mistake. Sancroft is said 
to have petceived for the first time, when he attended 
the meeting of peers at Guildhall, the existence of a 
Project to set aside king James.t That prelate, in 


* “Whereas there are divers false, scandalous, and seditious books, 

apers of news, and pamphlets, daily printed and dispersed, containing 
idle and mistaken relations of what passes, with malicious reflections upon 
persons, to the disturbance of the public peace, which are published with. 
out any authority, contrary to the laws in that case provided: His high- 
ness the prince of’ Orange has thought fit to order and require the master 
and wardens of the Company of Stationers, and Robert Stephens, late mes. 
aenger of the press, to make diligent search in all printing houses and 
other places, and to apprehend all such authors, printers, bookseller®, 
hawkers, and others, as shalt be found to print and disperse the same, and 
to have them before the next justice of peace, to the intent that they ma’ 
be proceeded against according to law ; for the due execution whereof 
mayors, justices of the peace, and other officers are required to be aiding 
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consequence, absented himself from their subsequent 
meetings, waited on the king when he returned from 
Feversham to Whitehall, made the feeble effort already 
stated to prevent the king’s withdrawing himself from 
the realm, and held private consultations with other pre~ 
lates, leading divines, and tory lords and gentlemen, 

The idea of bringing back James was soon aban- 
doned. An assembly of bishops, lay lords, and gentle~ 
men, at Lambeth, on the 16th of January, unanimously 
determined upon a regency in the king’s name.* Lloyd, 
bishop of St. Asaph, merely insinuated his favourite 
word “ cession t,” which Jord Clarendon, who was pre~ 
sent at the meeting, ascribes to the influence exerciced 
over him by Burnet. But it has been shown that 
Lloyd was much earlier a secret agent of the prince of 
Orange, and attempted in that capacity to sound and 
tamper with the bishop of Ely. This prelate was now a 
false brother in the councils of the bishops. He appears, 
moreover, to haye been a man of sagacity and talent 
far above Burnet, and restrained by as few scruples. ¢ 

The bishops contemplated laying before the con- 
vention a paper containing their reasons against setting 
aside king James, or interfering with the succession. 
Sancroft,a man of much industry and erudition, was 
charged with preparing it. From, perhaps, his con- 
stitutional timidity and neutral conduct, it was not 
presented. ‘ 

The bishops, clergy, and high tories, it has been ob~ 
served, adopted a regency, in the king’s name, as pre- 
ferable to his recal. Some, probably, supported the 
appointment of a regent, not only as more congenial to 


* Evelyn's Diary. Clar. Diary. + 

1 Conversing on public affairs with Wharton, chaplain to the archbishop 
of Canterbury, in dune 1688, he predicted that popery would not survive 
the year in England, that a great catastrophe was at hand, that the com. 
moni people, in theit indignation, would probably rise in arms, drive ail 
papists out of England, and get rid of the king himself by banishment or 
by taking his life. Wharton, recording the conversation mm his Latin 
Diary, throws in a parenthesis,  quud factum nolwnus,” with reference 
tothe king. But the dcprecatory present tense must apply. to the time of 
writing not tn that at which the conversation was hek -nd he makes the 


+ Clar. Diary, 
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the doctrines of the tories and the church, but as afford- 
ing the only hope of ultimately re-establishing the 
king. This design was imputed to them expressly in 
the convention ; and Burnet goes the length of asserting 
that the scruples of the more conscientious were satisfied 
by secret orders from king James to proceed in this 
manner.* 

The republicans, despairing of their cause, joined 
those who would vest the royal authority, to all intents, 
in the prince of Orange. By appointing or electing 
a king out of the line of succession, they conceived 
that they had made a breach in the doctrine of here-' 
ditary indefeasible right, and a step in advance to- 
wards the sovereignty of the people. They also ex- 
pected that, having a crown to bestow in one hand, 
and the terms on which it should be given in the other, 
they might limit and modify the regal power, and ex. 
tend and strengthen the frontiers of popular liberty. 
They were deceived and overpowered by their whig 
allies, the Dutch favourites of the prince of Orange, 
and the prince himself, 

There still remained three parties to dispute and de- 
termine the settlement of the government in the con- 
vention, ‘These are specified with so much precision 
and authority by archbishop Sancroft, that it may be 
advisable to cite his words. The following three ways 
were, he says, proposed for legally and securely settling 
the government : — 

“1, To declare the commander of the foreign force 
king, and solemnly to crown him. 

«2. To set up the next heir of the crown, after the 
king’s death, and crown her ; who being the wife of the 
said commander, he will hereby have an interest in the 
conduct of the government in her right. 

“3. To declare the king, by reason of such his 
principles, his resolutions to act accordingly, incapable 
of the government with which such principles and reso~ 

¥ Burnet, iii, 383. “ Malice.” Swift, note, ibid, 
+ Pampbiet, cited in Ralph. 
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lutions are inconsistent and incompatible ; and to declare 
the commander custos regni, who shall carry on the 
government in the king’s right‘and name.” 

The prince of Wales and his rights were thus repudi- 
ated or passed over in these projected settlements. The 
republicans discarded him for his very claim of suc- 
cession. The respective partisans of the prince and 
princess of Orange, who saw in him a dangerous com- 
petitor, branded the helpless infant in his cradle, not 
only with the disqualification of popery at the age of 
six months, but with that of spurious blood. 

The imposture of a false heir figured prominently in 
the declaration of the prince of Orange ; and he pledged 
himself to prove it in a free parliament. The purpose 
of redeeming this pledge was entertained. Burnet was - 
ordered to collect evidence in support of what may 
be called the’ case against the pretended prince.* 
That accommodating divine undertook and executed 
one of the most unbecoming acts in the wide range of 
his miscellaneous services. The unfortunate king, con- 
scious of his innocence, offered to assist the investigae 
tion by sending over those witnesses of the birth of 
the child who had accompanied him to France. t 

It was thought prudent to abandon the inquiry, either 
from the conclusive force of the evidence already put on 
record by the king, or from the flimsiness of the case 
got up by Burnet. The bishop says it was abandoned 
because a failure in the proof would have produced the 
worst consequences. $ It was opposed, he adds, by the 
republicans, for a different reason. They affected to treat 
the succession with contemptuous indifference, and 
thought the existence of a pretender would keep the 
reigning princes upon their good behaviour to the 
peagle. § 

‘The ‘bishop, to turn his labour to some ‘account, 
introduced as a historian the evidence on one side 
thus raked together by him as a purvcying advocate. 





® Burnet, iif. 387. t Life of James, 
vee 
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To express astonishment at this would, perhaps, argue 
a want of due acquaintance with human nature and with 
Burnet; but it is inconceivable how he came to make 
the avowal.* ~The high church and tory party, who 
contended for a regency, left the claims of the prince of 
Wales dormant. 

The convention of lords and commons met on the 
22d of January, the day fixed for its assembling, Mr, 
Powle was re-elected to fill the chair of the commons 
without opposition. The lords elected lord Halifax in 
preference to lord Danby. This was a good omen for 
the prince. 

His very courtiers were divided as to the s¢ttlement 
of the grown. One party, chiefly composed of his Dutch 
followers, the English republicans, and those whigs who 
either accompanied him from Holland or calculated upon 
his favour, sought to place him on the throne. Itis stated, 
that some English companions of the prince, before they 
left Holland, bound themselves by a secret oath not to 
lay down their arms until they had made him king. + 
The other, consisting of those whigs who either were 
more scrupulous about the succession, or calculated that 
the princess would outlive a husband of infirm health 
exposed to the hardships and hazards of war, sought to 
vest the royal authority in the princess as queen regnant, 
whilst the prince should be but a titular king. The 
former, or prince’s party, was led by lord Halifax ; the 
latter by lord Danby. 

The convention being thus duly constituted: in both 
houses, a letter in duplicate was placed in the hands 
of the respective speakers. It proved to be a letter 
addressed by king James from St. Germain, to the 
lords and others of his privy council in England, The 
exiled king repeated the compulsory motives of his flights 
complained of fraud, cruelty, and calumny on the part 
of the prince of Orange ; renewed his promises of satis- 
faction to his people and to the church; and only pro- 
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voked a result which seemed to cut him off from all 
hope. His letter was rejected, unopened, by both houses. 

The prince opened the session with a letter to the 
lords and commons, equivalent to a king’s speech from 
the throne. He had endeavoured, he told them, to 
axecute his trust to the best of his power, and it now 
depended upon themselves to secure their religion, li- 
berties, and laws. He recommended a spirit of peace and 
anion, and warned them against delay in their consult. 
ations at a moment of great urgency at home and abroad, 
—when the protestants in Ireland needed immediate 
succour, and the states of Holland might require English 
aid, and the return of their own troops to defend them 
against France, 

The two houses immediately and unanimously voted 
an address, thanking him for his services, and requesting 
him to continue his administration. It will be remem- 
bered that the prince’s authority expired with the meet- 
ing of the convention. 

The address was voted not only with unanimity, but 
with enthusiasm, by the commons. Powle harangued 
them from the chair upon the everlasting topic of the 
protestant interest in Ireland, the insatiable ambition 
and popish animosity of Louis XIV., the necessity of 
subduing him, the glorious project of making the con- 
quest of France a second time, by English valour—at 
least of recovering Normandy and Aquitaine, the right- 
ful inheritance of English kings.* 

The rhetoric of the speaker was designed to serve the 
prince of Orange,.without naming him— for those 
visions of glory could be accomplished only by the 
prince as their king. The assembly was transported, 
and the house rang with applause. 

‘Che lords were more tranquil, from a sense of dignity, 
or from secret disinclination. 

Both houses, having voted, with the same unanimity, 
a day of thanksgiving to Almighty God, who had 
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made his highness the glorious instrument of deliver- 
ance from popery and slavery, adjourned, and pre- 
sented, the same day, in a body, a joint address, setting 
forth, in substance, that they thanked his highness, next 
under God, for their deliverance, and most humbly de~ 
sired be would continue his administration of public 
offices and disposal of the revenue till further application, 

The representatives of the commons, and of the lords 
spiritual and temporal of the realm, thus sanctified, by 
their unanimous vote, the enterprise of the prince of 
Orange, and reinvested him with the executive govern- 
ment by a more formal title than he yet possessed. He 
delayed answering them until the next day, and his 
answer then was laconic and ungracious. *‘ My lords 
and gentlemen,” said he, “1 am glad that what I have 
done hath pleased you ; and as you desire me to continue 
the administration of affairs, 1 am willing to accept it. 
I must recommend to you the consideration of affairs 
abroad, which maketh it fit for you to expedite your 
business, not only for making a settlement at home upon 
& good foundation, but for the safety of Europe.” 

The tone of indifference with which he spoke on this 
and other occasions, previous and subsequent, could not 
have been sincere, and was scarcely politic. His ambi- 
tion, his genius, his whole life, the notoriety of his vast 
designs, must have made his affectation palpable. ‘Phe 
moroseness of his temper, however, may have had its 
influence, and he is said to have been disgusted not only 
with the opposition of the churchmen and tories, but 
with those of his own party, who supported the rights 
of the princess his wife.* 

The two houses, upon receiving the report of this 
answer, adjourned over to the 26th, and again, without 
entering upon public business, from the 26th to the 
28th. The only motion of any interest in the house of 
commons on the former day, was, that their votes should 
be printed. The rejection of it is a distincriva teats <, 
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the character of this so-called popular assembly, and of 
the Revolution. 

A lively sensation is said to have been created for a 
moment, this day, in the house of lords. Pemberton, 
Sawyer, and Finch were proposed, among the lawyers 
who should be appointed to advise in matters of law. 
Lords Mordaunt and Delaware declared, with great 
warmth and vehemence, “ that they would have none of 
those who had been instruments in the late reign: upon 
which,” says the narrator *, “a damp seized all the lords, 
as if they had been attacked in flank and rear, with 
cannons and mortars, or with the thunder of Mount 
Sinai.” 

The lawyers appointed were, chief baron Montague, 
sir Robert Atkins, sir William Dolben, sir Creswel Le- 
vinz, sir John Holt, sir Edward Neville, Messieurs 
Whitlock, Bradbury, and Petit. 

This inaction of six days in the convention, notwith- 
standing the suggestion of the prince and the real 
urgency of public affairs, could have proceeded from no 
slight cause. ‘The most probable is, that parties and their 
chiefs had not yet come to an understanding with the 
prince or with each other. 

Extraordinary activity ahd excitement prevailed in 
the interval. It seemed to be known or felt that the 
settlement of the government was still an open question. 
The press was put in requisition with new industry and 
zeal. 

The republicans appealed, in the last resort, to the 
prince of Orange, by the memory and example of 
Andrew Doria and his own illustrious ancestor. They 
should have recollected that he came over, not to play 
the part of Doria, but to prevent his being put aside 
either by popery or a republic. 

The succession of the princess was strenuously main- 
tained as essential to the monarchy. 

Those who defended the interests of the exiled king 


* Ralph, ii, 28, note. 
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told the prince, his hofiour lay in the strict redemption 
of the pledges in his first declaration ; and that, by act- 
ing the part of a disinterested generous deliverer, he 
would show himself great without ambition —a hero in- 
spired with the Roman genius, which prized liberty 
above empire. 

The advocates of his own claims proclaimed that the 
divine designation of a ruler of the people by a signal 
deliverance, was never more manifest in the theocracy 
of the Jews.* 

Such were the flying sheets and half sheets which 
issued from the press, like ephemera, to flutter, for their 
hour, full of life and activity, and in every variety of 
hue. The extent to which measures were concerted, 
end party arrangements made, will be best collected from 
the proceedings of the convention. 

Hitherto the lords had taken the lead. It was now 
taken by the commons, or given to them by the prince. 
He was naturally anxious to commeiice operations where 
he Had most strength. The commons, on the 28th of 
Yartuary, entéred upon the momentous question of the 
state of the nation, in a committee of the whole house. 
The sphere of discussion was thus vastly extended, for 
the members in a committee were not limited as to the 
number of their speeches, Hampden, grandson of the 
celebrated patriot, was placed in the chair, Dolben, son 
of the late archbishop of York, struck the first direct 
blow at the authority of king James. “I tell you 
freely my opinion,” said he, “ that the king is demised, 
and that James H. is no longer king of England.” 

‘He argued that the king’s withdrawing himself was a 
demise of the crown; and moved a resolution to that 
effect. 

This was a bold step, but did not satisfy the majority 
of the commons. lither the princess of Orange or the 
prince of Wales, upon a demise, would succeed as next 
heir. It was necessary ta render the theane waeans 
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before it could be occupied by the prince. Sir Richard 
Temple recounted the misdeeds of king James, and 
maintained that they created a vacancy of the throne. 
Sir Richard ‘Musgrave, a leading tory, asked the law. 
yers, whether, by the law of England, the king could 
be deposed. He was followed, not answered, by 
Whartor, and made a second appeal to the long 
robe, which called up serjeant Maynard. This Nestor 
of the lawyers answered that the question at issue 
was not, whether they could depose king James, but 
whether king James had not. deposed himeelf. “He 
threw in inflammatory and irrelevant topics against the 
xing, with the bad faith of the meanest pettifogger 
“The king,” he said, “was a tyrant; he gave up 
Ireland to Irish hands (alluding, doubtless, to Tyrcon- 
nel). Was this to be endured? The late rebellion in 
Yreland was the work of jesuits and priests, and 200,000 
protestants were massacred in it! This would happen 
in England if the king were recalled. There was not 
a popish prince in Europe who would not destroy all 
protestants ; and the gallant prince don Carlos, because 
he inclined to protestantism, was destroyed by the in- 
quisition, and his own father, in Spain!” 

It would be superfluous to expose these monstrous 
faleifications. A member very pertinently reminded 
him that he was not pleading at nisi prius. 

Somers, since called the great lord Somers, cited, as 
a precedent, the case of Sigismund king of Sweden ; 
and concluded that James IL., by violating the original 
contract between king and people, and placing himself 
in the hands of a foreign and hostile power, absolved 
the people from their allegiance. 

Finch, son of lord Nottingham, denied the possibility 
of a vacancy of the throne, without first supposing a 
state of nature ; suggested the appointment of a regent ; 
and disclaimed any desire to call back the king. 

“« T have heard,” says sir Robert Howard, “that the 
Line has his crown by divine right: we, the people, have 
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that king James, by violating the laws, had abdicated 
the,government, and the throne was vacant. 

Sir Edward Seymour, a tory, but one of the first men 
of influence who joitied. the prince at Exeter, argued 
with great warmth against the king’s alleged abdication, 
and the vacancy of the throne. 

After a vain effort by the tories to adjourn the 
debate, the committee came to the following me- 
morable resolution :—‘‘ That king James I1., having 
endeavoured to subvert the constitution of the kingdom 
by breaking the original contract between king and 
people, and, by the advice of jesuits and other wicked 
persons, having violated the fundamental laws, and 
having withdrawn himself out of this kingdom, has 
abdicated the government, and that the throne is thereby 
became vacant,” 7 

This resolution, having been reported to the house 
and egteed to, was placed in the hands of Hampden, 
chairman of the committee, to be by him carried up-to. 

The next day the state of the nation was resumed in 
& committee of the whole house, and the following 
resolution carried: —“‘ That it hath been found by 
experience to be inconsistent with the safety and welfare 
of this protestant kingdom to be governed by a popish 
prince.” King-James and his son were now disposed 
of by the commons. 

‘Wharton, the same whose character as lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, was afterwards drawn with a pen of iron by 
Swift, threw out a suggestion of the happy prospects of 
the nation, with the prince and princess of Orange 
raised to the throne. “It concerns us,” says lord 
Falkland, a tory, in reply, “‘to take care, that as the 
prince of Orange has secured us from popery, we may 
secure ourselves from arbitrary power. Before we con- 
sider whom we shall set upon the throne, I would 
consider what powers we ought to give the crown.” 

Setjeant Maynard deprecated the loss of time ; was 
apprehensive of their undertaking too much.“ of over- 
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loading their horses,”—and talked sneeringly of a new 
Magna Charta. Pollexfen said their first duty was to 
Bil the throne ; the. proposed resolution to secure their 
liberties would but prepare for the return of king James ; 
those who proposed it were their worst enemies ; and 
if the noise of their binding the prince were to go be- 
yond sea, it would create confusion. 

Those abandoned whig lawyers never ceased to urge 
the right of conquest and the act of Henry VII.,—as 
if the English, like the Samnites, had passed under the 
yoke. ‘Will you,” says Seymour, a tory member for 
St. Mawes, ‘establish the crown, and not secure your- 
selves? What care I for what is done abroad, if we 
must be slaves in England to this or that man’s power? 
If people are drunk and rude below, as was complained 
of, must that stop proceedings in parliament ? is 

‘This last question appears to have reference to the 
turbulent movements of the populace, in support of the 
prince of Orange. 

"The scantiness and uncertainty of the parliamentary 
history, at this period, is a matter of deep regret. The 
whigs and tories appear to have changed places. The 
farmer became of a sudden strangely insensible to the 
importance of securing the rights and privileges of the 
pation. They were satisfied with deposing James and 
enthroning William, — and would impose the triumph 
of.their party, and their idol, as the triumph of the 
people. The tories took the higher ground of seearing 
the nation.in its liberties. 

Both parties were actuated by the same motive 
springs. The whigs, excluded from the court, had 
fallen back upon the people ; but, having now open to 
them the prospect of court favour, place, and power, 
were ready to kick the people as a footstool from be- 
neath their feet. The tories, having lost the court, 
took up the cause of liberty and the people, as a tefuge 
and resource against their adversaries. It will be 
fauna the main obieet of the whigs to place the prince 
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strictionson the power of the Usurper: — and to the tories, 
whatever their motives, belongs the chief merit of the 
declaration of rights. It was sir Christopher Musgrave, 
a tory, who moved a committee to prepare a declaration 
of rights and liberties. 

Meanwhile the resolution sent up by the commons 
was taken into consideration by the lords. They, too, 
resolved themselves into a committee of the whole 
house, with lord Danby in the chair. Lord Notting- 
ham appeared as leader of the opposition. The only 
xecord of the debate is that left by Burnet ; it is merely 
a general view of the arguments on both sides without 
the names of the speakers. The negligent or perfidious 
hardihood of his language renders him a dangerous guide. 

The chief supporters of lord Nottingham were the 
brothers Clarendon and Rochester. It has been observed 
with. what ungenerous zeal lord Clarendon joined and 
counselled the prince of Orange against the falling or 
fallen king, He was now as strenuously opposed to the 
prince. Conacience, however mistaken, should be an 
object of respect; but this merit was denied to bord 
Clarendon. His relapse was ascribed to his being dis~ 
appointed in the hope of returning to the chief govern- 
ment of Ireland. Tyrconnel, in his feigned overtures of 
surrender, made it a condition that he should not be 
succeeded by his enemy, whom he had displaced. The 
prince was in consequence deaf to lord Clarendon’s 
suggestions and hopes. 

Those lords and their party maintained, that if, upon 
any pretence, the nation might depose its king, the crown 
would become elective and precarious; the right of 
judging the king would be acknowledged in the people ; 
and the government wauld ultimately become republican. 

Lord Nottingham is said to have nearly carried with 
him a majority of the house by citing and arguing on 
the recent appointment of a regency in Portugal. This 
is searcely credible. It was the case of @ mete court 
revolution produced by court intrigue in a despotic 
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government might as well have been taken from Moscow 
or Constantinople.* 

Lords Halifax and Danby were the chief speakers on 
the other side. Differing in their ultimate views, they 
had a common interest in resisting the appointment of a 
regent. They maintained that a regency, which implied 
the right to deprive the king of all power, and on the 
admitted ground of his misgovernment, involved that of 
appointing another sovereign in his place; that the go- 
vernment of a regent, in the name of king James, would 
perplex the mind and compromise the tranquillity of the 
nation, by presenting to it the anomaly of two kings; — 
one with the right without the exercise, — the other with 
the exercise without the right. The question was de- 
cided in favour of a king, and against a regent, on @ 
division of fifty-one against forty-nine. 

This was a close and alarming minority. The scale 
was turned by the absence of three peers, lords Churchill, 
Huntingdon, and Mulgrave. Indisposition was the cause 
publicly assigned for the absence of lord Churchill ; 
others accounted for it in a different manner.t 


* "The queen of Portugal, a French princess, was disgusted with the bru« 
tality of her husband, king Alphonso ; loved his brother, Dow Pedro ; con- 
ceived the bold project of divorcing and detbroning the one, and making the 
other her husoand, and regent of the kingdom ; and succeeded, by meaus 
of a dispensation irom the pope, and her own dexterous and daring arta: 

# The prince of Orange, according to the duke of Buckingham, had 
come to aH understanding with the princess Anne, by a good belbe tothe 
husband of. lady Churchill, her favourite, and an engagement to procure 
the settlement of large pension by parliament upon herself. 
duke of Buckingham; Account of the Revolution.,. The duchess of 
Marlborough, howeret, in the vindication of her life, which she published 
several years later, deciares that, after having for 's short time counselled 
the princess Anne to maintain’ agalnst tho prince of Orange ber 
in the succession, she saw that opposition would be vain, advised the 
princess to accept the pensior, and took this step in the most disinterested 
spirit, with the sanction of Indy Russell and Dr. Tiliotson. Sheffield duke 
of Buckingham cast imputations hie acquaintance and contempora- 
vies with Tittle scruple, and the duchess had. some credit for veracity ; 
but avarice and venality were the vices of the duke of Marlborough. 
Henry lord Clarendon, in his Diary, January 17., gives » conversation 
‘on this subject with the princess. “ In the afternoon I way with the prin- 
cess of Denmark. I told her of the discourses of the town, that the prince 
of Orange and her sister were to be crowned king and queen. .. . and that 
it was said, he had consented to it, that it should be so: to which she 
said ...... she was sure, she had given no occasion to have it 
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Of the prelates, Compton, of London, and Trelawny, 
of ‘Bristol, were the only voters in the majority. The 
general opposition of the spiritual peers has been ascribed 
to their horror of the doctrine of deposing kings, “as an 
art and part of popery,” and this rash assertion is echoed 
by. churchmen at the present day.* The popes, it is: 
true, claimed a deposing power — but as their spiritual 
and exclusive privilege ; and both the pope and church 
of Rome would regard a rival pretension, on the part of 
the lay people, with as much devoit horror as the 
bishops and clergy of the church of England. The. at~ 
tempt to identify two principles opposite as the poles, 
only shows that theologians will break through all re. 
straints of good faith and discretion in their eagerness 
to defame a rival creed. 

. The lords, with more method and perspicuity, resolved 

the encumbered resolution of the commons into several 
distinet. propositions. On the 30th of January they 
put the question, whiether there was an original contract 
between king and people, and decided in the affirmative 
by ‘a majority of fifty-three to forty-six. The nuttiber 
present upon this division was thus less than on the 
former by three ; and the majority gained an accession 
of six,— among whom are reckoned the dukes of Or- 
mond, Grafton, and Northumberland. 

It was next voted that the original contract had been 
violated by king James, and apparently without a di- 
vision. The question on both resolutions, but par- 
ticularly on the former, was the beaten one between the 
divine right of kings and the natural right of the people. 

The next day, January SIst, was that appointed for 
a.solemn thanksgiving. Lloyd, bishop of St. Asaph, had 
heen appointed to preach before the lords ; and Burnet, 
ae chaplain to the prince, before the commons. The 





and would not suffir wrong to be done her..... I asked: her, if she 
thought her father could justly be ? to which she said, those were 
too great points for her to meddle with ; that she was very sorry, the. king 
had brought things to the pass they wete at; but she was afrad It would 
not be aafe for him ever to return again. I asked her, what she meant ty 
that ? to whi lied nothing.”* 
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bishop excused himself, on the pretence, it is called, of 
indisposition ; and the honour was so little desired, that 
it came down to Dr. Gee, another of the prince’s chap. 
lains. According to sir John Reresby, the demonstrations 
of joy were languid: Other contemporaries state that 
the day was strictly kept, that sermons were preached 
jn all the churches and that there were bonfires and 
ringing of bells in the evening.* 

The lords, after the service of thanksgiving, imme- 
diately resumed their deliberations, and voted two most 
important amendments to the resolution of the commons: 
the first, the substitution of the word “ deserted ” for the 
word “ abdicated ;” the second, that the words “ and that 
the throne is thereby become vacant” should be left out. 
These amendments were not carried without vehementde- 
bate, no traces of which remain beyond the loose and ge- 
neral terms of bishop Burnet. The majority was eleven. 

“The king having been thus declared to have deserted: 
the throne, and the throne declared not vacant, either 
the prince of Wales or the princess of Orange must of 
necessity have succeeded as next heir, A motion was 
made—by whom does not appear—for an inquiry into 
the birth of the pretended prince of Wales, and rejected 
with indignation.t 

It was now moved that the prince and princess of 
Orange should be declared king and queen. This motion 
was negatived by a majority of five. 

The court party, as that of the prince of Orange was 
already called, looked upon their cause — or what was 
either the same thing, or touched them more nearly, 
their interests and their safety—in fearful hazard. A 
petition, palpably designed to intimidate the house of 
lords, was got up in the city. It was carried from house 
to house, presented to persons in the streets and other 
public places for signature, and borne or escorted by the 
mob to the very doors of the convention. The prayer, 
or rather admonition, of the petitioners was in substance, 
that the protestant interest was in extreme peril, and 
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could be securea only by the immediate elevation of the 
prince and princess of Orange to the throne. 

Notwithstanding the means taken to obtain signatures, 
this petition wag presented to the lords unsigned, and, 
on that ground only, rejected by them as informal. The 
commons more frankly rejected it as a violation of the 
freedom of their deliberations. 

The prince and his friends were suspected and accused. 
of having contrived this turbulent movement of the 
populace to overawe the lords.* They vindicated them- 
selves by the lord mayor's prohibition, issued in pur- 
suance of orders from the prince. This defence was 
insufficient ; the petition was carried up on the Sist of 
January ; and the lord mayor's proclamation, dated the 
4th of Februaryt, begins with stating that the prince’s 
pleasure had been signified to him that day. A tardy pro- 
hibition, which allowed the terror of being “ De Witted” 
to operate five days upon the imaginations of the re- 
fractory lords and almost all the bishops, either favours 
the charge or proves nothing. But there is no direct 
evidence to implicate the prince or those about him, and 
movements of the populace are easily and most fre- 
quently produced by their own passions. 

‘A motion was made on the Ist of February, that the 
amendments should be sent down to the commons. This 
produced a second and vehement debate, and the division 
of the preceding day in the affirmative. Forty peers, at 
the head of whom were the rival politicians Halifax and 
Danby, recorded their protests. 

The vote of the commons, declaring popery & dis- 
qualification for the throne, was at the same time agr 
to unanimously ; and it was ordered with the same 
unanimity, that the anniversary of the accession of king 
James, on the 6th of February, should not be observed. 

‘Lhe two last motions neither propitiated the commons, 
nor screened the majority of the lords from the sus- 
picion and express charge of secretly designing to bring 
back the king. t 

@ Revesby, 310. ¢ Lutt. Diary. 2 Parl. Hist. vol. v. Interreg, 
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On the 2d of February the amendments of the lords 
were brought down to the commons. After a short 
discussion, they were severally rejected, and a committee 
appointed to prepare reasons for this vote to be sub- 
mitted in a conference with the upper house. The 
commons then adjourned over from Saturday the 2d, 
to Monday the 4th, of February. Hampden, chairman 
of the committee, reported the reasons, which embody 
in the most compact and authentic form an abstract 
of the arguments of the commons.* 

A conference having been Proposed and accepted, 
the members of the same committee were appointed to 
manage it, Hampden, next day, reported to the house 
that the conference had taken place, that the lords per- 
sisted in their amendments, and that lord Nottingham 
stated their reasons to the following effect :—* That 
the lords did insist upon the first amendment of the 


* “ To the first amendment,” says the report, ‘ proposed by the lords to 
be made to the vote of the commons of the 2th of January, instead of the 
{rare * abdicated,’ to insert the word ‘deserted,’ the commons do not agree, 
because the word ‘deserted’ did uot fully express the conclusion neces- 
sarily inferred from the premises to which your lordships have agreed ; 
for your lordships have ugreed that king James II. hath endeavoured to 
subvert the constitution of the kingdom by breaking the original contract 
between king and people, and hath violated the fundamental laws, and 
withdrawn himeclf out of the kingdotn. Now the word ‘deserted’ 
only the withdrawing, but the word ‘abdicated’ respects the whole, for 
which purpose the commons made choice of it. The commons do’ not 

‘ee to the second amendment, to leave out the words ‘and that the 
throne is thereby vacant.’ Because they conceive that as they may well 
afer from so much of their own vote as your Jordships have agreed unto, 
that king James II. had ‘ abdicated * the government, and that the throne 
is thereby vacant j.#0 that, if they should admit your lordships’ a1 
that he hath only deserted the government, yet even thenoe it mmnt 
follow that the throne is vacant as to king James IL; deserting the 
ment being in true construction deserting the throne. 2. The commons 
conceive they need not prove unto your lordships, that as to any other 
Berson the throne is aleo vacant; your lordships conceive) have 
already admitted it, by your addressing to the prince of Orange, the 25th 
gf December last, to take upon him the administration of public affaire, 
both civil and military 5 and to take into his care the kingdom of Ireland, 
till the meeting of this convention. In pursuance of stich letter, and by 
Your lordsbips renewing the same address to his highness (as to public 
affairs and the kingdom of Ireland) since you met, and by appointing days 
Of Public thanksgivings to be observed throughout the whole kingdom, 211 
which the commons conceive do imply, that it was your lordshipe’ opinion 
that the throne was vacant, and to signify so much to the people of this 
Kingdom. 3. It is from those who are upon the throne of England (when 
there are any such) from whom the people of England ought to receive 

rotection ; and te whom, for that Cause, they owe the allegiance of sub- 
from Ww! 
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vote of the house of commons of the 28th of January 
last, instead of the word ‘ abdicated,’ to have the wotd 
« deserted.’ 1.Because. the lords do not find that the 
word ‘ abdicated,’ is a word known to the common law 
of England ; and the lords hope that the commons will 
agree to make use of such words only, whereof the 
meaning may be understood according to law, and not 
of such as will be liable to doubtful interpretations. 
2. Because, in the most common acceptation of the 
civil law, abdication is a voluntary express act of re- 
nunciation, which is not in this case, and doth not 
follow from the premises that king James I1., by 
having withdrawn himself, after having endeavoured to 
subvert the constitution of the government, by breaking 
the original contract between king and people, and 
having violated the fundamental laws, may be more 
properly said to have abdicated than deserted.” He 
said the lords did insist on the second amendment, to 
leave out the words “and that-the throne is’ vacant,” 
for this’ reason, “ for that although the lords’ ‘hive 
agreed: that the king has deserted the government, and 
‘therefore have made application to the prince of Orange 
to take upon him the administration of the government, 
and thereby to provide for the peace and safety of the 
kingdom, yet there can be no other inference drawn 
from thence, but only that the exercise of government 
by king James II. is ceased, so as the lords were and 
are willing to secure the nation against the -return of 
the said king into this kingdom ;° but not that there 
was either such “#@ abdication by him, or such a va~ 
cancy in the throne, as that the crown was thereby 
become elective, to which they cannot agree:—-1. Be= 
cause, by the constitution of the government, the man- 
archy is hereditary, and not elective. 2. -Because tio 
act of the king alone bar or destroy the right of his 
heirs to the crown ; and therefore, in answer to the third 
reason allered by the commons. if the throne be vacant 
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The commons again put the question upon the lords’ 
amendment, and rejected the first, substituting “ de- 
sertion” for “ abdication” without a division ; the second, 
denying the vacancy of the throne, by a majority of 282 
to 151. The dissentient tories in the house of commons 
had allowed the amendments fo be rejected without 
dividing, when sent down on the preceding Saturday. 
It may be presumed they employed the Sunday's recess 
in concerting their operations and rallying their force, 
and the result was the above minority. 

The commons now desired a free conference with. the 
lords on the subject-matter of the last conference, and 
appointed managers, The lords acceded, and appointed 
managers on their behalf. No conference on record 
has involved, before or since, matters of such moment, 
A direct rupture between the two great orders of the 
state and of the community, an executive power ir- 
regular or usurped, civil war with the aggravation of 
foreign troops already lodged in the bosom of the 
country,—these were among the consequences to be 
apprehended from its failure. Both houses selected from 
their respective majorities, the members most dexterous 
in debate, or who had most weight of character. Many 
of them were eminent persons in their day ; but there 
are very few names truly historic. The chief speakers 
were, on behalf of the commons, Hampden, Somers, 
Holt, Maynard, Pollexfen, Temple (sir Richard), 
Howard (sir Robert), Treby (sir George), Sacheverel ; 
on the side of the lords, Nottingham, Clarendon, Ro- 
chester, Turner bishop of Ely, Pembroke. 

The discussion was opened by Hampden. He main. 
tained the propriety of using the term “ abdicated,” as 
more comprehensive than “ deserted ;” and called upon 
the lords to admit the vacancy of the throne, o” declare 
who filled it. Somers, who came next, confined himself 
to the word “ abdicated.” He cited jurists and lexi- 
corraphers. Grotine Briennine BJ... 
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admitting the right to return and assume-—abdieation, 
an absolute irrevocable renunciation ; and therefore the 
more proper word; first, as a consequence from the 
king’s violation of the original contract, which the lords 
had voted ; next, as effectually shutting out king James, 
— which object the lords professed. 

Holt took the same views, with less of verbal criticism, 
and upon broader principles. He denied that to abii- 
cate implied an express voluntary act of renunciation, 
and maintained that, both by the common law of Eng- 
land and the civil law, there may be a renunciation by 
acts done without any express voluntary deed or doeu- 
ment. The government and the magistracy were, he 
said, a trust, and to act in a manner inconsistent with or 
subversive of that trust was the most decisive disclaimer 
of it. 

Both these eminent lawyers maintained thet the non- 
use of the term “ abdication” in the law-books was no 
objection, for it was a word of known signification. wed 
by the best authors, and neither was the word “ deser- 
tion”’ ‘known to the.common law. 

Lord Nottingham, interposing, narrowed thediscussion, 
and brought it to its true bearing. The main objection, 
he said, of the lords to the term “ abdicated,” lay in the 
consequence which the commons appeared to draw from 
it,—that the throne was thereby vacant. ‘“ Whether,” 
said he, ‘ do you mean that the throne is so vacant as 
to null the succession in the hereditary line, which, we 
say, will make the crown elective?” 

Serjeant Maynard, instead of meeting the question, 
indulged in vague commonplaces and the analogies of 
vulgar advocacy at the bar. ‘* Supplying a present de- 
fect in the government would not,” he said, “ make the 
erown elective. The commons apprehended there was 
such a defect, and a present necessity to supply it. 4,” 
said he, “the attempting the utter destruction of the 
subject and subversion of the constitution be not as auch 
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It may be remarked in passing, that the lords ad- 
mitted all this; and, according to his own analogy, pro- 
posed to appoint a regent in the one case, as 8 guardian 
would have been appointed in the other. 

He urged, in conclusion, “ that the commons did not 
mean to. say the crown of England was always and 
perpetually elective ;” and thus left it to be understood, 
by implication, that the commons did mean the crown 
of England to be elective for that time. ' 

Turner, bishop of Ely, in reference to what had fallen 
from Somers, admitted that, according to Grotius, there 
might be an abdication by mere overt acts; but said 
that Grotius interposed this caution— provided there be 
no yielding to the times; no forsaking merely for the 
present, with the purpose of returning; nothing of 
force or just fear, “I speak not,” said he, “ of mal« 
administration now; of that hereafter.”- 

The bishop referred to Somers individually. It would 
be expected that the latter should have risen to vindicate 
his own argument ; but the point was taken up by May- 
nard, who threw aside the argument and authorities of 
his junior colleague, with a presumption which may 

-excite a smile at this day upon a retrospect of the two 
men. ‘ We have indeed,” says he, “ for your lord. 
ships’ satisfaction, shown its meaning in foreign authors ; 
but we are not, I hope, going to learn English from 
foreign authors. It is an English word, and we can, 
without their aid, tell the meaning of our own tongue.” 
Then, returning to the expressly excepted question of 
maladministration, he illustrates it once more by a pet- 
tifogging analogy : —“‘ If two of us,’’ said he, “ make 
an agreement to help and defend each other from any 
one that should assault us in a journey, and he that is 
with me turns upon me and breaks my Head, he has 
undoubtedly abdicated my assistance, and revoked the 
said agreement.” 

Turner resumed, and discussed the question upon 
broad principles in a tone of good faith, which con- 
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ner‘of the commons. He cited and adopted the dis 
tinction of Grotius between a right and the exercise of 
it; admitted that the exercise of the right may be 
Vacated in two ways, —the one, natural in capacity, such 
as lunacy, infancy, doting old age, or disease which ex- 
cluded human intercourse—the other, moral, such as 
“a full and irremoveable persuasion in a false religion 
contrary to the doctrines of Christianity.” 

It may be asked in passing, how this incapacity of 
“a false religion” is to be determined and agreed on ?* 
Popery is a false religion, and contrary to Christianity, in 
the conviction of protestants ; protestantism the same, 
in the conviction of catholics ; and episcopacy, whether 
popish or protestant, is, or then was, antichrist to the 
presbyterians. 

But the bishop afterwards meets the objectibn in 
some measure by using the phrase “ contrariety of re- 
ligion,” meaning, contrariety to that of the great mass 
of the nation. He contended that, in a hereditary 
monarchy the vacant exercise of the government re- 
sulting from either of those incapacities, moral or phy- 
sical; should be supplied, by vesting the exercise, and 
that only, in another person, and leaving the line of 
succession and right inviolate. 

“ If, however,” said the bishop, in conclusion, “ it 
be declared ‘ that this abdication of James II. reaches 
no further than himself, and the right line of succession 
shall be continued,’ that, I hope, will make all of one 
mind in this important affair.” 

To appreciate this last suggestion, it should be re- 
membered that the two daughters of James were bred 
up in the belief that the word ‘ church ” embraced not 
only the established religion, but the state and consti- 
tution, and even all the public virtue in the realm. 
The princess Anne designated the church or tory by 
the name of the honest party. The bishops and church 
party would have willingly capitulated with the com_ 
mons, if the succession were declared in the princesses 
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vinist or conforming prince of Orange ; — but this did 
not suit the views of the whig commons, and the over- 
ture of the bishop of Ely was not even noticed ‘in the 
conference. 

Lord Clarendon maintained that no act of the king 
alone could bar or,destroy the right of his heir ; and ob- 
served, in reply to serjeant Maynard, that if they broke 
through the line of succession, then others coming after 
them might take the same liberty, with the further justi- 
fication of an express precedent. 

Lord Nottingham proposed that the question of ab- 
dication should be postponed, and that of vacancy dis~ 
posed of first. It was urged by sir George Treby, that 
this would be passing over the premise, to discuss the 
conclysion, 

Nottingham rejoined, that he understood the 
“ abdication ” to be itself a conclusion drawn from the 
first proposition, that the king had violated the original 
contract, and that the vacancy of the throne was merely 
joined with it by a copulative, as a second conclusion 
from the same premises. He suggested that some third 
term, which would limit the vacation of the throne to 
king James, might be found, and thus the two houses 
might agree on the supposition which he made ; and the 
commons, he supposed, would admit that it was not 
their intention to break the line of descent, 

The commons were deaf to this overture; and sir 
George Treby, whilst he contended for the word “ ab- 
dicated,” was obliged to admit to lord Nottingham, 
“‘ chat it was in the nature of,” as he expressed it, “a 
double conclusion.” This dispute arose from the con- 
fused and illogical language of the resolution, 

Sir George Treby, having referred to the abdication 
of Charles V., was interrupted by lord Pembroke with 
‘the remark, that the abdication of thet prince was an 
express and solemn act. 

This is all that is assigned here to lord Pembroke by 
the “ Parliamentary History ;” but it appearsfrom another 
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a man who ran out of his house because it was on fire, 
or that of a merchant who threw his goods overboard in 
a storm to save his life; neither of which could be con. 
strued an absolute renunciation.* 

Lord Nottingham urged the maxim, so called, of the 
constitution, that the king can do no wrong,—a pernicious 
ambiguity calculated to delude kings ; and lord Claren- 
don said that the expression of breaking the original 
contract was new in that place, and not to be found in 
their law-books or records, 

The commons admitted that the king’s ministers and 
officers, not himself, were responsible, but only where the 
instances of misgovernment were slight and few ; and re- 
minded lord Clarendon, with something near sarcastic 
triumph, that he was concluded by the vote of the lords 
affirming the existence and the breach of the original 
contract. Lord Rochester repeated the suggestion, that 
if the lords declared their meaning to be that king James 
had abdicated only for himself, both sides might concur, 
A pause followed, and Hampden proposed that they 
should proceed to the second amendment. No peer 
objected, and the commons acted upon this as a tacit 
assent. 

A long and Jaboured discussion now followed upon 
the vacancy of the throne. The same arguments were 
repeated and reiterated with a fatiguing monotony. 
Sacheverel said, that if king James had merely lost the 
exercise, and continued in the office and was still king, 
all the acts hitherto done by the convention in both 
houses were unwarrantable, and the nation could not 
relieve itself. Pollexfen, in an argument at once subtile 
and perplexed, contended that the power and the exer- 
cise of the power were the same ; that to deprive king 
James of the exercise of his power, was to deprive him 
of his kingship, which the lords therefore had already 
done by vesting the administration in the prince of 
Orange. 

Lord Clarendon asked whether the throne, in their 

* Burnet, iii 386. ; note of lord Dartmouth 
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sense, was vacant as to king James only, or also as to 
him, his heirs and successors? Pollexfen, instead of 
angwering, put another question— Whether, as_ they 
denied the vacancy of the throne, they would be pleased 
to state who filled it ? ‘ 

Lord Pembroke made a good reply, — that, admitting 
the existence of an heir, the throne was not the less full, 
because they could not, at the moment, name that heir 
between two br more persons. 

Serjeant Maynard answered this, by urging the maxim 
of law, that no man has an heir while he lives *—thus 
applying tigorously a legal maxim, having reference 
rather to other descents than those of the crown, and 
in an unforeseen and unprecedented emergency for 
which the law, by his own admission, did not provide. 

"The lords urged with more soundness and fairness, 
that their business was to adhere to the spirit of the law 
where the letter was wanting, and to regard the king's 
desertion of the government as a civil death, by which, 
as by his natural death, the crown should descend to the 
next heir. ‘The case of Richard 11, in which the throne 
was declared vacant, as appeared on the-face of the 
record, was cited by Somers. Rochester and Clarendon 
replied, that Richard Il. had resigned the crown by a 
formal instrument. Neither side could gain much by 
this precedent. Fraud and violence silenced right and 
Jaw in almost every part of the transaction. . Sir 
Robert Howard found in it a precedent of election : 
for the earl of March he said, not Henry 1V., was the 
next heir; cited the maxim, ‘ Salus populi suprema 
Jen esto ;”” asked those who were so scrupulous about the 
lineal succession, whether they had not already broken 
it by excluding a popish heir, and whether they should 
not resort to election, if no protestant heir remained. 

The earl of Nottingham recapitulated the case of the 
lords, “You seem,” said he to the commons, ‘“ to 
understand your own words to mean less than they 
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elective, and yet you talk of supplying the vacancy by 
the lords and commons. You do not say that the king 
has abdicated the crown for himself and his heirs, yet 
you speak of a vacancy and say nothing of a succession. 
You do not tell us what you mean. If you mean by 
abdication and vacancy, only that the king has left the 
government, and it is devolved on the next heir, we 
may agree; any government is better than none. } 
desire earnestly we may enjoy our ancient constitution.” 
Temple, Foley, and Eyre spoke on behalf of the com- 
mons, and the discussion terminated. 

The subject-matter and debatess in this memorable 
conference have been declared pedantic and puerile by 
bishop Burnet, and other writers who have followed 
him; and the bishop further says, that, according to 


the sense of the whole nation, the commons had the 
advantage. The comparative merits should not be 
judged from the glimpse here given of the arguments — 
‘but those who read the debate® carefully and impar- 
tially will hardly agree with either opinion.t 


* Part. Hist. v. 5 

+ The followhg is the judgment of Mr. Hallam 
however, if the whigs bad every advantage on the solid grounds of expe 
diency, or rather political necessity, the tories were as much superior ¥ 
the mere argument, either as it rexarded the common sense of words, © 
the principles of our constitutional law. Even should we admit that ne 
hereditary king is competent to alxliate the throne in the name of all he 
posterity, this could only be intended of a voluntary and formal cession, 
persuch’ a constructive abandonment of his Fight by misconduct, as th 
coramons had imagined. ‘The word ‘forfeiture’ might better have an 
swered this purpose ; but it had seemed too great a violence on princ:plea 
which it was more convenient to undermine than te assault, Nor would 
even forfeiture bear out by analogy the exclusion of av heir, whose righy 
vas not liable to be set aside at the aucestor’s pleasure. It was only by 
recurring to & kind of paramount, and what T may call hyper-coustitu- 
tional law, 2 mixture of force and Tegard to the national good, which is 
the beet sanction of what is done in revolutions, that the vote of the com- 
Juans could be defended. ‘They proceeded not by the stated rules of the 
English government, but the general rights of mankind. ‘hey looked not 
so much to Magna Charta, aa the original compact of society, and rejected 
Coke and Hale for Hooker and Harnngton.” —(Hallam's Const. Hist. 
v. ili, p. 135-4.) 7 
It istienied by Mr. Hallam, that “even forfeiture’ would bear out by 
analogy the exclusion of an heir, whose right was not liable to be set aside 
atthe ancestor’s pleasure.” In the first place, “ forfeiture” and [ the 
ancestor's pleasure,” are essentially different ; in the next place, ‘for 
ferture’” isnot the mere act of the ancestor; but the act. combined with 
the judgment of th t authority pronounced upon it, in the nature 
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There was much of verbal criticism in the discussion, 
but the subject-matter consisted of two antagonist prin- 
ciples — passive obedience and indefeasible succession 
on the one side ; the natural right of the community to 
resist, control, modify, or elect its government, on the 
other. Both parties had their reservations, and’ placed 
themselves in what is somewhat affectedly, but very in- 
telligibly, called a false position. The high church and 
tory lords abandoned more than they avowed of their 
professed doctrines; the whigs acted, to a. much 
greater extent than they avowed, upon the principle 
since called the sovereignty of the people; but the 
lords were, of the two, the more ingenuous and con- 
sistent in their principles and arguments. 

The resolution of the commons was so deficient in 
perspicuity and logic, that one of their managers, after, 
it has been observed, calling the abdication a premise, 
admitted it to be a conclusion, and then sought refuge 
in the solecism of a double conclusion. The substance 
of itin a logical form may stand thus :—The king, by 
violating the original contract, abdicated ; and by abdi- 
cating, vacated the throne, It was a sort of sorites, in 
which the abdication. was intended to be a conclusion as 
to what goes immediately before. and a premise as to 
what immediately follows. But in point of fact or 
logic, it was neither the one nor the other. It is of the 
essence of abdication that it should be free. Every 
abdication recorded in Roman history, from the firet 
dictatorship down to the abdication of Sylla, is volun- 
tary. Grotius says it must be voluntary and free, 
whether done by inconsistent overteact or by express 
renunciation. 

The commons said that king James had, even in this 
sense of the term, abdicated, because he, of his free 
will, committed those violations of the original contract, 
of which his abdication, so called, was the consequence. 

Now, if this be admitted, and king James voluntarily 
deposed himself, it will follow that the judicial ex~ 
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voluntarily committed the crime by which his life 
became forfeit. 

Here the language of the law and of the community 
suggests the proper word “ forfeiture,” which should 
have been applied to James II. Forfeiture, not ab- 
dication, is the grue conclusion from the violation of 
the original contract as a premise, 

To take abdication as a premise : — Did king James, 
by abdicating (suppose for a moment that he did ab- 
dicate), thereby vacate the throne? Grotius, in the 
very citation of Somers, says, “ Jure naturali quisque 
suum potest abdicare.” But a life-right only was vested 
in king James, who therefore could abdicate only the 
life-right, and not the inheritance. Abdication, there- 
fore, was not a premise from which the vacancy of the 
throne would follow as a consequence. Let the word 
*‘ forfeiture” be substituted, and the vacancy will follow 
as a resistless conclusion. 

The whigs of 1688 took 2 narrow view of the 
national emergency and their mission. ‘They should 
have achieved the revolution as a great original trans- 
action, and sought precedents to justify it among 
‘similar transactions in the annals of mankind. Grotius, 
whose authority was often quoted and implicitly re- 
spected on both sides, would have supplied a historic 
precedent of more weight than his abstractions. Phi~ 
lippo ob violatas leges imperium abrogatum, says he, 
speaking of the Dutch revolution. 

It appears that the republicans in the interest of 
the prince of Orange proposed that a formal sentence 
of forfeiture should be pronounced against James I1., 
‘ and that the prince should be as formally elected king. 
But this, says Burhet, was overruled in the beginning.* 

The word “ forfeiture” was thrown out in the 
debate, but by whom does not appear.t The whigs 
_of 1688 were secretly as jealous as the tories of ad- 
mitting, whilst for their purposes they acted upon, th’ 
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natural, inherent and inalienable right of the community 
over its government. Hence their adoption of the poor 
quibble, that James II. had deposed himself. Bishop 
Burnet, the historian of the party, said they meanly 
used the ambiguous word “ abdication,” for its very 
ambiguity.* It would appear that Burnet himeelf, at 
least in verbal discussion, maintained the forfeiture. 
«« Dr, Burnet is to maintain his notion of a forfgiture,” 
says Turner, bishop of Ely, writing to archbishop San- 
croft, respecting an expected meeting at Ely-house. ¢ 

The commons, upon the termination of the con- 
ference, adjourned to the next day, leaving the lords to 
debate once more whether they should abandon or per- 
severe in their amendments. It is necessary, mean~ 
while, to cast a retrospective glance over the proceedings 
without doors, 

The prince of Wrange, whilst the pending settlement 
of the crown was disputed with heat, strife, and dubious 
suecess, lived in seclusion at St. James's, seeking no 
popularity, courting no party, difficult of access, hearing 
what was said by those whom he admitted, and never 
opening his mind. ° 

This conduct was great if he was sincere, wise even 
if he was not, according toa high authority.§ Per- 
sons} temper and particular disgusts probably had their 
share in it, 

Two persona only are said to have possessed his 
entire confidence, and but one of them his affection. 
These were, Bentinck, afterwards lord Portland, his 
countryman ; and colonel Henry Sidney, afterwards lord 
Romney, his chief agent in the affairs and intrigues of 
England before the revolution. 

Sidney, though abandoned to adv€ntures of gallantry 


* Burnet, Hist, iii, 986. ‘The passage is printed for the first time among 
the additions in the Oxford edition. ** The word abdicate,” he says, “had 
a meannets in it, because of the dubious sense of it, 4nd it was used for 
that reason,” a 

+ Letter dated Jan. LL. 1688-89. D*Oyley's Life of Sancroft, p.4%4. 

+ Borne? in. 204. 
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and dissipation in the licentious court of Charles II., 
had some portion of his brother's love of liberty, with- 
out being, like him, a republican ; obtained the political 


- eonfidence of the prince of Orange ; and repented his 


share in raising him to the throne.* 

Bentinck, of more accordant temper and character, 
had both his confidence and friendship. Lords Danby, 
Shrewsbury, Devonshire, Mordaunt, and Delamere par- 
took the hazards of his enterprise; and lord Halifax 


“ atoned for his earlier backwardness by his influence as a 


party leader, his adroitness and services as an intriguer, 
and the minor recommendation of his talents, All 
these shared at this critical moment the counsels of the 
prince, with little of personal liking or public trust 
on either side. 

Upon the prolongation of the debates, the prince’s 
ambition became impatient, or he #as alarmed for the 
result. He summoned lords Halifax, Danby, Shrews- 
bury, and some others, who are not named +; in- 
formed them that he had been hitherto silent, leat he 
should interfere with the deliberations of the two houses ; 
that as to the appointment of a regency, he had no ob- 
jection, but they must look out for some other regent 
than himself; that as to placing the princess on the 
throne, and making him king by courtesy as her hus- 
band, he esteemed her exceedingly, but would not hold 
by her apron-strings; that if he was to be king, it 
must be for his own life, not for her’s only ; that he 
would, however, yield precedence in the succession to 
the issue of the princess of Denmark over his own by 
another mariage ; — but if they thought it for their 
interest to make a different settlement, he should go 


- contentedly back*to Holland,—in fine, that, whatever 


others might suppose, he set little value on a crown. $ 
The prince of Orange had real grandeur of character. 





“ Sidney told me he repented a hundred times embarking in the revo- 
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Whilst first magistrate of a simple, frugal, and free 
commonwealth, he found himself the chosen leader of 
a great confederacy of sovereign princes, to check and 
humble the most powerful monarch of his time. He 
may, therefore, have really looked down with indif- 
ference upon the mere title of a king, and seen in a 
crown nothing more than a bauble. But he was ambitious, 
and could not, therefore, have been indifferent to power ; 
he had great designs, and could not have been indif- 
ferent to the crown of England, without which he could 
not achieve them; and he well knew that the Hol- 
landers would be grievously disappointed if he went 
back. The more jealous republicans would have pre. 
ferred his ruin to his return. The establishment of 
his ascendancy in England, to the exclusion of a catholic 
successor on the one side, and of a republic on the other, 
was the great obfect of common and deep interest 
to the States-general and to himself, which he hela 
out to the States, as a motive for placing at his dis- 
posal their army, their fleet, and their funds. His 
expressed willingness to leave the English to settle their 
own affairs has been justly regarded as a covert menace.* 
Tt is etated that he even directly threatened that he 
would depart with his army, and leave his friends to the 
justice of king James. +t 

This threat, though the most effective that could be 
employed by him, had not an immediate or an entire 
success. ~ He insisted that his queen should be a mere 
queen consort. This was conveyed through Bentinck. 
Some of his friends were indignant on finding his 
love of power so insatiable. $ Lord Halifax alone 
went the whole length with him. The rival leader, 
lord Danby, insisted on the right of the princess as ° 
next heir. In the course of a warm dispute between 
them on the subject, daring a party consultation at the 

. 


* Sheffield duke of Buckingham ; Account of the Revolution. 
+ Life of Jamee hohe 
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house of lord Devonshire, Fagel was called upon to 
declare the sentiments of the prince. He, with some re- 
Juctance in seeming, gave it merely as his own notion, 
that the prince of Orange would not like to be his wife's 
gentleman-usher. Lord Danby said he hoped they all 
knew enough now ;—for his part, he knew too much ; 
-—and the consultation ended, * : 

Herbert, brother of tQe admiral, described as an in- 
terested courtier, upon hearing that the prince refused 
all participation in the throne to the princess otherwise 
than as queen consort, rose out of bed in a fit of gout, 
and declared, with vehemence, that if he had expected 
this, he never would have drawn his sword for the 
prince of Orange-t 

The murmurs of his party made the prince some- 
what less exacting. ‘Those who supported the interests 

-of the princess were, at the same time, not only not 
-encouraged, but sharply rebuked by her. Lord Danby 
had sent over a letter, informing her of the pro- 
ceedings in the convention, and offering to obtain 
her, if she chose, the undivided sovereignty. She re- 
plied that she was the prince’s wife, and would be 
nothing more ; that she should not regard as her friend 
any person who would create division between them ; 
and proved that these were not idle words, by sending 
jord Danby’s letter to her husband. It is added by 
Burnet, that the prince, with his usual phlegm, used not 
the slightest expostulation with lord Danby, continued 
to employ and trust him, and made him suecessively a 
marquess and a duke, 

The prince of Orange viewed men without confidence, 
and human nature without respect. He was, doubtless, 
too much of a politician to quarrel with lord Danby at 
the crisis of his fortunes; and king William employed 
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and advanced him and others whom he disliked, dis- 
trusted, and used as mere instruments of his policy and 
government in war and peace. 

The result of all this was a compromise. Bentinck 
brought a conciliatory message * from the prince. He 
conceded that the princess should be named with him 
in all acts of government and administration ; and the 
supporters of the princess agreed that the prerogatives 
of the crown and the administration of public affairs 
should be vested solely in him. 

The prince thus obtained the substance, conceded but 
the shadow, and might -have retained the shadow too 
were it worth disputing. The nation was at his mercy 
in every sense. There was nothing to oppose him, if he 
spoke the language of command. The mass of the 
nation, with its fanatical intolerance of popery and fears 
for protestantism, would have supported, in any usurp. 
ation, one who could appeal to them as protestants with 
the supreme power of the state in his hands, and a 
foreign army at his back. If, again, he retired with 
his Dutch troops to Holland, there was no known leader 
endowed with the requisite superiority of genius, virtue, 
or ambition, to take his place, and, either as a patriot 
or usurper, protect parties and ihe people against the 
restoration, tyranny, and vengeance of the king. Lord 
Halifax, whose accomplishments and sagacity form so 
deplorable a contrast with his mean intrigues, told him, 
most truly, on his arrival at St. James's, that he might 
be what he pleased, for nobody knew what to do with 
him or without him. 


* Sheffield duke of Buckii + Account of the Revolution. 

+ Bishop Burnet perf one of his accustomed services. It will be 
remembered that, by his account, he sounded the princess on the subject 
of the prince’s situation, if ahe succeeded to the crown 3 or rather, that he 
settled with her, of his own authority, the contingent exercise of the 
executive power. That conversation was not to be disclosed without leave 
of the princess. The bishop states, that having consulted the prince, and 
being left by him to his own discretion, he ventured, under the circum- 
stances, to disclose it in violation of his pledge; that the disclosure amazed 
but fully satisBed, many people. who eaid the orincose was atthoe ee 
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, Arrangements, it has been stated, were made with 
the princess Anne for the ceding of her place in the 
line of succession. Her friends complained and mur- 
roured, but bishop Burnet states that she disavowed 
them. According. to others, she was disappointed and 
perplexed.* But the prince had the game completely 
in his hands, and all opposition, even that of the lords, 
gave way- 

The managérs of the lords having made their re- 
port, the abdication and vacancy were discussed with 
renewed ardour on both sides. Lords Halifax and 
Danby joined in recommending the simple adoption 
of the resolution of the house of commons, The 
amendments were abandoned, and the resolution agreed 
to by a majority of only two or three, according to 
some + ; of four, according to others. 

It is a distinctive trait in the conduct of parties and 
individuals in the revolution to atone for defeated or 
unprofitable virtue by sudden and servile transitions to 
compliance. The lords, having voted the throne vacant, 
took the initiative in filling it. They resolved by 2 
majority of sixty-five to forty-five, that the prince and 
princess of Orange should be declared king and queen 
of England, and all the dominions thereunto belonging, 
and framed a new oath of allegiance. These resolu. 
tions were passed on the Gth of February. 

Next day it was moved, that the concurrence of the 
lords with the commons, the filling the throne, and 
the form of the oath, all voted by the lords, should 
be sent down to the lower house. The motion was 
carried, but the minority, that is, the uncompromising 
residue of the former majority, entered a protest. It 
would appear that they did not sign their protest on the 
journals, but’ their natnes have been preserved in the 
collection of lord Somers. § 

The lords who went over to the prince of Orange, or 


* Reresby’s Mem. Cla 





+ Burnet, iit 398. 
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designedly absented themselves, in order to leave him a 
majority, were influenced by various motives. The 
prince's proclaimed determination to return to Holland, 
rather than accept a regency or titular kingship, is said 
to have had its effect.* Almost all had cause to fear 
the return of the king. A tyrant jealous of his power, 
however he dissembled for a day, would not forgive 
the rejection of his letters unopened, and the unanimous 
votes vesting the administration in the prince of Orange. 
The great majority of each house had compromised their 
fortunes and lives. Others shrank from the contem- 
plation of a civil war.t Some consoled themselves with 
the hope that the princess would survive the prince. t 

There were some, also, that changed sides from mo- 
tives more selfish and mercenary.§ Among them was 
the court-serving bishop of Durham. He made his 
peace by voting for the new settlement, at a moment 
when he was negotiating the resignation of his bishopric 
in favour of Burnet, for a life annuity to support him 
in exile. || 

The votes of the lords were on the 7th sent down to the 
commons. The latter did not immediately proceed to 
consider them. So eager and precipitate was the house 
of peers in its new zeal, that it voted the throne to the 
prince and princess of Orange, without defining their 
respective shares in the sovereignty ; or settling the suc- 
cession; or proposing any security for the rights and 
liberties of the nation. 

The commons began with reviving their committee 
to prepare securities for the public rights and liberties, 
This was opposed by some whigs, especially the whig 
lawyers q, from avidity to reach the emoluments of 
court favour and preferment under the king elect.* 
They urged the consumption of three weeks already in 

* Burnet, iti. 396. 
t Ibid. iii. 406; note of lord Dartmouth, 
} Ibid. 39%, note, 


{ Sheffield duke of Buckingham. 
it Burnet. iti, 290: nate af ined Tee, ie. 
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debate ; the impossibility of drawing up a declaration 
upon matters so important and delicate at the moment : 
the prudence of first filling the throne, and then enact- 
ing securities.* 

The tories were foremost in exposing these flimsy 
pretences, and urging that the first object in the order 
of time, of importance, and of public duty, was to guard 
the public liberties, whoever should be king.t 

It is charged upon the prince, that he murmured 
against the limitation of his power, and sent two con- 
fidential agents to the leading lords and commoners, 
threatening, that if they insisted on restrictions of the 
prerogative, he would leave them to their fate, and to 
king James’s merey. This rests only upon the authority 
of declared partisans of the king. $ 

There are some scanty records of the debate on this 
subject, when the committee was appointed ori the 29th 
of January, but none of the more interesting discussion 
of the Yth of February. The report brought up by 
sir George T'reby, and divided into two branches— 
the one declaratory of ancient rights, the other intro- 
ducing new securities §, was agreed to. It was further 
voted that the crown should not descend to any person 
who was or had been a papist. The vote of the peers 
for filling the throne was next taken into consideration ; 
and, after a conflict of opinion, was disposed of by an 
adjournment to the next day. 

On the 8th the subject was resumed. During the 
intervening adjournment from the 7th to the 8th, a 
great change came over the counsels of the commons. 
They voted the omission of that part of the declaration 
which proposed the enactment of. new securities, and 
retained only the part declaratory of ancient rights.|| 
Whether this was the result of menace and impatience 
on the part of the prince, or of influence and intrigue 


t Parl. Hist. 





in’s Just Complaint, &e. 

Ralph, if. 52. Com. Journ. Fev. 7. 

See Com. Jour., for the report containing both the declaratory and new 
guarantces of public liberty. 
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employed with the commons, seems a matter which it 
would be vain to examine, 

The sovereignty and succession were next disposed 
of. The vote of the lords was adopted, with this addition, 
that all acts of government should pass in the joint 
names of the prince and princess, but that the exercise 
of the regal power and prerogative should be vested 
solely in him ;—that he should be king for his life, but 
with precedence to the issue of the princess Anne over 
his issue by another marriage ;— in short, the settlement 
was arranged according to the demands already atated 
to have been madé by the prince. 

The form of the oath of allegiance to the intended 
kiag and queen was the subject of much discussion. 
It was reduced to the ancient simplicity of bearing 
“true allegiance to their majesties king William and 
queen Mary,” omitting the words “ rightful and lawful 
sovereigns.” 

The oath was worded, and very wisely, in this sim- 
ple and comprehensive form, to leave an opening for 
real, or an excuse for capitulating, scruples of con- 
science. It gave rise to the distinction of a king de 
facto and a king de jure, which troubled the succeeding 
reign ;—and if bishop Burnet may be believed, it intro- 
duced gross equivocation in taking the oath among the 
clergy, to the great scandal, he says, of the church, and 
the increase of the growing atheism of the age. 

The lawyers recommended the omission of the words 
“rightful” and “ lawful” on the ground that the people 
were to submit to the king in possession, without ex- 
amining into his title.* Such was the revolting prin- 
ciple by which Pollexfen and Maynard would legalise 
the revolution. The statute of Henry VII. was per~ 
petually in the mouths of these whig lawyers ; and the 
prince of Orange, had he listened to them, would have 
directly usurped the crownt, in violation, not of the 


forfeited rights of James, but of the original and inherent 
ok RRO La aN [es 
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Whilst the lawyers thus attempted to legalise, a bishop 
took upon him to consecrate, by a principle still more 
revolting, the title of the prince. Lloyd, of St. Asapn, 
maintained that all the rights of king James were trans- 
ferred to the prince by conquest.— which was a divine 
right—for the war of the prince upon the king, was an 
appeal to God, and his success the decision of Heaven. 

As the sages of law cited the statute of Henry VII., 
so the divine and his followers quoted those passages of 
seripture in which God is named as disposing of king- 
doms by pulling down one and setting up another. The 
former would ‘legalise successful usurpation, and the 
latter would sanctify brute force rather than admit the 
true principle — the supremacy of the people, in the last 
Tesort.* 

The lords modified by counter-amendments the 
amendments sent up by the commons, The 9th, 10th, 
and 11th of February were passed in conferences and 
debates, of which no record is left,— and on the 12th, 
both houses had voted the final settlement, including the 
“declaration of rights.” 

The revolution was now accomplished. Nothing 
remained but ceremonials and pageantries. A glance at 
the subjoined extractt from the boasted “ declaration 


* This principle is well laid down by speaker Onslow. “The prince of 
Orange came over by invitation from the body of the nation, expressed or 
implied ; had no other right to do it; and whatever was done against king 
James and for the prince and princess of Orange, was, in fact, and could 
have no other foundation of justice, done in virtue, only, of the rights of 
the people. No act of a king of this country, be the act what it will, can 
transfer, or be the cause of transferring, the crown to any other person $ 
no, not even to the heir apparent, without the consent of the people, pro. 
perly given. The interest of government is, then, sovereigns are the 
trustees of it, and can forfeit anly to those who have intrusted them ; nor 
cau conquest, of itself, give any right to government ; there must be a sub- 
sequent acquiescence of composition on the part of the people for it, and 
that implies contract. If this be so with regard to the conquest of a whole 
nation, it is more strangly, that when the conquest is over the king only 
of a country, and the wat’ not against the kingdom.” (Note in Furnet, 
iii, 415.) 

$, After reciting in detail the misgovernment of the late reign, it dectares : 
“ The pretended power of suspending of laws, or the execution of 1aws, by 
regal authority, without consent of parliament, is illegal; that the pre- 
tended power of dispensing with laws, or the execution of laws, ty regal 
authority, as it hath been assumed and exercised of late, is illegal; that 
the commission for erecting the Jate court of commissioners for beclorian. 
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of rights,” willenable the English reader of the present 
day to pronounce without prejudice, whether the authors 
of the revolution of 1688 achieved all that was to be 
expected of men pretending to liberate their country 
and establish its freedom. It cannot fail to be observed 
that some of the most precious rights —even to the 
electing and holding of parliament itself — are asserted 
in mere generalities, when they should have been 
guarded by strictly prescribed process and limitation ; 
that there is not even a suggestion of such a change of 
the elective franchise as should produce between the 
house of commons and the people that real not nominal 
relation, without which representative government is 4 
mockery *; that the dispensing power itself is de- 
clared illegal only “ as it hath been assumed and 
exercised of late ;” that they truet to “their entire 
confidence in the prince of Orange,” when they should 








illegal and pernicious; that levying of money for or to the use of the 
¢rown, by pretence of prerogative, without grant of parliament, for longer 
time or in any other manner than the saine is or shall be granted, is 
Mlegal ; that it is the right of the subjects to petition the king, and all com- 
‘twitments and prosecutions for such petitioning are Wegal ; that the raising 
or keeping a standing army within the kingdom, in time of peace, unless 
at be with the consent of parliament, is against law; that the subjects, 
which are protestants, may have arms for their defence, suitable to theit 
condition, and as allowed by law ; that elections of members of parlia- 
ment ought to be free; that the freedom of speech and debates, or pro- 
ceedings in parliament, ought not to be impeached or questioned in any 
court or place out of parliament ; that excessive bail ought not to be required 
nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments in! 3 
that jurors ought to be duly empannelled and returned; and jurors which 
pass upon men in trials of high treason, ought to be freeholders ; that. all 
grants and promises of fines and forfeitures of particular persons before 
conviction are illegal and void ; and that for redress of all grievances, and 
for the amending, stren and preserving of laws, parliaments 
ought to be held frequently, and they do claim, demand, and insist upon 
all und singular the premises as theit undoubted rights and liberties ; and 
no declarations, judgments, doings, or ings, to the prejudice ef the 
people tn-any of the sald premises, ought in any wise to be drawn heres 
after into consequence orexample. To which demand of their rights they 
ate particularly encouraged by the declaration of his highness the prines 
of Orange, as being the only means for obtaining a full redress and remedy 
therein. Having, therefore, an entire confidence that. his said bighness 
the prince of Orange,” &c. 

* The omission is made by them at a time when they had experience of 
packed court parliaments, and when they had for their guidance that ad- 
mirable scheme of constituent reform, planned by Ireton and other 
founders of the commonwealth, upon which the reform act has been mo 
delled, both in structure and principle, after the lapse of nearly two cen- 
turies. 
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have bound him by express and solemn compact :—in 
fine, the new securities ® for law and liberty, entered on 
the commons’ journals, remain an accusing memorial 
against the whigs, who abandoned them in theireim- 
patience to make and kneel before a king. 

The princess of Orange arrived from Holland op the 
night of the 12th, when the settlement was already 
concluded. The freezing of the Dutch ports, in the first 
instance, and contrary winds when the. ice gave way, 
were alleged as the causes of her not having arrived 
sooner. The jacobites ascribed it to the prince, who 
feared that her presence might impede his designs upon 
the crown, She appears to have been so submissive 2 
wife, that her presence would rather have been useful 
to. him. Perhaps he dreaded the influence which the 
bishops might exercise over 2 woman, who dethroned 
her father out of zeal for the church, 

The princess’s gaiety on arriving at Whitehall gave 
scandal, The excuse made for her is, that the prince 
had sent her orders to put on cheerful looks, lest it 
should be said she did not approve the revolution ; —and 
that she overacted the part thus assigned to her by her 
husband.t But this will not account for the conduct 
imputed to her by the duchess of Marlborough, writing 
as an eye-witness : — “ I was,” says she, “one of those ‘ 
who had the’ honour to wait on her to her own apart- 
ment. She ran about, looking into every closet and 
conveniency, and turning up the quilts upon the bed as 
people do when they come to an inn, and with no other 
sort of concern in her appearance, but such as they ex- 
press ; a behaviour which, though at the time I was 
caressed by her, I thought very atrange ; for whatever 
necessity there was of deposing king James, he was still 
her father who had been so lately driven from that 
chamber and that hed.”} The duchess may have been 

* See Journals of Commons. Feb. 1680. 


+ Burnet, iii. 406, 
{ Conduet of the Duchess of Marlborough. pp. 96, 27. 
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harsh and hostile, but there appears no ground for 
questioning her account of the behaviour of the princess, 
or the cause to which she acribes it — “that queen 
Mary wanted bowels.” Evelyn says of her, “ She came 
into Whitehall laughing and jolly, as to a wedding, so as 
to seem quite transported.” * 

On the morning of the 18th of February the two 
houses, preceded by their respective speakers, lord 
Halifax and Mr. Powle, came to Whitehall, and sta- 
tioned themselves, the lords on the right, the commons 
on the left, of the banqueting house, to await the 
coming of the prince and princess of Orange. Their 
highnesses, having entered by an opposite door, stood 
upon a step under a canopy of state, and the lords 
and commons were introduced. Lord Halifax stated 
that a declaration had been agreed upon by both houses, 
and requested that it might be read. ‘The declaration 
of rights was accordingly read by the clerk of parlia~ 
mentt, and lord Halifax, in the name of the two houses, 
made a solemn tender of the crown to the prince and 
princess of Orange. 

There are two versions of the answer of the Prince, and 
material variances between them. An entry in the com. 
mons’ journal of the 13th states, “that he thanked them 
heartily for their great kindness to him and confidence in 
him ; that he accepted of the crown on the conditions 
mentioned in the declaration ; and that, as he came hither 
for the defence of the protestant religion, so he would 
ever study to preserve it ; together with the laws of the 
land, and the liberties and properties of the people.” 
On! the 14th, the speaker acquainted the commons that 
he should procure a copy of the prince's speech by the 
next day; and, accordingly, the following appears on 
the journals, under the date of the 15th, as the answer 
of the prince : —“ My lords and gentlemen, this is cer- 
tainly the greatest proof of the trust you have in us ; 
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which is the thing which makes us value it the more, 
and we thankfully accept what you have offered to us ; 
and as I had no other intention in coming hither than 
to preserve your religion, laws, and liberties, so you may 
be sure that I shall endeavour to support them, and shail 
be willing to concur in anything that shall be for 
the good of the kingdom, and to do all that is in my 
power to advance the welfare and glory of the nation.” 
In the latter answer it will be observed, there is no ex- 
press acceptance of the declaration of rights as the con- 
dition upon which the crown was tendered to him. 

The new kirg and queen were proclaimed on the 
same day, with the usual ceremonies and demonstrations 
of joy. 

The revolution of 1688 has, amongst its advantages, 
the signal one of having been bloodless ;— but whilst 
other great changes of government have been achieved by 
resolute spirits from motives of ambition, vengeance, love 
of liberty, or love of country, it will be found that, in 
the fall of James and elevation of William, the domi- 
nant elements were intrigue, perfidy, self-interest, and 
religious intolerance. 

Viewing the revolution at this distance of time, and 
with the lights of the present day, it is impossible to 
deny James a certain superiority in the comparison of 
abstract principles. His standard bore the nobler in- 
scription. He proclaimed religious liberty, impartial 
and complete ; and had he not sought to establish it by 
his own lawless will, —— had his proceedings been but 
worthy of his cause, — posterity might regard him, not 
as a tyrant justly uncrowned ; but as a beneficent prince 
who became the victim of an intolerant faction, an over- 
weening hierarchy, and a besotted multitude. 

James, it may be said, only wore the mask of libe- 
rality in order to destroy protestantism and enthrone 
popery in its ancient and exclusive supremacy. To 
suppose him sincere in all that he professed would be 
credulity. not charity or candour. He doubtless had at 
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heart the establishment of the catholic religion, with 
that of absolute power. But did he, directly in the 
teeth of his reiterated professions, from his address, when 
duke of York, to the magistrates of Amsterdam in 1679, 
to the second declaration of indulgence in 1688, con- 
template the extirpation of protestantism by fraud and 
force? A sincere and sanguine religionist, may he not 
have been under the impression, that what he believed 
to be truth, above all, sacred truth, must triumph over 
error by argument and persuasion, if but allowed to 
take the field on equal terms? The philosophic ob- 
server, weighing the influence of passion, prejudice, and 
a social system vicious to the core, would have less con- ‘ 
fidence. His calculations would, perhaps, incline the 
other way. But James was no philosopher.- The 
question is one which each student of human nature 
and of James's reign and character will decide for 
himself. 

Let it, however, be assumed for a moment, and for 
the argument, that James IJ. cherished in secret the 
treacherous after-thought of proscribing protestantism 
and re-establishing popery ;—still religious liberty was 
not the less beneficent and sacred because it came from 
him. It is strange that at the threshold of the 
eighteenth century, not one of the whigs of the revolu- 
tion, those boasted champions of freedom and protest- 
antism, appears to have been on a level with: the true 
principle of either, As moralists and politicians they 
should have known, that the motive could not vitiate the 
right or materially change its operation ; — that liberty 
is a weapon, which, employed for his purposes by 2 
tyrant, would recoil upon: himself ;— that it was a 
solecism to suppose the unchaining of religious con- 
science a process to establish religious slavery. As 
Englishmen they should have remembered, that if po- 
pery was in possession of the throne, protestantism had 
on its side the great mass of the nation, — and was 
therefore unconquerable. But the real secret, if it be 
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any longer a secret, is, that the whigs of 1688 had no 
notion of freedom beyond their sect or party ; — that 
with liberty on their lips, monopoly and persecution 


were in their hearts. 
There are two light traits which decide the character 


of the revolution of 1688— it proscribed Ludlow and 
pensioned Oates. 
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THE NEW GOVERNMENT. — PARLIAMENT, — SETLLEMENT OF THR 
REVENUE. — DISGUST OF THE KING, —HIS MEASURES OF RE- 
LIGIOUS INDULGENCE, AND INDEMNITY.—— DEFEATED, —CON- 
DUCT OF THE TORIES AND WHIGS.—A CONVOCATION.— SETTLE- 
MENT OF SCOTLAND, — JAMES IN IRELAND. — HE HOLDS A 
PARLIAMENT THERE. —~ PARLIAMENT OF ENGLAND, — BILL OF 
RIGHTS. —~ WILLIAM DISMISSES THE WHIGS AND EMPLOYS 
LORIES.— THE BILL OF RECOGNITION.—ABJURATION OF JAMES, 
—— BATTLE OF THE BOYNE. —SIEGE OF LIMERICK.— BATTLE 
OF AUGHRIM.— ARTICLES OF LIMERICK. 


Grear revolutions, when successful, are followed by 
periods of vigorous, staminal development. The revo- 
lution of 1688 was not great; and the reign of Wil- 
liam developed no principle, perfected no institution, 
of free government.* The only principle of the revo. 
lution, which appeared vital and rampant, was religious 
intolerance, which, happily, was kept in check by the 
king. Faction, plotting, and intrigue are the great 
domestic staple of this reign. These, at once transient 
and mean, are not the materials of civil history. 
England, it is true, began to reassert the ancient 
honours of her military prowess, under the guidance 
of a warlike prince, the constituted chief of a grand 
European alliance ;— but this belongs to the historian 


sit will perhaps be said that this reign was distinguished by the appro. 
priation of the revenue ; the triennial act; the 7th of William, allowing 
full defence by counsel, and other benefits in triale for treason. “But these 
were either imperfect adoptions of the reforms of the long parliament and 
the commonwealth, or minor improvements of minor merit. The limit. 
ations of the roval power in the act of settlement, were suggested by the 
experience of Wiiliam’s reign, and were so many indirect censures of his 
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of the melancholy art and annals of mutual destruction. 
In the succeeding pages, therefore, the reign of king 
‘William will be treated very compendiously. 

The position of the new queen was that of queen- 
consort in all but the association of her name with acts 
of state and government. She will accordingly be passed 
over as such, with the exception of those absences of 
her husband, during which she was invested with the 
regency. 

‘William’s first proceeding was to announce that it 
had pleased God to call him to the throne, and that all 
protestants in office on the 1st of December should 
continue therein until he should have further signified 
his royal pleasure. In four days after (Feb. 17.), a list 
of privy councillors appeared in the Gazette, with prince 
George of Denmark at their head. The list was made 
up of the leading actors in producing the revolution, 
with two exceptions—the archbishop of Canterbury 
and lord Nottingham. William thought it prudent to 
make this concession, or hold out this temptation, to the 
church and the tories. 

The whig claimants were so rapacious and nume- 
yous, that he found it necessary to put the treasury *, 
the admiralty t, and the chancery } itself, into commis 
sion. This did not give satisfaction. Mordaunt, earl 
of Monmouth, afterwards earl of Peterborough, com- 
plained of sitting only as first commissioner at the trea- 
sury board, The same complaint was made, with more 
sordid resentment, by admiral Herbert ; and lord Danby, 
who hoped to recover the treasurer’s staff, accepted, 
with a bad grace, the presidency of the council.§ Hali- 
fax, who had played a part so equivocal,—so unworthy 


* The commiiesioners of the treasury were lord Mordaunt (first commis- 
sioner), who, according to Burnet (iv. 7.), bestowed the subordinate places 
freely on persons tainted with republicanism) ; lord Delamere (who, accont- 
Ing to the same suthority (ibid.), sold everything}; Godolphin, Hampden, 
and sit Henry Capel. 

"+ Admiral Herbert was made first commissioner of the admiralty with 
Vaughan, ‘Wharton, Lee, Lowther, and Sacheverell, coramissioncrs. 

t wlineon were. made commissioners of the great 
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of his capacity and accomplishments,— was reinstated in 
his office of lord privy seal, by a prince who expected 
from his ministers subservient agency, not independent 
counsel. .The two secretaries of state were Shrewsbury 
and Nottingham, who must have recoiled from each 
other with all the antipathy of adverse partisans. Lords 
Devonshire, Montague, Dorset, Newport, Lovelace, 
Oxford, Lumley, and Churchill received appointments 
in the household, and three of the king's Dutch fol- 
lowers, Bentinck, Auverquerque, and Zuylistein,. were 
placed by him about his person,—with a disdain, 
not of the prejudices, but of the feelings, of the nation, 
which might have recalled to mind his Norman prede- 
cessor, Schomberg, a German soldier of fortune, who 
had served in most armies, and been naturalised in most 
countries of Europe*, was appointed master-general of 
the ordnance, to the great disappointment of lord 
Churchill. 

The next measure was to give the new settlement of 
the crown a legal sanction. It might be done in two 
ways: -—by an act declaring the convention retrospect~ 
ively a parliament ; or, by issuing the king’s writs for 
a new parliament, which should confirm the acts of the 
convention. The despicable precedent of that conven- 
tion which restored the Stuarts was in favour of the 
Jatter, and was rejected ;-—but not because it was to be 
despised. The whig majority of the council, with the 
king himeelf, naturally preferred continuing as an instru- 
ment the convention which had been elected when Wil- 
liam was already lord of the ascendant, The tories as 
naturally wished for the chances of.a.new parliament. 

On the 18th of February the king addressed both 
houses, for the first time since his accession ; or, as the 
Jacobites said, his usurpation; recommended to them the 
pressing demands of his allies abroad, particularly the 
Dutch; the protestant interest and the state of Ireland ; 
all admitting of no delay 
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The tories, including Seymour, Musgrave, Clarges, 
and Sawyer, argued that the king’s writ was essential 
to a parliament. The whigs, among whom were 
Hampden, Howard, Godolphin, Capel, and Lee, main- 
tained that the king’s presence and assent sufficed. 
Maynard went the length of saying, they were already 
a parliament from the moment William became king. 
Eventually, a bill declaring the convention, to all in- 
tents, a parliament, passed both houses, and received 
the royal assent. The tories, or jacobites, were thus 
required to digest a parliament as well as a king de 
facto, not de jure. 

The Ist of March was appointed for taking the new 
oaths of allegiance and stpremacy to William and 
Mary; and several lords and commoners went into the 
country on various pretences, some with, others without 
leave of their respective houses, The consciences of 
many capitulated, many were contumacious, and the 
class or party of nonjurors began. Among them were 
the earls of Clarendon, Litchfield, Exeter; the spiritual 
lords, Sancroft* of Canterbury, Turner of Ely, Lake 
of Chichester, Ken of Bath and Wells, White of Peter- 
borough, Lloyd of Norwich, Thomas of Worcester, 

and Frampton of Gloucester,—including, it will be 
observed, five of the seven prelates who had disobeyed 
and been prosecuted by king James. 

The revenue, a necessary part of the new settlement, 
was taken up, the next day after the convention had 
been declared a parliament. William, eager to lead in 
person the war against Louis XIV., looked impatiently 
for the revenue as granted to former kings. The ma- 
jority of the commons seon manifested the purpose of 
making a new eettlement of the revenue as well as of 
the crown. For the king, it was maintained, that the’ 
revenue passed to him with the crown, according to 
some, for his life; according to others, for the natural 


* Sancroft had refused his blessing to queen Mary until she should first 
have had her father's ; and refused to crown king William. See D'Oyley’s 
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life of James—the period for which it was granted. 
On the other side, it was argued that the revenue 
expired with the abdication, that is, the civil death 
of the late king. The only step taken for the pre- 
sent was, to order an account of the state of the 
revenue ; but this, coupled with the suggestions thrown 
out, that it should be granted either from year to year, 
or for periods only of three years, left no doubt of the 
result, 

The credit of this change has been given to the 
whigs. It is obvious, from the records of the speeches, 
that the lawyers, whig and tory, as Pollexfen and 
Treby, and even Holt, supported the king’s claims, 
Somers himself contends onty that the settlement should 
be by enactment whether for life or years.* But the 
other leading members, tory as well as whig, were 
earnest for limiting and controlling the revenue. “ I 
would not,” said Howe, “ have Westminster Hall dis. 
pose of our purses.” —‘ We may date our misery,” 
said sir Edward Seymour, “from our bounty here. If 
king Charles II. had not had that bounty from you, 
he had never attempted what he had done.” 

The king tried to stimulate the commons by a 
message, that the late king (James) had sailed from 
Brest with French troops for Ireland. They answered 
by a temporary vote of 420,000, to be levied monthly 
and an address, jointly with the lords, to support him 
againet king James with their lives and fortunes. This, 
however, was not all, A second message, brought by 
Hampden from the king, announced, that his majesty 
had secured several persona on credible information of 
their plotting against the government. The commons 
immediately proceeded to suspend the habeas corpus 
act; and the lords, disdaining a formal enactment, 
called upon his majesty to take upon him, in this con- 
juncture, a dictatorship. t . 

* Parl. Hist, v. 138. ef seg. ‘The notes preserved are scanty and obscure. 


+ There would be more ng to James 1L, 
a ae a NAR nr a es ee ed oT Re eee 
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This is the first precedent for suspending the habeas 
corpus act, —not suspended, be it remembered, by James 
when Monmouth and Argyle were in arms and James's 
first parliament sitting. 

Only two persons of name were secured, lord Arran, 
son of the duke of Hamilton, and sir Robert Hamilton; 
—-and even these were not brought to trial. It would 
appear, however, that the new order was threatened, 
and from the most dangerous quarter—the bosom of 
its own counsels, Lords Halifax and Danby were 
already discontented with the revolution, and, contem- 
plating the return of James, were preparing to save, if 
not recommend, themselves.* 

The army, reformed as it was, could not be depended 
upon. Two Scottish regiments, disgusted by an order 
to supply in Holland the place of the Dutch troops 
whom the king kept in England, —in particular, that of 
lord Dunbarton, which had been transferred to marshal 
Schomberg+,-—marched in open mutiny, with drums 
beating and colours flying, towards Scotland, but were 
soon overtaken by general Ginckle with a superior force, 
and surrendered to him at discretion. 

William wisely, if not generously, pardoned them, 
both men and officers $; and parliament passed that act 
for punishing mutiny and desertion, which has become 
the safeguard of Englishmen against standing armies, 
—a result which its authors little imagined. 

William, to conciliate the parliament and the nation, 
had recommended the abolition of that odious hearth- 
tax, which was enacted “ for ever,” and received the 
thanke of both houses. But the commons were not the 





care of the government in this conjuncture, by securing all disaffected per. 
tons,” &c. + Kaiph, ii. 63. ‘The Roman dictator's charge was caveat ne 
quid respublica detrimenti caperct. Zi 

ve Revesby's Memoirs, $25. 394“ Tf king James,” says Danby, “ would 
quit ‘his priests, he might still retrieve his affairs."—" ‘Wise men,” says 

‘alifax, ‘* must not venture too .”° These men must have wanted not 
Terely principle, but force of character, and masculine amiition. It i¢ 
however premature to notice here the baseness with which the authors 
of the revolution intrigued with James IL. against William. 

eT ae Made” kone Maret, 1600: 
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less jealous and parsimonious. It appeared, from the 
statement of the revenue furnished by order of the 
house, that the average expenditure of the late reign 
(from 1685 to 1689), was 1,700,000/. a year. They 
voted William 1,200,0002 for the current year, — one 
half to be charged as a.civil list. They reduced the 
king’s demand of compensation to the States-general, 
for the service of their fleet and army in the revolution 5 
from 700,000 to 600,000/ ; the navy estimates, from 
1,100,000 to 700,0002 ; and made only six moriths’ 
provision for the army, which should defend Ireland 
against James and the French king. * 

The king, with his impassive temper, was irritated 
by these proceedings. They were not only injurious 
to the credit of his government, but personally humi- 
liating to himself. He was refused a loan by the 
capitalists of Londont, and a small advance by the 
custom-house of Chester. His resentment overcame 
his habitual reserve ; and he declared, that “ without a 
settled revenue he was but a pageant king.” It would 
appear that he held a limited monarchy in disrespect, 
from his experience of it in England. “ I understand,” 
said he to Burnet, if the bishop may be relied on, 
“ the good of a commonwealth as well as of a kingly 
government—and it is not eusy to determine which is 
dest ;~—but I am sure, the worst of all governments is. 
that of a king without treasure and without power.” § 
This prince was above the affectation of a glittering 
phrase ; and a predilectiory at least theoretical, for re. 
publics, is in keeping with his character. A mind 
conscious of its superiority, would naturally incline to 
that arena in which pre-eminence is the symbol at 
least, if not the result, of superior prowess, || 


* Com. Jour. March and April, 1689. Parl. Hist. v. 150. 172. 175, 191. 
193. 206, 235, 

t Reresby, 341. 

$ See Dalrymple, i 312, and notes t and , ibid. 

4 Burnet, iv. p. 

| Napoleon never wholly forgot the republican citizen in the imperial 
despot: —" I understand liberty —I was brought up in it; the popular Abre 
Tesponds to mine,” were his expressions to Benj Constant. itis also 
pieareradties fen fe cere re rene tO Hen tant. itis als 
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William soon forgot, in the monarch, the obligations 
and sympathies—if, indeed, he ever knew them —of 
the party chief. The whigs had placed him on the 
throne ; the tories tolerated, rather than recognised his 
authority ; but confidence in his own faculties, with 
the consciousness that English interests were but second. 
ary in his vast designs, made him seek not counsellors 
but instruments of government ; — and he soon mani- 
fested his bias to a tory ministry. 

He, at the same time, abated no jot of the elevation 
of his character. He proposed to relieve both parties 
by a bill of comprehension—the removal of the sacra- 
mental test which disqualified protestant dissenters ; — 
an indemnity to the tories who had compromised them- 
selves in the late reign ; —and a dispensation to such of 
the clergy as scrupled taking the new oaths. This 
prince, with his contempt of human nature, set little 
value on tests of conscience; and, where his ambition 
did not interfere, he was Hberal and just. These 
measures -were congenial to his character in every 
respect. His intentions were defeated by the arts and 
interests of religious and political party. 

William, in a speech to both houses, soon after his 
accession, recommended the removal of the sacramental 
test, — that bulwark of the church which he had him- 
self maintained so strenuously against the late king. 
But his ambition was now crowned; and the danger 
to protestantism, it should be added, was no longer the 
same, 

Halifax and Hampden are said to have been the 
only persons to whom, in the first instance, he com- 
municated his intention. He hoped to gain the as- 
sent of the church party by a provision in the bill, 
that the clergy should be obliged to take the oath, — when 
tendered by the king in council. This qualification 
would give him a dispensing power, which he could 
exercise legally, and assuredly would exercise liberally. 
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test against protestant dissenters ; and seized the boon 
offered to the clergy—though the king had privately 
intimated to the high church leaders, that the one was 
offered as the condition or consideration of the other. 
The clause relieving dissenters, was strenuously sup- 
ported by several of the whig lords, including lord 
Halifax, who affected a whig leadership, and yet did 
not join Lovelace, Delamere, Grey, Vaughan, Stamford, 
Wharton, Paget, and Mordaunt, in their protest against 
the rejection of it.* 

The whig majority éf the commons retaliated upon 
the lords, by rejecting the clause which favoured the 
clergy, and inserting in its stead a provision peremp- 
torily enjoining them to take the oaths before the 
1st of August, on pain of immediate suspension, and 
after six months contumacy, of deprivation, The whigs 
were doubtless influenced by a twofold motive in making 
the taking of the oaths absolute, not dependent upon 
their being tendered by the king in council; they 
were no less anxious to sanctify his title than to restrict 
his power. 

Conferences ensued between the two houses. The 
result was a compromise, by which the king was em- 
powered to grant during his pleasure, to any twelve 
non-juring and deprived clergymen a third of their 
respective benefices. 

The disappointment of the king’s hopes of a com- 
prehension was more complete. It is strange that a 
prince, who must have well understood the spirit of 
sects and factions, their keen self-interest and rancor- 
ous antipathies, should have been so sanguine. He 
was probably misled by the advances of the church 
to cultivate the friendship of the dissenters in the late 
reign.t But popery was then at the church door, and 
the bishops found it their interest to lay aside their 
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orthodox hatred of the conventidle. The measure was 
introduced in the house of lords by lord Nottingham ; 
and, after several keen discussions, and nearly balanced 
divisions, passed that house.* 

The proposed exemption of dissenters from kneel- 
ing at the communion, was vehemently disputed. 
A proviso was offered, that the commission, charged 
with preparing the terms of comprehension, should 
comprise laymen as well as churchmen. This im- 
portant clause was pressed with great earnestness, by 
several temporal lordst, anderejected by 2 small ma- 
jority, according to one account t ;~—by the usage of the 
house, that, where the votes are equal, the question is 
carried in the negative, according to another.§ Bishop 
Burnet, who now appeared conspicuously as a lord spi- 
ritual in debate, ascribes the result to his own eloquence, 
It is probable, that he was eager to recommend himself 
to his order, which received him with aversion, and 
was moreover inspired with the zeal of one newly 
promoted. His self-conceit, doubtless, exaggerated his 
influence. 

The high church party, in rejecting this provision, 
disregarded the precedents of those acts of Henry VIII. 
and Edward VL, the very hinges of the reformation, 
which directed, that a joint commission of clergy and 
laity, should prepare the scheme of church reform ;— 
and they set up, at least by implication, the pretention 
of the spiritual order of the church of Rome, to be 
divinely inspired and infallible in consistories and 
councils. || 

Lords’ Jour. end of March and beginning of April. Parl, Hist. 
Burnet. 

+ Burnet, iv. 17. 

1 1d. ibid. 

§ Lords’ Jour. Ap.& Parl. Hist. v. 212, 213, a 

{i There is on the journals a vigorous protest against the rejection, in the 
names of lords Winchester, Mordaunt, and Lovelace, which says (Parl, 
Hist. v. 215, 214,), “3. Because, though, upon Romish principles, the ler. 
gymen have a title alone to meddle in matters of religion, yet with ua they 
cannot, where the church is acknowledged and defined to consist of clergy 

\d so those matters of religion which fali under human deter- 

ly i thi long equally to 
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It might be expected, that the king’s views would 
be earnestly supported in the house of commons. The 
vill, on the contrary, was there scouted by the high 
church party, faintly adopted by the whigs, and viewed 
with indifference, if not alienation, even by the com- 
munity of dissenters out of doors. The reason was 
that the leaders of the dissenting body were not disposed 
to weaken or dissolve it, and that the body itself recoiled 
from merging in the dominant church.* The proceed- 








for the satisfaction of dissenters, ft would be convenient that laymen of dif- 
ferent ranks, nay, perhaps of different opinious too, should be mixed in it, the 
better to find expedients for that end, rather than clergymen alone of our 
church, who are generally observed to have very much the saine way of rea. 
soning and thinking... ... 7. Because such a restrained commission lies, 
liable to this great objection, that it might be made use of to clude repeated 
promites and the present general expectation of compliance with tender con 
sciences, when the providing for it is taken out of the ordinary course of 
parliament, to be put into the hands of those alone who were latest in ad- 
mitting any need of it, and who may be thought the more unfit to be the 
sole composera af our differences, when they are tooked upon by some as 
parties. Lastly. Because, after all, this carries’a dangerous supposition 
with it, a6 if the laity were not a patt of the church, nor had any power to 
meddle in matters of religion ; a supposition directly opposite to the con 
stitution both of church and state, which will make all alterations utterly 
impossible, unless the clergy alone be allowed to have power to make laws 
in matters of religion, since what is established by law cannot be taken 
away or changed, but by cousent of laymen in parliament, the clergy them- 
selves having no authority to meddle in this very case, in which the laity 
are excluded by this vote, but what they derive from lay hands.” 

#* The fallowing remarks occur in_a curious tract of the time, entitled, 
“ Dangers of a Comprehension.” “ Many reasons lead me to oppose a com- 
pretension ; and the frst of them is the very reason I perceive which othera 

ave given for it, That it fortifles the Church of England against Dissenters 
for since our fear was of popery, to translate it so early against protestants of 
other communions, is to tell them, that having rid ourselves of papiste we 
are making new levies against them, and that we only halt awhile to recruit 
‘our numbers; and, when in a posture to attack them, they shail not fail to 
feel the weight of sur power and comprehension. By this means, of"very 
good friends against popery, we shall grow parties and enemies ; and if this 
be not to be most carefully avoided in our present condition, I am mistaken 
both in my religion and politics. But, secondly, What need is there of a 
comprehension which carries in it a variation of the old and settled methods 
of the church, only to ZePin 80 many men to church benefices ; for, when all 
is done, that must be the mark they aim at, that press it on the side of the 
presbyterian, since an Act of Indulgence would else answer that gentleman 
as well: and if it were a conscientious desire on the other side to enlarge 
the church, it would become a duty with her to fling off all the rest that 
Others scruple, upon as goad grounds, and which cannot be said to be essen- 
tial to faith or worship ; ane so make but one work of it for this age. Since 
conscience, therefore, does not seem to be the ground of this comprehension 
on cither side, it must needs have but an ill bottom to stand upon. 

* s * * * 

It has something in it of irreverence and levity, for two churches to bar- 
gain about faith aid worship, to take or leave, add or diminish, and both 
Parties toshow themselves stiff ot careless about the same things, as humout 
RO SE RE RRA ICRE LL EE RSPR, OY poe a eee | ee PA Sa ee eT | 
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ing ended only in a vote of thanks to the king for his care 
of the church ; an address, in which the lords joined, 
for 4 convocation of “ the clergy*;” and the passing 
of a meagre and imperfect toleration bill, from which 
papists were expressly excluded. 

The temper of William was arbitrary ; but he sought 
power to make a generous use of it. Even where 
ambition governed him, there is for the most part so 
much of the comprehensive and grand in his designs, 
that the selfish and the personal vanish ;— party spirit, 
religious and political, whig ahd tory, retarded the ad- 
vance of religious charity and human reason, by frus- 
trating the designs of the king.t ‘he relief of the 


* The tone of parties at the time, is set forth, as follows, by Lalph (i. 72,), 
“ But however cordial his majcsty’s endeavours ought to be esteemed, the 
two parties accuse each other mutually of insincerity. It was said on one 
side, ‘ The dissenters desired no such favour, if they could but get rid of 
the test, whereby they hoped to be put into a condition of disputing those 
points in another manner.’”" Another writer of the time observes, “ that 
those who moved for the bill, and afterwards brought it into the house, 
acted a very disingenuous ; for while they studied to recommend them- 
selves by this show of moderation, they set on their friende to- oppose it 
and such ap were sincerely and cordially for it, were represented as the 
enemies of the church, who intended to subvert it.” Caveat, part Il. 
p. 38, “The clergy,” says Ralph, “began now to show an implacable hatred 
to the nonconformists, and seemed to wish an occasion to renew old severities 
against them.” ‘I'o balance which, the advocates of the clergy alleged, 
“That the nonconformist ministers (and among the rest their mufti, 
Baxter), as silent as they were ail the reign of king James, in relation to 
the church of Zome, were pleascd now to waste their ink in bespattering 
the church of England. So lite thought they of an accommodation, 
which they rendered yet more desperate, by ordaining. at this very junc. 
ture, neat fifty young students into their ministry, although the point of 
ordination was the most difficult to be adjusted of the matters in dispute.” 
And yet the religion they both taught was, scif-denial, pumility, brotherly- 
love, and charity. To the disgrace of that religion, indeed, they were 
rivals for power and dominion : these had an opportunity to aspire, which 
they were resolved to use; and those had possession, and the laws to pro. 
tect them in it; which they were resolved never to part with, It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the Jaity laboured in vain to join them; snd that 
every attempt of that kind should only make the breach wider than ever.”” 

+ The following is the opinion of speaker Onslow, a high authority on this 

rofoundly interesting matter :—-“ Ry the constitution of the church of 
Bngland itis, that the supreme tegislative power of the church is in king, 
lords, and commons in parliament, And it is the same with regard to the 
king's supremacys whose ecclesiastical jurisdiction and authority is an 
essential part of our church constitution, renewed and confirmed by parlia~ 
ment, as the supreme legislature of the church, which has the same extent 
of true power in the church of England as any church legislature ever had; 
and may therefore censure, excommunicate, deprive, degrade, &c., of may 
give authoritative directions to the officers of the church tn perform any of 
them ; and may also make laws and canons to bind the whole church, as 
they shall judge proper, not repugnant to the laws of God or nature. Nay, 
htea Vartan tn’ Veameiel ‘dathinate akbirereethe ti’ tural Pack beg Sioa tae & Ce, 
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dissenters from the tests; of the jacobite clergy, from 
stringent oaths; a comprehension founded upon the re- 
moval of barriers of mere ceremonial, which dissociate 
men holding substantially a common faith, would have 
rendered the dominion of religious intolerance less mis- 
chievous and of much shorter duration than it has 
proved. If the toleration bill did not prove an imperfect 
protection to the dissenters, and a direct instrument of 
persecution against the proscribed catholics, it is to be 
ascribed to the personal superiority of William over the 
parties and parliaments of his time. 

Among the measures recommended, it has been 
observed, to the two houses by the king, was an act of 
indemnity to those compromised in the transactions of 
the late reign. Exceptions were proper, where so many 
agents of tyranny had not merely executed but exceeded 
the lawless will of the tyrant. But the Whigs, in both 
houses, engrafted upon the bill exceptions so wide and 
general, not alone of individual criminals but of classes 
of crime, that its rejection could not be the subject of 
just regret. 








have a right (when they think proper) to the advice and assistance of the 
cunvocations, or the true parliamentary meetings of the clergy, by the pra 
munientes viause in the parliamentary writs to the bishops, if the one of the 
ethor, or both, should be then assembled. See the Journals of the House 
of Commons of the iSth—16th of April, 1689, Ist of March, 1710, 1712, 1713, 
‘The legislature of the primitive church was in the whole body, and after 
wards had many variations in its constituents, and may still vary with the 
consent of the several communities. If this distinction of Jegislayure in the 
parliament be truk (and Tam not the first who has mentiontd it), the 
church of England is freed from the imputation of being a creature only of 
the state, which by some sects of christians has been often and much objected 
to, and makesit to be agreeable to Mr, Locke's notion, indeed demonstration, 
“chat matters of mere religion ate absolutely independent of the civil ma- 
gistrate, as such.’ Where ecclesiastical jurisdictions have cognizance of 
temporal matters, they ate thus far civil courts; and so vice ters. The 
king is said in our law to be mizta persona, as it regards his supremacy in 
the execution of all civil and ecelesiastical jurisdiction ; and eo is the parlia 
ment a mixed legislature. As to which or what is the best church consti- 
tution, Lsay nothing here. But this may be said, that no church power, 
whatsoever or wheresoever plared, legislative or otherwise, can have any 
right to the sanction of civil punishments ; nor ought they (o be, or any - 
temporal disadvantages. All religions ought to have their free course, 
where they interfere not with the peace and rights of human society : of 
such, the ctuil power is to endow one, and to protect ail. See Mr. Lock’s 
‘Treaties of Government and Toleration. The convocation can by their 
canons bind only their own body. Thev are in the nature of by-daws ; and 
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The king was subjected to disappointment, embarrass- 
ment, and obloquy, not merely by the parliament, but 
by the convocation. He found it necessary to adjourn * 
both houses, after seven months’ sitting, from the 20th 
of August to the 20th of September ; and, after endur- 
ing with phblegmatic, or enlightened, or contemptuous 
patience, the proceedings of a convocation, which, instead. 
of heating and uniting, divided and exasperated —in a 
spirit, not of christian charity, but of temporal interest, 
ambition and intolerance —he dissolved that assembly 
also soon after the close of the year. 

He was, in consequence, thwarted and maligned by 
both factions, The high church party, lay and spiritual, 
denounced him as the enemy of the church, because he 
would relieve the dissenters by repealing the sacramental 
test. Archbishop Sancroft had refused to assist at the 
coronation of the king and queen, which took place on the 
11th of April; and eight bishops, with some hundreds of 
the inferior clergy, denied his title by ‘refusing the 
new oaths. It was a sort of rallying cry of the high 
church, that the church was now in more peril from the 
dissenters, than in the late reign from the papists :—in 
other words, the clergy having one foot firmly upon the 
papists, would place the other upon the necks of the 
dissenters. The whigs said, his motive in shielding the 
tories by an act of indemnity and oblivion, was to 
qualify, for his own service, the drilled satellites of arbi. 
trary power in the two last reigns. t 

The bill of rights was intreduced, discusseg, and made 

“the subject of conference between the two houses, under 
the title ofa “ Bill of Rights and Succession ;” but was 
not passed until the next year and second session of the 
first parliament of William and Mary. The attainders 
of lord Russell and Algernon Sidney were reversed, in 
this session, by act of parliament. The sentence upon 


* He Seabee “*his pleasure that both houses should adjourn them- 
selves,” in the ambiguous, if not unconstitutional language of Charles IT. 
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them was declared iniquitous; and its execution, murder. 
‘There is not another act of the revolution so fully rati- 
fied by the sympathy of the brave and free. 

The only measure of the session which fully answer- 
ed the wishes of the king, was the address of both 
houses, to support him in a declaration of war against 
France.“ ‘This is the first day of my reign,” was his 
expression to one of his Dutch confidants, when the 
address was agreed to.* In reply to the address, he 
merely observed, that the measures of France were 
equivalent to a declaration of war;.and war on the part 
of England was a matter of necessity, not choice.t 

This was the simple truth — James, with an arma- 
ment, military and naval, equipped by the king of 
France, was already landed in Ireland ; whilst his party 
in Scotland, acting in concert with him, opposed the 
revolutionary settlement of that kingdom—the in- 
triguers by congenial acts — the fewer in number and 
more generously devoted, with their votes in the con- 
vention, or their swords in the field. 

‘The duke of Hamilton, the marquis of Athol, and 
lord Stair, took the lead in the interest of the prince of 
Orange, and the revolution in Scotland. Hamilton and 
Stair, ambitious, selfish, and unprincipled, threw them- 
selves, without reserve, into the scheme of the new 
settlement of the crown ; whilst Athol, with more con- 
science or less courage, vacillated between the two ad- 
verse parties. The chief friends of James were, the 
duke of Gordon, who held the castle of Edinburgh, 
lord Balcarras, described as a person of “ that delicacy 
of sentiment, which the love of letters is calculated to 
inspire,” { and the gallant Dundee. 

The Scottish convention met on the 14th of March. 
Hamilton was appointed president by a majority of 
40, in a meeting of 150 voters, This was a majority 


% Dal. i. 983. Sir W. Scott, in the advertisement to lord Balcarras's 
Memoirs, printed in vol. x. of his edition of sumer’s Tracts. 
5 vention ; but the greater num. 
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of whigs, over both the jacobites and waverers. The 
latter were determined by it; and on the next and deci- 
sive resolution, —that king James, by his evil deeds, had 
“ forfaulted” the crown, there were only five dissen- 
tients.* This vote was followed by a resolution, passed 
unanimously, that the throne of Scotland should be filled 
by the prince and princess of Orange ; and commissioners 
were deputed to invest them with the royal authority. 

The whigs of Scotland, —distracted, intriguing, and 
corrupt as the councils of that kingdom had so oftert 
appeared,—yet achieved their revolution with a manifest 
superiority over those of England. They built it upon 
the “forfeiture” of his rights by the late king, and 
they accompanied the offer of the crown with a “ de~ 
claration of rights,” more clear and comprehensive than 
that of the English convention,—-embracing the mis. 
deeds not only of James, but of Charles. Argyle, the 
son of him who had been sentenced in the reign of 
Charles, by an iniquitous tribunal, and executed in that 
of James, under that flagrant sentence, by men who 
seemed to love iniquity for itself; Dalrymple, the son 
of Stair; and Montgomery, afterwards a renegade or 
relapsed jacobite, proceeded as the deputies of the 
Scotch convention, to tender the crown. 

The coronation oath of Scotland was administered with 
marked solemnity—and contained a clause, binding those 
who took it, “to root out all heretics and enemies to the 
tr2 worship of God.” William stopped at these words, 
and protested against being understood to oblige himself 
to become a persecutor. The commissioners denied any 
such intent or meaning ; and the king said, “ then let 
me be understood to take it in that sense.” 


* His © forfauit” or forfeiture, would have embraced all his children, if 
a provito had not been made tolimit it to “ the pretended prince of Wales.” 
(Dal. i. 289.). “ In,” says Raiph, “ the recapitulation of this vote, mserted 
in the Instrument of Rights, where these words again occur, instead of 
saying, the right of the crown, they both say the rights of the crown ; 
which do not convey the same idea. And there is so much the more ne- 
‘ity to be particular in this circumstance, because it shows, that the 
Ee ae Boies, hi neaisle. 
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“Whether,” says a Scotch historian, “this scruple 
was the effect of affectation or of delicacy, is immaterial. 
It became a king, and pleased the people.” This is preg- 
nant with slanderous fallacy. William assuredly was in- 
fluenced by his abhorrence of religious persecution ; the 
question between abhorrence of persecution and only the 
affectation of it, is far from immaterial in the history 
of a prince; and if “it pleased the people,” it was 
assuredly not the presbyterian people of Scotland, whose 
fanaticism had dictated the obnoxious clause. It be- 
came a king, and it was no less certainly the honest 
sense of king William. 

James had addressed to the Scotch, a letter similar in 
form to that addressed by him to the English con- 
vention. Here again the Scotch revolutionists have 
greatly the advantage. They did not, like the English, 
shrink from the contents; they fearlessly opened it; 
voted that it was no stay to their proceedings; and re- 
turned no answer. ‘They at the same time opened, and 
answered with grateful respect, a letter addressed to 
them by William, already king of England. 

This was a conclusive indication of the result in the 
convention; and the friends of James despaired, with 
the exception of the brave Dundee. 

The duke of Gordon was proclaimed a traitor, under 
the walls of the castle which he held for James*; 

* and Dundee, who had hitherto prevented his capi- 
tulating, contrived to hold a conference with him by 
climbing a precipice to a postern gate of the castle. He 
tried, in vain, to persuade the duke to leave the com- 
mand to the lieutenant-governor, and retire with him 
to their highland clans, galloped through Edinburgh 
with only fifty horsemen, and raised the standard of 
James in the Highlands. His reply to a friend, who 
asked him whither he was going, was gallant, but ill- 
omened : “‘ Wherever,” said he, “ the spirit of Montrose 
shall direct me.’ 


* He answered with a spirit, which his subsequent conduct belied, “ that 
the heralds ought not to proscribe the king’ governor with the king’s 
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The highlanders soon rallied round him, to the 
number of 6000—of a race of men, at that time, 
among the most singular in the world—a compound 
of savageness and chivalry ; ignorant, but undebased ; 
crafty and enthusiastic ; devoted to their chiefs and 
their mountains, in a spirit of patriot freedom, and 
trained and armed* for mountain warfare from their 
childhood, Dundee shared their enthusiastic tempera- 
ment, unsubdued by his acquaintance with literature, 
and with the military service and social manners of 
most nations of Europe. He exercised over the sym- 
pathies of the highlanders, the same magical influence 
with his ancestor and model, Montrose. + 

Dundee, with his highlanders, avoided for some time, 
by order of James, encountering the enemy, received at 
last from him permission to engage, with a reinforce- 
ment of only 500 inefficient men ; and on the 16th of 
July encountered general Mackay, who commanded the 
army of William, at the pass of Killikranky, near Dun- 
keld. His dispositions were admirable. He allowed the 
enemy to march through a fearful mountain pass, into 
the plain, unmolested ; descended in separate, compact, 
and co-operating bodies, upon the enemy’s regular and 
thinner line, broke it at every point of attack; and, 
in the moment of victory, was mortally wounded by @ 
musket shot. Mackay, taking advantage of this inci- 
dent, succeeded in rallying his men, and soon overcame 
the highlanders, no longer actuated by the spirit of 
their chief. 

Meanwhile the duke of Gordon had surrendered 
the castle of Edinburgh on terms of capitulation for 
the garrison,—at discretion as to himself: and the 
island of Great Britain was wholly under the sway of 
William. The resistance of Ireland was more pro- 
tracted and disastrous. 


» © Their arms” says Dalrymple (i. 351), were a broad sword, adagger, 
called a dirk, a target, a musket, and two pistols.” 

+ Both aré reproached with barbarous cruelties. The question is no 

i i in their bi ies. It is scarcely necessary to 
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Louis X1V., it has been observed, received his out- 
cast brother-tyrant with generous kinduess, and installed 
him as a monarch at St. Germains, with gorgeous hos~ 
pitality. He did more. In the beginning of the 
spring of 1689, a French squadron of thirteen sail 
was fitted out at Brest, to convey James to Ireland. 
The military part of the expedition, chiefly French, but 
comprising some English and Irish, was placed under 
the command of the French general de Rosen; and 
D’Avaux was appointed to accompany him, as ambas- 
sador of France. Louis X1V., at ‘parting, presented 
James with his own cuirasse —valueless even as an 
omen, for Louis was a conqueror, without being a 
soldier,—and embraced him, saying “ the best thing I 
can wish you is, that I may never sce you again.” 

A well turned phrase gives additional grace to sub- 
stantial kindness, and the behaviour of the French king 
contrasts honorably with that of the pope and the 
emperor, James solicited the aid of both. The holy 
father answered his pious son with a civil denial: the 
emperor wrote him a letter of harsh refusal; told him 
plainly he had no one to blame but himself; and pub. 
lished James's letter and his own. 

James left St, Germains on the Ist of February ; con- 
tinued at Brest from the 5th to the 17th; landed in 
Ireland, at Kinsale, on the 12th of March; and pro- 
ceeded, without opposition, to Dublin, which he entered 
with ceremonial pomp, religious and regal. It will be 
remembered that Tyrconnel had disarmed the pro~ 
testants, and raised a catholic army, 40,000 strong, 
whilst the state of Ireland appeared to be unaccountably 
neglected by William.* 

* © At his mayesty’s landing, there was a great deal of goodwill in the 
kingdom, hut littie means to execute it, which made the prince of Orange 
slight it to the degrec he did ; but, as soon as he heard of the king's being 
gone thither (who, he imagined, would not come unprovided. with what 
they most wanted), was hugely surprized : on which occasion the princess 
of Orange (as the king was informed from a very good hand) seeing her 
husband in great trouble at the news, tould him, he might thank himself for 
it, by letting the king go as he did.” — Life of James {1, ii, 328) The lat~ 


ter part professes to be a literal extract from the king’s MS. Memoirs 
‘Lord Dartmouth has mace the following note tev Hidhoe Ree. 
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Meanwhile admiral Herbert sailed with the purpose 
of meeting the French fleet. After having passed, if 
not wasted, a considerable time off the coast of France, 
he steered for that of Ireland, and found the French 
fieet greatly reinforced in Bantry Bay. The French 
admiral, Chateau Renaud, who had sailed from Brest 
with a second squadron soon after James*, and joined 
the first, came out of Bantry Bay with a fleet of about 
twenty-eight ships of the linet, engaged Herbert, fought 
him the whole day, in a style which proved the improve- 
ment of the French, or the deterioration of the English 
navy, and claimed a victory. 

In the evening the English bore off upon Scilly ; the 
French upon Ireland. It is said, that D’Avaux ran 
exultingly to James with the news of the defeat of the 
English by the French fleet; and that the unfortunate 
king had the spirit to reply —“ It is the first time.” $ 

James's career in Ireland was marked, not only by 
the defects of his capacity and character, but by the. dis- 
astrous fatalities of his life. His operations in detail do 
not come within the scope of these pages. He sum.. 
moned, or rather packed, a parliament in Dublin; no- 
minally, without distinction of creed, but substantially 
catholic. It is to be observed, however, that, of the 
protestants seme were in arms against him ; others had 
left the kingdom; and the great bulk was hostile to 
him, 

* T have,” says he, in his opening speech, “ always 
been for liberty of conscience, and against invading any 
man’s right or liberty ; having still in mind that saying 
of holy writ, Do as you would be done to, for this is the 





« Phis great tenderness appeared plammly afterwards, by a warrant found 
amongst the earl of Torrington’s papers, wrote all in the earl of Notting- 
ham’e own hand, and signed by the king, authorisihg Jord Torrington, if he 
could seize king James's person, to deliver him to the states of Holland, to 
be disposed of as they should think proper.” — D. — Burnet, iv. 85. 

‘* Voltaire Sigcle de Louis XIV. 

+ Comptell’s Lives of the Admirals— Life of Herbert, Lord Torrington, 
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law and the prophets. It was this liberty of conscience 
I gave, which my enemies, both at home and abroad, 
dreaded to have established by law in all my dominions, 
and made them set themselves up against me, though 
for different reasons ; seeing, that if I had once settled 
it, my people, in the opinion of the one, would have 
been too happy, and, in the opinion of the other, too 
great,”* 

Among the first acts of James’s Irish parliament was 
one, establishing unbounded freedom of religious, or at 
least Christian conscience. This has been called a 
mockery ; for he assented to bills passed by the same 
parliament repealing the act of settlement, allotting 
the tithes of protestants and papists to their respective 
clergy, and confiscating the estates of protestants who 
had fled from justice or their allegiance. 

Volumes of controversial and party history have been 
put forth upon these measures of James-and his par- 
liament. They may here be passed over undisturbed. 

~ It should be observed, however, that the repeal of the 
act of settlement, a measure fraught with hardship and 
confusion, was forced upon him by the catholics, upon 
whom alone he could depend +; and, it may be added, 
that the submission of the catholics to an act which 
despoiled them of their estates in their native land, at a 


* James addressed a letter from Dublin to cardinal Ottoboni, afterwards 
Pope, soliciting his interest with Innocent X1.; and a passage in this letter, 
extant in MS., has been cited to prove against him, by his own avowal, the 
intention to establish popery as the dominant religion in England. ‘The 
following is the pastage: “Nous en {the cardinal's elevation) esperons encore 
des avantages pour nos affaires qui ne sont autres que celles de l"Englise, 
nos ennemis n'ayant rien & nous reprocher que notre religion, et tous nos 
Sujets eusaent été tres satisfaite de notre gouvernement, n’etant la crainte 
que nous eussions introduits la fol orthodoxe, comme effectivement nous ¥ 
travaillions quand cette tempéte s'est elevée et nous avons fait dans 
notre royaume d’Irelande.”— in the first place, a diplomatic letter soliciting 
favour should not be strictly construed; and secondly, the reference to 
what he had already (15th February, 1690, is the date of the letter,) done 
in Ireland limits the sense and meaning simply to establishing liberty 
of conscience. 

t It has been, up to arecent period, ascribed to D* A vaux, as the means of 
detaching Iroiand from England and annexing her to France; and among the 
profligate fabrications in the interest of William and the revolution, was a 
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moment when they had the power to reinstate them- 
selves, would have been 3 sacrifice which no one, capable 
of rising above the arrogant pigotries of sect and party, 
to the contemplation of human action and human motive, 
could reasonably expect. 

There remains to be mentioned another act for which 
the Irish, whether protestant or catholic, at least such 
as desire the liberty of their country, should hold the 
memory of this parliament and of James in respect: it 
was an act repealing Poyning’s law, that is, the subor- 
dination of the Irish to the English parliament, —- 
thus anticipating Grattan, Flood, and the Irish par- 
Hiament of 1782. ‘The worst measure of James was an 
exercise of prerogative, by which he issued and enforced 
an utterly debased currency by proclamation. 

James, on his arrival in Ireland, encountered the 
chief resistance to him among the protestants of the 
north, whose strength consisted mainly in the garrison 
and walls of Londonderry. That town shut its gate 
against him ; deposed the governor, Lundy, from suspicion 
of his courage or his faith ; and appointed 3 major named 
Baker, and a clergyman named Walker, joint governors. 
The works were defended, or repaired, and the besiegers 
repulsed with such courage and perseverance, that James 
proceeded to hold the parliament, already referred to, in 
Dublin, leaving the conduct of the siege to the French 
general, Rosen. That officer, brought up in the French 
school of war which twice and memorably desolated 
the palatinate, indulged in merfaces the most ferocious, 
and measures less barbarous only in extent. * Kirk, 


* James has been unfairly charged with tolerating Rosen’s cruelties : bis 
position was difficult at every step, whether in policy or wat, and he did all 
Position ig ressonably be expected of him. | He rebuked, Rosen, and Te- 

hat fel Louis to recall him. Macpherson has pyblishet, in bis * Original 

aera?” ( 7.), the following letter, which the ing addressed to Rosen: — 
«James, BR. Trusty and well We have received your project, and 
wea wish’ we had seen it before you had issued any orders to put it in ex- 
Sas we toroughly persuaded that you have secn none of the 
roughly Peromised our protection, not only to those 
re have promaceably at home, but aisoto all those 
eaceably at home, DUr Sree piects for 
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a soldier equally inhuman, arrived with succour from 
England, forced a boom which opposed his passage, and 
relieved the heroic garrison in the extremity of distress. 
Rosen, at last, raised the siege, and the defence of 
Londonderry is still named with deserved honour. The 
town of Enniskillen made a gallant, but less memorable, 
resistance. 

On the 12th of August, marshal Schomberg landed at 
Carrickfergus with 16,000 men; took the command in 
chief ; entered upon the conquestof Ireland; took Belfast, 
Newry, and Dundalk with little resistance ; encamped 
near the last-named place, with an unhappy choice of 
ground; remained there through the autumn ina state of 
inactivity ; was approached and challenged by ‘Rosen, 
and would not hazard a battle. 

A general of his experience and reputation, unless, 
as it was said, advanced age had impaired the vigour 
and ardour of his mind, must have had good reasons 
for such conduct. The result, however, was unfortunate. 
The insalubrity of the ground, the severity of the wea- 
ther, and the scarcity of provisions, visited his army 
with the two scourges of famine and disease. 





our wish that you do not. put your project in execution, as far as it regards 
the men, women, and children, of whom you speak ; bit, on the contrary, 
that you send them back to their habitations without any injury to their 
Persons. But with regard to your project of pillaging and ravaging the 
neighbourhood of Londonderry, in case you are obliged to raise the siege, 
We approve of it, as necessary fo ilistresé our encmics. We believe your 
Presence so necessar¥ for the success of our arms before Londonderry, that 
it is our pleasure you remain there till further orders. Given at our court 
at Dublin Castle, this third day, of July, 1689." In James’s instructions to 
lord Dover (also given by Macpherson}, on his being sent to France, the 
marquis de Rosen's conduct at is noticed as follows (Mac- 
pherson i. 312.): —“ You are to endeavour, with all the softness imaginable, 
to have our dearest brother recall the marquis de Rosen, as one, after having 
done what he did at Londonderry, i to serve us usefully, You are to 
inform, ifnecd be, of his contenming our protections, by ordering to drive in 
and starve not only those who lived peaceably at home, but likewise those 
who were protected by us; so that no promises will be believed from him, 
nor, indeed, from our officers, till the truth of this affair be known by the 
Febels. At Inniskillin they are become more numerous by much, every 
body running there fur shelter from so unjust a violence. You shalt show 
how he required to be recalled, ifthis his project was not followed, and how 
he offered himself garant of the treaty with the town, and that, if any vio. 
lation of it happened, he would put himscif on their side; the which proce. 

e of his there was nothing but the consideration of his most Channon 
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Rosen did not venture to attack him, and both 
armies went into winter quarters. The only operation 
worth notice, on the side of James, was the taking of 
Sligo by the brave Sarsfield, afterwards called lord Lucan. 
- On the 19th of October, William opened the second 
session of his first parliament with a speech which was 
universally commended. It is said to have been written 
by himself in French, and translated by the council into 
English. One of the first measures of the session was 
to proscribe, as an attainted traitor, Ludlow, who had 
returned from Switzerland to England, under the xgis 
of the revolution. This was to be expected of a par- 
liament and government which had already redressed 
and pensioned Titus Oates, as an immaculate martyr to 
protestantism. 

The conversion of the declaration of rights into a 
statute deserves more grave and honourable mention. 
It will‘be remembered that the dispensing power was 
slurred over in the declaration.* It was explicitly de- 
clared illegal in the bill; and the chief merit and dis- 
tinction of that vainly boasted statute belongs to the 
tories at least equally with the whigs,—if not in a 
higher degree. “TI find,” said sir Edward Seymour, 
“a power in the king of dispensing, &c. If that be 
admitted, all the rest is nothing.” + To the exclusion of 
papists from the succession, the lords added, such as 
should marry papists; in which cases the parliament 
took upon itself to absolve the subjects from their alle- 
giance,—an enactment of profound and vast consequence 
in the abstract. The bill, with the two exceptions stated, 
merely enacted the declaration of rights, ‘ Except,” 
says a distinguished organ of whiggism}, “in the 
article of the dispensing prerogative, we cannot say, on 
comparing the bill of rights with what is proved to be 
the law by statutes, or generally esteemed to be such on 
the authority of oux best writers, that it took away any 





* Tt was condemned 


ly so far "as it hath been assumed and 
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legal power of the crown, or enlarged the limits of po- 
pular and parliamentary privilege.” 

Why is it that not one of the new securities entered 
upon, but abandoned during the process of the revo- 
lution, was now thought of? A reason is assigned 
by lord Bolingbroke. That person, whose meditations 
‘were as sagacious as his conduct was eccentric, after ob- 
serving that “he who thinks it (the constitution) per- 
fected, and not begun merely, at the revolution, or per- 
fected since, will find himself grievously mistaken,” ac- 
counts for the fact as follows : — “ We proceeded,” says 
he, “for some time after that, like the Jews in rebuild- 
ing their temple. We carried on the holy work with 
one hand, and held the sword in the other to defend it.”’ 
It is one thing to admit the fact, but a very different 
thing to acknowledge the excuse assigned by a tory 
culprit in a treatise dedicated to a whig prime mi- 
nister.* The real, and now almost naked, reason was, 
that party interests, religious and political, were the 
governing springs of the revolution, and not the esta- 
blishment and security of public liberty. 

The selfishness of party spirit was still more apparent 
in the corporation bill, introduced by the whigs. The 
tories had, by this time, supplanted them in the favour, 
rather than the confidence, of William, and suggested 
to him that a dissolution of the existing parliament 
would fortify the prerogatives of the crown. An election 
was looked to, and the whigs, to complete their-ascendant 
in the corporate towns, their chief strength, brought in 
a bill for the restoration of corporate rights and pri- 
vileges, which, by a sweeping disqualification of those, 
directly or indirectly concerned in the quo warranto + 
+ + The Dissertation on Patties,” dedicated by himto sir Robert Walpote. 

+ Thereis in the Oxford edition of Burnet a curious note of speakerOnslow 
on the quo warranto against the corporation of London. and the character o 
Ffolt as a constitutional lawyer. ‘* Holt,” says he, “ was always of opinion 
that the judgment upon the quo warranto against the City of London was 
Tegal, and accepted of being made recorder there by the king under that 
judgment. He was turned out, or forced to resign, at tive latter end of king, 


James's reign, for not expouniling the statute of Zand 3 Edward VI against 
saat tion. to affect deserters from king James’s army. I have been since toid 
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proceedings, under which charters were surrendered to 
the crown, placed the franchise at their disposal. The 
combined power and jnfuence’ of the tories and the 
court, modified it in the house of commons, and still 
further in the house of lords ; but so distasteful was it 
still to William, and so alienated was he from the whigs, 
that he summoned the commons to attend him in the 
house of lords on the 27th of January ; announced to 
both houses his intention of proceeding to Ireland; and 
prorogued the parliament, in disgust, to the 2d of April. 
‘A dissolution followed on the 6th of February -by pro- 
clamation. 

If bishop Burnet may be relied on, the king was so 
disgusted, that it required the influence and eloquence 
of the marquis of Caermarthen (Danby), and the earl 
of Shrewsbury, to dissuade him from abandoning the go- 
vernment to the queen, and retiring to Holland. It is 
most probable that he could not always conceal his 
scorn of both factions ;—— but that a person whose cha- 
racter had so much force, whose temper was so phlegm- 
atic, who had but entered upon the execution of his 
vast’ ard long-cherished views, should abandon all in 
a moment of weak and transient passion, is incredible 
on the authority of a historian so conceited and negli- 
gent. He, however, dismissed lords Monmouth 
(Peterborough) and Warrington, and even the con- 
forming Godolphin, from the treasury, Torrington (Her- 
bert) from the admiralty ; committed the chief conduct 
of his government to Jords Caermarthen and Not- 
tingham ; made sir John Lowther, 2 creature of Caer- 
marthen, earl of Lonsdale and first commissioner of 
the treasury; in short, discarded the whigs, adopted 
the tories, and opened the new parliament on the 
20th of March. : ‘ 

The choice of sir John Trevor as speaker proved 
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that the tories had carried the elections. Trevor had 
been speaker and master of the rolls under James ; had 
given way to Powle on the accession of William ; and 
now supplanted in his turn the man who had displaced 
him. He is described as bold and dexterous ja tory in 
principle, and the first who initiated William in the art 
of “ buying off men.”* The first trial of the strength 
of parties in the house of lords was made on two bills, in- 
troduced by the whigs; one for recognising William and. 
Mary as “rightful and lawful sovereigns,” and declaring 
the acts of the convention parliament “ good and valid;” 
the other, introduced by them inthe house of commons, 
for obliging all public functionaries, civil, military, and 
ecclesiastical, to abjure on oath the late king. 

Both were severe tests of the creed and conscience of 
the tories. They were ready to swear allegiance to 
William as king de facto, but would not abjure James, 
The whigs carried the first bill in the lords through the 
three first stages ; lost it by six votes on the report; and 
Tecovered it by one of the most frank and fearless pro- 
tests on the journals of that house.t The declaratory 
clauses were restored, with the exception of the words 
“rightful and lawful,” rejected as unnecessary. 

The tories, including lord Nottingham, now at the 
height of court favour, and bishops Compton and Lloyd, 
now strenuous tories, protested in their turn against the 
validity of the acts of the late parliament, as not called 
by the king. They had the mortification to see their pro- 
test expunged by a resolution of the house. The bill of 
recognition, so called, passed with less difficulty through 
the house of commons, where it would appear both 
whigs and tories were more disposed to conform. The 
abjuration bill was more vehemently resisted, and thrown 
out in the commons, through the united power of the 
tories and the court, by a majority of 192'to 178. In 


* Burner, iv, 76. 
£ itis signed Bolton, Macclesfield, Stamford, Newport, Bedford, Herbert, 
Suffolk, Monmou 
Tie ee a 
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the house of lords, it was opposed not only by all the 
tories, but by some of the whigs. Neither the journals 
nor the parliamentary history contain any record of the 
debate ; but this want has been recently supplied by 
the following graphic and curious sketch : — 

“The king,” says lord Dartmouth, ‘“ was present 
during the whole debate in the house of lords. Lord 
Wharton said he was a very old man, and had taken a 
multitude of oaths in his time, and hoped God would 
forgive him if he had not kept them ail, for truly 
they were more than he could pretend to remember ; 
but should be very unwilling to charge himself with 
more at the end of his days. The earl of Macclesfield, 
who had been an old cavalier, and came over with the 
prince from Holland, said he was much in the same 
case with lord Wharton, though they had not always 
taken the same oaths ; but he never knew them of any 
use but fo make people declare against the government, 
that would have submitted quietly to it, if they had 
been let alone. The truth was, he had made very free 
with his oath of allegiance to king James, but should 
be loath to be under the temptation of breaking more. 
The earl of Marlborough said he was surprised to hear 
that lord say what he did, for he was sure there was no 
man in England that had more merit in bringing the 
late happy revolution to effect than his lordship. The 
earl of Macclesfield said he had spoken his mind with 
more freedom, because he was sure he should not be 
misrepresented ; but his lordship did him too much - 
honour in thinking he had so great a share in the 
revolution: there were others that had gone much 
greater lengths than he either could or would have 
done; for he had been only a rebel, and should be 
always ready to venture his head, whenever he thought 
the laws and liberties of his country required it. This 
cast so strong a damp upon the debate, that the house 
adjourned presently after, and the king seemed as little 
pleased as the earl of Marlborough. The bishop of 
London made a long speech against the multiplying of 
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oaths, but the conclusion set them all a Jaughing ; for 
he desired not to be misunderstood : he did not speak 
for himself; there was not, nor could be made, an oath 
to the present government that he would not take.” * 

The tories, following up their victory, brought in, 
first, a bill restoring the charter of the city of London, 
with provisos of indemnity so favourable to themselves, 
that it was opposed by the whigs, and deprevated by the 
corporation ; next, 2 bill to enforce the penalty of 5004. 
against such persons as had acted in any official capacity, 
civil or military, without having qualified themselves by 
law in the late reign. The latter was aimed at the non- 
conformists who had taken the benefit of James’s declar- 
ation of indulgence ; and both were carried, in spite of 
the keenest opposition of the whigs, in the lords and 
commons. 

The session closed on the 21st of May, with an act 
of grace, which the king had announced in his opening 
speech. It passed the lords unanimously, and with 
such favour, that the whole house stood up uncovered 
during the vote on the first reading. ‘Thirty-one persons 
were expressly excepted ; among them were lords Powis, 
Melfort, Sunderland, Dover, and Castlemaine ; the bishops 
of Durham and St. Davids, the judges Herbert, Withens, 
Jenner, and Holloway, father Petre, and “ George lord 
Jeffreys, deceased.” 

William left London for Ireland on the 4th of June, 
landed at Belfast, on the 14th, and was met there 
by marshal Schomberg, whose operations, since he had 
begun the year’s campaign, scarcely merit mention. 
William, with his own force and that already in Ireland, 
was at the head of 36,000 men. He soon expressed, 
by implication, his censure of the inactivity of Schom- 
berg, by declaring that “he did not come to Ireland 
to let the grass grow under his feet ;” used various arts 
to restore the spirit and confidence of Schomberg’s 
troops, and marched directly against James. 
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The late king took no advantage of posts wher ; 
William might have been resisted with advantaege 
abandoned to him Newry, Dundalk, and Ardee ; crossed 
the Boyne on the 29th of June, and encamped on what 
is described as well-chosen ground on that river. He 
now held a council of war, the result of which was, that 
he should retire behind the Shannon, and protracig the 
war. James rejected this opinion, and resolved to 
hazard 2 battle. 

On the morning of the 30th of June, William en- 
camped on the opposite bank, with the resolution to 
pass the river, and engage James next day, Whilst 
reconnoitring the enemy's position, a spent ball grazed 
his shoulder ; and the report of his being killed, cir. 
culating electrically in both camps, caused dismay in 
the one, and exultation in the other. Both were soon 
disabused.* 

Next morning William proceeded to pass the Boyne at 
three different points. James’s Irish troops, placed in 
the centre, which was the chief post of strength and 
danger, are reproached with cowardice. The passage 
of the river, however, must have been not ill disputed, 
from the carnage on both sides, and the death of su- 
perior officers, including marshal Schomberg. Hamilton 
was taken prisoner in a furious charge with his Irish 
cavalry, and conducted to William, who asked him 
whether he thought James’s army would make further 
resistance: “ Upon my honour,” said he, “1 think 
they will.” “ Your honour!” rejoined William, con- 
temptuously, in reference to Hamilton's mission to Ire- 
land.t The army of James effected its retreat without 


# The report reached Paris at mdnight; upon which the populace of that 
city lighted bonfires, and the governor ‘of the Bastile fired his guns. ‘The 
French court was unjustly reproached with this base proceeding. “ Cette 
fausse nonvelle,” says Voltaire (Siecle de Louis XIV.), * fut recue a Paris 
avecune joie indéoente ct honteuse. Quelques magistratssubalternes encou- 
Tagerent les bourgeois et le peuple 2 faire des illuminations. On soma les 
cloches ; on brola dans plusieurs quartiers des figures dosier qui représen- 
farent I¢ prince d’Orange, comme on brute le pape dans Londres ; on tira 
ln canon de la Bastille, non par ordre du roi, mais par le zéle inconsidére 
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considerable loss, towards Athlone, on the Shannon, 
and the unfortunate king himself proceeded first to 
Dublin, and thence to Waterford, where he embarked 
for France. * 

William, meanwhile, pursued the fugitive army of 
James. One body of his army invested Athlone, but, 
on tye approach of Sarsfield, raised the siege. Limerick 
was a still stronger piace; and the jacobites had con- 
centrated their force there with a strong garrison of 
French and Irish. The king, in person, invested that 
city on the 9th of August. ‘The attack and defence 
were conducted with great resolution. A breach was at 
length effected ; the king ordered an assault; the as- 
sailants were repulsed, with the loss of 1200 chosen 
troops ; and in two days after William raised the siege. 

The defence of Limerick, if it did not rival that of 
Londonderry, was signalised by a memorably gallant 
exploit of Sarstield. He went out of the town at 
night, with a body of cavalry ; passed William’s lines 
unobserved ; lay in wait for a train of artillery and 
ammunition on its way to the king; cut the escorting 
force in pieces, spiked the guns, blew up the ammu- 
nition, and returned triumphant into the town. This 
enterprise is said to have reduced William to the ne- 
cessity of raising the siege. ‘The besieging army retired 
upon Clonmell, and the king sailed for England, leaving 
the command in chief to count Solms. 

The king, at his departure, appointed lord Sidney 
and sir Thomas Coningsby lord justices. The command 
of the army soon passed from Solms to Ginckel, another 
Dutchman, and the conquest of Ireland proceeded. 

Churchill, now earl of Marlborough, unemployed, 
ambitious, and impatient of the king’s favour to his 
countrymen, offered the queen regent to conduct an 





of Churchill and others from James in the field. Whig historians waste a 
Breat deal of virtuous indignation against Hamilton, and as exaggerated 
praises of the rejoinder of William. 

* There is in the * Life of Jam 
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expedition from England against Cork and Kinsale, the 
chief keys of communication with France. He obtained 
easily the consent of the regent, with some difficulty* 
the sanction of the king, then on the eve of his return ; 
and anchored before Cork at the close of summer, with 
5000 troops from England. He was joined on land- 
ing by 4000 Danish mercenaries, under the command 
of the duke of Wirtemberg ; and the town, bombarded 
from the sea, and breached from the land side, surren- 
dered at discretion. Kinsale, after a more vigorous 
resistance, capitulated at discretion, and the earl of 
Marlborough returned to England in triumph. 

It is said that he was generously complimented by 
the king, and that the public remarked with jealous pride 
the fact of his having achieved more in a month than 
the king's Dutch favourites in two campaigns. His 
achievement, however, has been exaggerated. Cork, in- 
stead of being a place of strength, as described by contem- 
porary and succeeding writers, was so far from a condi- 
tion to sustain a siege, that the governor had continued 
there, in disobedience of the orders of the duke of Ber- 
wick to burn the town and retire with the garrison.t 
The duke of Grafton, one of the natural sons of Charles 
II., was killed at this siege. 

On the approach of winter, the state of Ireland be- 
came most deplorable. Jealousy and discord soon 
broke out between the Irish and French upon the de- 
parture of James, whose presence had been some check 
upon them. The Irish themselves were divided, A 
violent party grew up against Tyrconnel, who held the 
commission of lord-leutenant of Ireland from James. 
Louis XIV. recalled his troops; and Tyrconnel, to solicit 
succour, or defend himself against complaints which his 
adversaries had sent to St Germain’s, accompanied 
them to France.t The duke of Berwick also retired 


#* Soe Balnh nt O42. + Life of James,iL 419, 
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from Ireland in disgust. The unarmed or disarmed 
inhabitants were harassed and despoiled between the 
contehding parties; the stock, not merely of corn, but 
of cattle, was prematurely consumed or destroyed ; and 
they were exposed at once to famine and the inclemency 
of the season. he 

William had proclaimed an amnesty after the battle 
of the Boyne ; and, had it been worthy of a generous 
conqueror, and of his own character, it would most 
likely have brought the Irish, at this crisis, to submit 
It excepted “ the desperate leaders of the present rebel- 
lion.” ‘The amnesty was thus devoured by the exception, 
Every man, of the least influence, thought himself a 
proscribed victim ; and the remains of the army of James, 
now under the command of Sarsfield, resolved to brave 
the worst. That officer, admired for his recent exploit 
during the siege of Limerick, proclaimed a trgitor, and 
eager for distinction and revenge, continued the war by 





contributed to this change (a more favourable disposition on the part of 
Louvois), by a certain contrivance, intended only tosccure his own credit ; 
but had this good effect besides :'it seems, when he and M. de Lansune 
returned together from Ireland, my lord ‘f'yreounell tould him, at their arri. 
val at Brest, that, seeing they had both many enemies, theit conduct would 
infallibly be censured to a great degree, and they both run the hazard of 
being ruined if they stuck not to one another, and justifyd each other's ace 
tions. ‘Phis appeared too reasonable not to be readily embraced by the count 
de Lausune, who stood most iu need of @ support in this case; so, then, he 
tould him that, on account of his own age and infirmity, he cottid not travel 
fast ; that, on the other hand, delays might he dangerous; so desired the 
count not to stay for tim, but make what expedition he could to court ; 
where, when he arrived, according to the plan already agreed betwixt 
them, he justified the duke of ‘Tyrconneil’s conduct in every particular, 
which #0 prepared the way for him, that he found a very gracious reception 
{as was sayd) at his arrival; but, when it caine to his turn to answer cer- 
tain questions concerning "M. de Lausune's behaviour, he sayd, inded he 
believed he meant well and did his best, but could not excuse certain fail- 
ures, which were too manifest to be palliated. When M de Lausune 
heard this, he was in a mighty rage, but there was no retracting what he 
had sayd in my iord Tyrconnelt's justification, who little valucd his resent. 
ment, having so dexterously made use of him to establish his own credit 
with the minister, who was charmed to find the blame cast upon # person 
he affected so little; and the king might have reaped no small benefit too 
irom this contrivance, bad not fortune ever crossed to his expectation ; for, 
as the king had lost that minister by the chois he had formerly maile of 
Lausune, so he gained him in some measure again by this accidental butnilie 
ation; but M. de Louvois's suddain death, soon after, put an end to those 
hopes; whereas his son, who succeeded in his empiovment. inherited hie 
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surprises and skirmishes, fierce and bloody, however 
indecisive. . 

In the spring, William’s army had been reinforced by 
him from England and ‘Scotland. Wholly absorbed in 
his eagerness to appear on the great theatre of Europe, 
at the head of the allied armies against Louis X1V., he 
instructed Ginckel .to bring the war in Ireland to a 
close. ‘ 

The Irish, at the same time, were reinforced from 
France. Tyrconnel returned with the patent of earl 

* of Lucan for Sarsfield, his adversary ; and, to prevent 
collision, the command in chief of the army, both Irish 
and French, was given to a distinguished French officer, 
St. Ruth. 

The first operation worth mention was the siege of 
Athlone, The town had strong defences, and was further 
protected by the army of St.-Ruth, posted within a few 
miles. “It was built on both banks of the Shannon, one 
called the English, the other the Irish side, communi- 
cating by a stone bridge, which was protected by a strong 
fort. The English town, so called, had imperfect and 
wéak defences, and was taken by Ginckel, after a vigorous 
resistance. ‘The bridge was broken, and the Irish town 
could be approached only by fording the river. After 
various attempts had been made in vain, with great 
labour and loss of lives, this desperate resource was 
adopted in a council of war :—Sarsfield, who was in the 
town, discerned the intentions of Ginckel from his 
movements, and apprised St. Ruth. ‘That officer, with 
the presumptuous levity which is regarded as a trait of 
French character, rejoined, “ They dare not, and I so 
near.” “ You do uot know the English,” rejoined 
Sarsfield.: A strong detachment plunged into the river, 
amidst shouts from the whole army, and proceeded, 
under a heavy fire from the Irish batteries. They were’ 
protected at the same time by more guns, and a more 
effective fire, from their own side. The Irish batteries 
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constructed bridges of boats and planks; the Irish fled 
in consternation; and, within less than an hour, the 
town was carried. 

St. Ruth moved too late; attempted to retake the 
place; made but little impression; and retired to 
Aughrim, and a stronger position, about twelve miles 
distant, : 

The new position of St, Ruth was defended by hills, 
morasses, rivulets, and the strong castle of Aughrim. 
Ginckel having personally reconnoitred, made up his 
mind to attack it, after a week’s rest for his troops, 
On the morning of Sunday, the 12th of July, he at- 
tacked St. Ruth in his lines, passed a morass, ascended 
a rising ground beyond, and was driven back with 
precipitation and serious loss. “ Now,” exclaimed 
St. Ruth, “will I drive the English back to the gates 
of Dublin.” He was under a fatal delusion’: the Eng- 
lish renewed the attack with increased numbers. St. 
Ruth advanced in person to meet them ; and a random 
shot, by which he fell; decided the victory. 

His death spread consternation among the French and 
Irish, Sarsfield, second in command, to whom, from 
personal jealousy, he had not communicated his disposi~ 
tions for the day, was unable to rally them, and they 
abandoned their position.in a state of rout. The loss of 
the English is stated to have beensonly 700, whilst that 
of the Irish was 7000. Many of the latter were doubt- 
less slaughtered in the retreat, —for the English stained 
their victory by not giving quarter.* 

The Irish retreated upon Limerick, and Ginckel, 
having taken Galway, after only two days’ resistance, 
proceeded to the siege of that town, and invested it on 
the 26th of August. Tyrconnel had died there of 
what is called a broken heart, ten days before, and the 
conduct of the defence fell to Sarsfield. 

Limerick, like Athlone, stood on both sides of the 
Shannon, and Ginckel had yet invested it only on one. 
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He brought up all the reinforcements he could command, 
military and naval; and, after several bloody but ob- 
scure engagements, which may be passed over as com- 
monplaces in the carnage of war, entered into terms 
of capitulation with the garrison. The result was that 
capitulation of Limerick, which has been the object of 
such frequent reference and contentious dispute for near 
acentury and a half. William was now the monarch 
of three kingdoms in fact as well as in name. 
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NOTE. 


(See pages 226, and 245.) 





Tr was maintained in some of the tracts and pamphlets to which the Re- 
volution gave occasion, that a deposing power by judicial process was con- 
stitutionally vested in the great councils or parliaments of the kingdom, — 
‘The following is an extract from one of the most curious of those tracts.— 
After tracing and commenting on the ancient oath of fealty, and the more 
modera oaths of allegiance and supremacy, from their carliest periods 
respectively, the writer proceeds : — 


“ So that the oaths of supremacy and allegiance not having altered the 
terms of allegiance, due from the people of Enyland to their princes, if their 
princes by ancient laws of the reatm, and by the practice of our forefather 
were Hiable to be deposed by the great councils of the nation, for mal+ 
administration, oppressions, and other exorbitancies, for not keeping their 
coronation-oaths, for insuiticiency to govern, &c., then they continue still 
Nable to be deposed in like manner, the said oaths, or any obligation cone 
tracted therehy, notwithstanding. 

For the practice of former times, I shall begin with a very ancient preces 
dent in the kingdom of the West Saxons ; viz. — 





Cudred, king of West-Saxony, 
being dead, Sigebert, his kinsman, 
succeeded him in that kingdom, and 
held it but a small time; for being 
puffed up with pride by the suc. 
cesses of king Cudred his predeces- 
sor, he grew insolent, and became 
intolerable to his people. And 
when he evil entreated them all 
manner of ways, and either wrested. 
the laws for his own ends, or eluded 
them for his own advantage, Cum. 
bra, one of his chief officers, at the 
Tequest of the whole people, inti- 
mated their complaints to the sa. 
vage king. And because he per- 
suaded the king to govern his peo. 
plé more mildly, and that, laying 
aside his barbarity, he would endea- 


Cudredo rege West-Saxie dee 
functo, Sigebertus cognatus ejus sibt 
in eodem reguo successit; brevi tax 
men tempore regnum teuens ; nam 
ex Cudredi regis precessoris sti 
eventibus tumefactus, et insolens 
intolerabilis suis fuit cum autem 
20s modis omnibus male tractaret, 
legesque vel ad commodum suum 
depravaret, vel pro commodo suo 
devitaret, Cumbra consul ejus no- 
bitissimus prece totius populi regi 
fero eorum querimonias intimavit. 
‘Et quia ipse regi suaserat, ut Jenids 
populum suum regeret, et inhuraa- 
nitate deposité Deo et hominibus 
amabilis appareret, rex eum impia 
nece 20x iterfici jubens, populo 
‘SeViie Et Sanshorabilbse aides wens: 








NOTE. 


commanded him to be put to death, 
and increasing his tyrafiny,, became 
more cruel and intolerable than 
before ; whereupon,in the beginning 
of the second year of his reign, be- 
cause he was arrived to an incor. 
rigible pitch uf pride and wicked- 
ness, the nobies and the people of 
the whole kingdom assembled to- 
gether, and, upon mature deliber- 
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sui cum incorrigibilis superbie et 
nequitiae esset, congregati sunt pro- 
ceres et poputus totius regni et eum 
provida deliberatione 4 regno una- ~ 
_ nimi consensu omnium expellebant, 
cujus loco Kenwolfum juvenem 
egregium de regia stirpe oriundum, 
in regem super populum et regnum. 
‘West Saxie elegerunt. — Collect. p. 
769, 710., ibidem, p. 795, 796. 


ation, did, by unanimous consent 

of them all, drive him out of the kingdom. In whose stead they chose 
Kenwolph, an excellent youth and of the royal blood, to be king over the 
people and kingdom of the West Saxons. — Collect. p. 769, 770... ibid. p. 795. 
796. 


Lhis deposition of king Sigebert appears to have been done in a formal 
and orderly manner ; viz. in a convention of the proceres and the populus 
totius regni ; and it was done providd deliberatione et unanimi omnium con- 
sensu, and consequently was not an act of heat, rebellion, or tumultuary 
insutrection of the people ; but was what the whole nation apprehended to be 
Jegal, just, and according to the constitution of their government, and no 
vreach of their oaths of allegiance. 

‘Nor have we any reason to wonder that the English nation should free 
themselves in such a manner fram oppression, if we consider, that by an 
ancient positive law enacted in king Edward the Confessor’s time, and con- 
firmed by William the Conqueror, the kings of England are liable to be de 





posed, if they turn tyrants. 


‘The king, because he is the vicar 
of the Supreme King, is constituted 
to this end and purpose, that he 
may govern his earthly kingdom 
and the people of the Lord, and es- 
pecially to govern and reverence 
God's holy church, and defend it 
from injuries, and root out, destroy, 
and wholly to extirpate all wrong- 
doers. Which if he do not perform, 
he shall not retain so much as the 
name ofaking, And alittleafter; 
‘The king must act alt things accord- 
ing to law, and by the judgment of 
the proceres regni. For right and 
justice ought to reign in the realm 
rather than a perverse will, Tt is 
the law that makes right; but 
wilfuiness, violence, and force is 
not nght. The king ought, above 
ail things, to fear and love God,and 
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Rex autem, quia viearius summi 
Regis est, ad hocest constitutus, ut 
fegnum terrenum et populum Do. 
mini, ct super omnia sanctam vene- 
retur ecclesiam cjus et regat, et ab 
injuriosis defendat, et maieficos ab 
ef evellat et destruat, et penitus 
disper.- Quod nisi fecerit, nec no. 
men regis in eo constabit. Et pauld 
post; Debet rex ommia rite facere in 
regno, et per judicium procerum 
regni. Debet enim jus ct justitia 
magis regnare in rego, quam vo- 
luntas prava. Lex est semper quod 
jus facit, voluntas autem, violentia 
et vis, non est jus, Debet verb rex 
‘Deum timere super omnia et dili- 
gere, et mandata ejus per totum 
regnum suum servare. Debet etiam 
sanctam ecciesiam regni sui cum 
omni integritate et libertate juxta 

- amae natrim at hrederes 
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Preserve, ta cherish, mamtain, go- 
vern, and defend, against its adver 
saries, the church within his king. 
dom entirely and in all freedom, 
according to the constitutions of the 
fathers and of his predecessors, that 
God may be honoured above all 
things, and always be had before 
men’s eyes, He ought also to set 
up good laws and approved customs, 
and to abolish evil anes, and p: 
them away in his kingdom, He 
ought to do right judgment in his 
kingdom, and maintain justice by 
advice of the proceres regni sui, 
All these things the king, in proper 
person, looking upon and touching 
the holy gospels, and upon the holy 
and sacred retiques, must swear in the 
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regere, et contra inimicos defendete, 
ita ut Deus pre ceteris honoretur, 
et pre oculis semper habeatur. De- 
bet etiam bonas leges et consuetu- 
dines approbatas crigere, pravas 
autem delere, et omnes & regno de- 
ponere. Debet judicium rectum in 
Tegno suo facere, et justitiam per 
consilium procerum regni sui te- 
nere. Ista verd debet omnia rex in 
Propria persona, inspectis et tactis 
sacrosanctis evangeliis, et super sa~ 
eras ct sanctis reliquias coram regno 
et sacerdotio et clero jurare ante. 
quam ab archiepiscopis et episcopis 
regni corouetur.— Lamb. de Priscis 
Anglorum Legibus, p, 148, 


presence of his people and clergy to 


do, before he be crowned by the archbishops and bishops of the kingdom, 


— Lamb, of the Ancient Laws of Englai 


ind, p.142. 


Another instance of the deposition of a king of England, subsequent to 


this faw, 
government our histories are full of ; 
out ofa very ancient historian, 


Whereas, the said John had 
sworn solemnly at his coronation, 
as the manner is, that he would 
preserve the rights and usages of 
the church and realm of England, 
yet, contrary to his oath, he sub- 
fected, as far as in him Jay, the 
kingdom of England, which has 
alwaysbeen free, and made it tribu- 
tary to the pope, without the advice 
and consent of his barons; subvert- 
ing good customs, and introducing 
evil ones, endeavouring by many 
Oppressions, and many ways, to en- 
slave both the church and the realm, 
which oppressions you know better 
than I, as having felt them by ma. 
nifold experience, For which 
causes, when after many applica- 
tions made, war was waged against 
him by his barons, at last, amongst 
other things, it was agreed, with 
his express consent, that in case 


We find in king John’s time, whose oppressions and tyrannical 
of which take this following account 


Cum prefatus Johannes in coro- 
natione su4 solennitér prout moris 
est jurasset, se jura et consuetudines 
ecclesia et regni Anglive conserva. 
turum, contra juramentum suum 
absque consilio vel consensu baro- 
num suorum, idem regnum, quod 
semper fuit liberum, quantum in 
ipso fuit, domino pape subjecit, et 
fecit tributarium, bonas consuetu- 
dines subvertens, malas inducens, 
tam ecclesiam quam regnum multes 
oppressionibus multesqui modes 
studens ancellare, quas oppressionea 
‘Vos melitds nostis, quam nos, ut qui 
eas familiari sensestis experimento. 
Pro quibus, cum post multas re- 
quisitiones guerra mota esset contra 
ipsum a baronibus suis, tandem, in. 
ter cwtera de ejus expresso con- 
sensu it a convenit, ut si idem Jo. 
hannes ad fagitia prima rediret, 
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be at liberty to recede from their 
allegiance to him, never to return 
to him more. But he, after a few 
days, made his latter end worse 
than his beginning, endeavouring 
not only to oppress his barons, but 
wholly to exterminate them ; who, 
therefore, in a gencral assembly, 
and with the approbation of all the 
realm, adjudging him unworthy to 
be king, chose us for their lord 
and king. — Collect. p. 1868, 1869. ; 
Chron. W. Thorn. 
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minus paucis diebus evolutis, fecit 
novissima sua pejora prioribus, stu- 
dens barones suos non tantum op. 
primere, sed potias penitis exterm!- 
pare. Qui de communi regni con- 
silio et approbatione ipsum regno 
judicantes indignum, nos in regem 
et dominum ciegerunt. — Collect, 
1868, 1869; Chron, W. Thorn. s 
Lewis his Letter to the Abbot of St. 
Austin’s, Canterbury. 


‘Tne next instance shall be that of king Edward I1.: the record of whose 
deposition, if it were extant, would probably disclose ali the legal formali- 
fies that were then accounted proper for the deposing an unjust, oppressive 
king: bat they were cancelled and embezzled (as is highly probable from 
Rastall’s Stat. p. 170, 171., compared the articles exhibited in parlia- 
ment against king Richard 11., of which hereafter) in king Richard 11.’6 
time, and by his order; yet the articles themscives are preserved in the 
Collect., and are as followeth ; viz ~ 








Accorde est que Sire Edward, fitz 
aisnd du roy, ait le goverment du 
royalme et soit roy couronne, pur 
les causes que 5’ ensvent. 


1. Pur ceo que Ja person le roy 
n’ est pas suffisant de governer: 
car en tout son temps ii ad estre 
mene et governe per aulers que ly 
ont mavaisement conseillez, & des- 
honour de ly et destruction de saint 
esglise, et de tout son people, sanz’ 
ceo que il le vousist veer ou conus- 
ter Tequel il fust bon ou mauvays, 
ou remedie mettre, ou faire le vou. 
sist quant il fuit requis par les 
grants ct sages de son royatme, cu 
souffkir que amende fuist faite. 

2. Item, Par son temps, i] ne se 
yoloit doner & bon counsel, ne le 
croire, ne & bon government de son 
royalme, mes se ad done tous jours 
as ouvrages et occupations nient 
convenables, enterlessant Vesploit 
des besoignes de son royalme. 


3. Item, Par defaut de bon gover- 
ment ad ibperdu le royalme d'Escoce 


It is accorded that prince Ed- 
ward, the king’s eldest son, shall 
have the government of the king. 
dom, and be crowned king for the 
causes following. 

1. For that that the person of the 
king is insufficient to govern : for 
that during his whole reign he has 
been led and governed by others, 
who have given him evil counsel, to 
his distonour and the destruction 
of holy church, and of all his peo- 
ple; hebeing unwilling to consider 
or know what was good or evil, or 
to provide remedy even when it 
was required of him by the great 
and wise men of his realm, or suffer 
any to be made. 

2. Also, During alt his time, he 
would neither heatken to, nor be. 
Jieve good counsel, nor apply him. 
self to the good government of his 
realm, but hath always given him- 
self over to things and occupations 
altogether inconvenient, omitting 
in the mean time the necessary 
affairs and business of the kingdom. 

3. Also, For want of good govern- 
ment, he hath lost the kingdom of 
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et auters terres et seigneuries en 
Gascoyne et Hytland, les queux son 
pere leleisa et: pecs etamisté du roy 
de France, et dets mults des auters 
grants. 


4, Item, Par sa fierta, ot qualte, et 
Par mauvays counsel, ad il destruit 
saint esglise, et les persons de saint 
esglise tenus en prison les ung et 
Jes auteys en distresce, Et auxynt 
Plusors grants et nobles de sa terre 
mys & honteuse mort, enprisones, 
exulets, et desherites, 


5. Item, LA ou il est tenus par 
son serment ad faire droit & toute il 
ne I’ad pas volu faire, purson propre 
proffitt et covetise de ly, et de ces 
maveis consailires, que ount este 
pres de ly, ne ad garde tes huters 
points del serment qu’ il fist a son 
coronement, si come il (uest tenus. 

6. Item, 1] deguerpist son royalme, 

- et fist tant come en ly fust que son 
royalme et son people fust perduz, 
et que pys est, pur la cruaute de ly 
et defaute desa personne il est trove 
incorrigible saunz csperance de 
amendment, les queux choses sont 
si notoires, qu'ils ne pount este 
desdits, 


For these causes, De consilio et 
assensu omnium prelatorum, co- 
mitum et baronum et totius com. 
munitatis regni amotus est a Tegi- 
mine regni.—[ 4polog. Ade de Orle- 
ton, Collect. p. 2765, 2766.) 
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Scotland, and other lands and terri- 
tories in Gascoyn and Ireland, 
which his father left him in peace 
and friendship: with the French 
king, and with many other gran- 
dees, 


4 Also, By his pride and arro- 
gance and evil counsel, he hath de. 
stroyed holy church ; imprisoning 
some persons thereof, and put 
others in distress, And also he 
hath put to a shameful death, im- 
prisoned, and disinherited many of 
the great men, and nobles of the 
Jand, 

5, Also, Whereas he is bound b 
his oath to administer justice toalh, 
he would not doit, through his own 
covetousness, and that of evil coun- 
sellors that were about him ; nei« 
ther hath he kept the other points 
of the oath which he took athis co- 
ronation, 48 he was bound, 

6. Also, He hath wasted hia 
kingdom, and did what in him lay, 
that his realm and people should be 
destroyed ; and, which is worse, by 
his cruelty and personal failings or 
defects, he is found to be incorrigi- 
ble, and past all hopes of amend. 
ment. All which things are so 
notorious, that they cannot be de- 
nied. 

For these causes, by advice and 
assent of all the prelates, earls, and 
barons, and of the whole common. 
alty of the kingdom, he was deposed 
from the government. — [ Apology 
of Adaim de Orteton, Collect. p, 2765, 
2766.) 


These proceedings against king Edward II. are no where extant but in 
that author, Which is the Jess to be wondered at, if we consider, that in 
king Richard I1.’s time, the king’s parasitical court favourites 'so influenced 
the judges, that to the question, How he was to be punished, that moved 
in the parliament, that the statute should be sent for, whereby Edward, 
the son of king Edward, was another time indicted in the parliament; they 
answered, That as well he that moved, as the other who by force of the 
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opinions delivered, those judges were severely punished, as is notoriously 
known.) And algo, that it was afterwards one article of impeachment 
against king Richard IL, that he had cancelled and razed sundry records. 
In king Richard I1.'s time many animosities arose from time to time be- 
twixt him and his parliaments; insomuch, that in the 11th year of his 
reign_-the parliament then sitting at London—the king absented himself 
from them, and staid at Eltham, refusing to come at them, and join with 
them in the public affairs: upon which occasion the lords and commons 
sent messengers to him with an address ; which the historian H. Knighton 
sets forth at large, and which I wilt here give the reader a transcript of at 
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Jarge, because it will aiford many useful inferences and observations. * 


Salubri igitur usi consilio mise- 
runt, de communi assensu totius 
parliament dominum Thomam de 
‘Wodestoke, ducem Glocestrie, et 
‘Thdmam de Arundell, episcopum 
Elyensem, ad regem apud Eltham, 
qui salutarent eum ex parte proce. 
yum et communium parliamenti 
sui, sub tali sensu verborum ei re- 
ferentes vota eorum. 

Domine Rex, Proceres et do 
atque totus populus communitatis 
parliamenti vestri, cum humilima 
subjectione se commendant excel~ 
Tentissimo regalis dignitatis 
vestte, cupientes prosperum iter 
invineibilis honoris vestri contrain- 
imicorum potentiam, et validissi- 
mum vinculum pacis et dilectionis 
cordis vestri erga subditos vestros, 
in augtnentum commodi vestsi, erga 
Deuin, et salutem anima vestre, et 
ad inedicibilem consolationem to- 
tius populi vestri quem  regitis ; 
ex quorum parte hae vobis intima~ 
mus; Quad ex antiquo statuto habe- 
mug, et consuetudine laudabili et 
approbata, cujus contrarietati dict 
non valebit, quod rex noster convo- 
care potest dominos et proceres 
vegni atque communes semel in 
anno ad parliamentum suum, tan- 
quam ad summam curiam, totius 
regni,in qué omnis xquitas relucere 
deberet absque qualibet scrupulosi- 
tate vel nota, tanquam so! in as- 
tac are) ig aN aE ak anil: «eh 





Wherefore taking wholesome ad- 
vice, they sent, by common assent 
of the whole parliament, the lord 
Thomas de Woodstock, duke of 
Glocester, and Thomas de Arundett, 
bishop of Ely, to the king, to El- 
tham, to salute him on behalfof the 
tords and commons of his parlia- 
ment, who expressed their desires 
to the king to this effect. 

‘Sir, The lords aud all the com. 
mons of your parliament have them- 
selves commended to your most ex- 
cellent majesty, desiring the success 
of your invincible honour against 
the power of your enemies, and a 
most firm bond of peace and love in 
your heart towards your subjects, 
for your good Godwards, and the 
good of your soul, and to the un. 
speakable comfort of all your peo- 
ple whom you govern: on whose 
behalf we intimate these things to 
you; That it appears to us, by an 
ancient statute, and by laudable and 
approved usage, which cannot be 
denied, that our king can cal} to- 
gether the peers of the realm and 
the commons once a-year to his 
parliament, as to the supreme court 
of the whole kingdom, in which all 
right and justice ought to shine 
forth without any doubt or stain, 
as the sun at noon-day, where poor 
and rieh may find an infallible re~ 
fuge, to enjoy the refreshments of 
tranquillity and peace, and for re- 
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refugium infallibile querere pos- 
sent; ac etiam errata regni reform- 
are, et de statu et gubernatione 


rogis et regal cum sapientiori con- 


silio tractare; et ut inimici regis et 
regni intrinsect et hostes extrinseci 
degtruantur et repellantur, quo. 
wiodd convenientius et honorificen- 
tius fieri poterit cum salubri trac- 
tatu in eo disponere et previdere 5 
qualiter queque onera incumbentia 
regi et regno levius ad ediam com- 
munitatis supportari poterunt, Vi 
detur etiam iis, quod ex quo onera 
supportant incumibentia, habent 
etiam supervidere qualiter et per 
quos eoruin bona et catalla expen 
aantur, Dicunt etiam, quod habent 
ex antiquo statuto, quod si rex 2 
purliamento suo se alienaverit sua 
sponte; non aliqua infirmitate, aut 
aliqué alid de causé necessitatis, sed 
per inmoderatam voluntatem pro- 
tervd se subtraxerit per absentiam 
temporis quadraginta dierum, tan- 
quam de vexatione populi sui et 
gravibus eorum expensis non cu- 
rans, extune licitum omnibus et 
singulis eorum absque domigerio 
regis redire ad propria, etunicuique 
eorum in patriam suam remeare 5 
et jam vos ex longiore tempore ab- 
sent&stis, et qué de causa nesciunt, 
venire renuistis. Ad hee rex, Jam 
pland consideramus, quod populus 
noster atque communes intendunt 
resistere, afque contra nos insurgere 
moliuntur; et in tall infestatione 
‘melius nobis non videtur, quin cog~ 
natum nostrum regem Francie, 

et ab co consilium et auxi- 
uum petere contra insidiantes, et 
nos ei submittere potids quam suc- 
cumbere subditis nostris. Ad hee 
illi responderunt, Non est hoc vo- 
bis sanum consilium, sed magis du- 
cens ad inevitabile detrimentum ; 
nam rex Francie capitalis inimicus 
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ed, and the state and governtent 
of king and kingdom treated upon 
by sage advice; and the destroying 
‘and repelling of both intestine and 
foreign enemies to the king and 
kingdom, with most convenience 
‘and honour, may be debated upon | 
and provided for ; as also in what 
manner the charges incumbent 
upon the king and kingdom may 
be borne with most ease to the com- 
monalty. They conceive likewise, 
that since they bear the Incumbent 
charges, it concerns them to inapect, 
how and by whom their goods and 
chattels are expended. They say 
also, that it appears to them by an 
ancient statute, that if the king ab- 
sent himself from his parliament, 
voluntarily, not by reason of sick- 
neas, or for any other necessary 
cause, but through an inordinate 
will shal} wantonly absent himself 
by the space of forty days, not 
regarding the vexation of his people, 
and their great expenses,itshailthen 
be lawful to ail and singular of them 
to return to their own homes with- 
out the king’s leave : and you have 
now been longer absent, and have 
refused to come to ther, for what 
cause they know not. Then said 
the king, I now plainty see that my 
people and the commons design to 
‘oppose me with force, and are about 
to make an insurrection againatme: 
and if I be so infested, 1 think the 
best course I can take will be to 
my cousin the king of France, 
and ask his advice, and pray in aid 
of him against those that waylay 
‘me, and rather to submit myself to 
him, than be foiled by my own sub- 
jects. ‘To which they replied, That 
‘counsel is not for your goo, but 
will inevitably tend to your ruin; 
for the king of France is your capi- 
tal enemy, and the greatest adver- 
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regni veatri pedero figeret potius, 
vos spoliare laboraret et regnurn 
veatruth invadere, vosque A gub- 
[imitate regalissolii expellere, quam 
‘vobie aliquatends manus adjutrices 
cum favore apponere 5 éi, quod ab- 
sit, ejus suffragio quandoque indi- 
geretis, Ad memoriam igitur revo” 
cetis, qualiter avus vester Edwardus 
tertius ress et similiter pater Ed- 
wardus princeps nomine éjus in 
audore et angustiis in omni tempore 
suo per innumerabiles labores in 
frigore et calore certaverunt inde- 
fess? pro couquisitione regni Fran- 
cis, quod eis jure hereditario attl- 
nevat, et vobis per successionem 
post 0s, Reminiscamini quoque 
qualitér domivi regni et proceres 
quate communesimumerabiles tam 
de regno Anglie quam Francie, 
egos quoque et domini de aliis 
regnis, atque popnli innumerabiles 
in guerra ita mortem et mortis 
sustinuerunt; bona quo- 
que et catalla ingstimabilia, et the- 
gauros Innumerabiles pro sustenta- 
tione hujus guerre, communes) regni 
hhujus indefese effuderunt. Et 
quod gravids dolendum est, jam in 
diebue vestris tanta onera iis i 
posita pro guerris vestris sustinen= 
dis, supportaverunt, quod ad tan- 
tam pauperiem incredibilem de- 
ducti sunt, quod nec reditus su0s 
pro suis tenementis soluere possunt, 
nec regi subvenire, nec vite neces- 
saria sibi ipsis ministrare, et depau- 
peratur regia potestas, et domino- 
rum regni, et magnatum infelicitas 
adducitur, atque totius populi de- 
bilitas, Nam rex depauperari ne- 
quit, qui divitem habet populum ; 
nec dives ease potest, qui pauperes 
jhabet communes. Et mala hee 
omnia redundant non solum regi, 
sed et ompibus et singulis dominis 
‘et proceribus regni, unicuique in 
suo gradu. Et hee omnia eveni- 
unt per iniquos ministros regis, qui 
woald gubernaverunt regem et reg- 








kingdom, he would rathepienides- 
your to prey upon you, afd 
Your realm, and to depose you from 
your rosal-dignity, than afford you - 
‘any assistance, if, which God farbid, 
you should stand in need of his 
help. Call to mind therefore, bow 
your grandfather, king Edward 111. 
3nd your father, prince Edward, for 
him, fought indefatigably in sweat 
and sorrow all their days, and went 
through innumerable hardahips of 
cold and heat, to acquire the king- 
dom of France,-which by hereditary 
right appertained to them, aud does 
now to you by succession after 
them, Remember likewise, how 
innumerable lords and commons of 
oth realms, and kings and gentle- 
men of other kingdoms, and people: 
innumerable, perished, or hazamed 
perishing, in that wars and that 
the commons of this realm poured 
‘out goods of inestimable value, and 
e sums of money, for 
the carrying on of that same wars 
and, which is mare to be 
they have now in your daya under- 
gone such heavy taxes towards the 
maintaining of your wars, that they 
are reduced to such incredible 
poverty that they cannot 80 much 
as pay their rente for their farms, 
nor aid the king, nor afford them. 
selves necessaries; and the king 
himself is impoverished, aad the 
lords become uneasy, and ai] the 
people faint; for a king cannot be- 
‘come poor that has a rich people; _ 
nor can he berich whose people are 
. And all these mischiefs re- 


* douna not to the king anly, but also 


inigular the peers of the 

andall these 
by means of the 
king’s evileministers, who have 
hitherto misgoverned both the king 
‘and kingdom ; and ifsome course 
be not taken, the kingdom of Eng- 
jand will be miserably ditainished 
‘sooner than we are aware. -But 
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num usque in pragens. Et nisi 
manus citids apponamus adjutrices, 
et remedii fulcimentum adhibea- 
mus, regnum Angtiz dotorose atte- 
nuabitur tempore, quo minus opina- 
lmur. Sed.et unum aliud de nun- 
cio nostro superest nobis ex parte 
Populi vestri vobisintimare, Habent 
enim ex antiquo statuto, et de facto 
non long? retroactis temporibus, 
experienter quod dolendum est 
pabito, 6i rex ex maligno consilio 
quocunque, vel ineptd contumacia, 
aut contemptu, seu proterva volun- 
tate singulari, aut quovis modo ir. 
Tegulari, se alienaverit A populo 
suo, nec voluerit per jura regni et 
statuta ac laudabiles ordinationes 
cum salubri consitio dominorum et 
proceruno regni gubernari et regu- 
lari, sed capitosd in suis insanis con- 
siliis propriam yoluntatem suam sin. 
gularem proterve exercere, extunc 
licitum est iis, eum communi as- 
genau et consensu populi regni ip- 
sum rogem de regali solio abrogare, 
et propinquiorem aliquem de stirpe 
regia lovo ejus in regni solio subli- 
mare.—H. Knighton, Coll. p. 2681. 
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there remains yet another part of 
our message, which we have to im- 
part to you on the behalf of your 
people. They find in an anctent 
statute, avd it has been done im fact 
not long ago, that if the king, 
through any evil counsel, or foolish 
contumacy, or out of scorn, or some 
singular petulant will ofhis own, or 
by any other irregular means, shal} 
alienate himself from hia people,and 
shall refuse to be governed and 
guided by the laws of the realm, and 
the statutes and laudable ordinances 
thereof, together with the whole. 
some advice of the lords and great 
men of his realm, but persisting 
headstrong in his own hare-brained 
counsels, shall petulantly prosecute 
his own singular humour, that then 
it shall belawful for them, with the 
common assent and consent of the 
people of the realm, to depose that 
same king from his regal throne, and 
to set up some other of the royai 
Uiood in his room,— H. Knighton, 
Coll, p. 268). 


‘No man can imagine that the lords and commons in parliament would 
have sent the king such a message, and have quoted to him an oid statute 
for deposing kings that would not govern according ta law, if the people of 
England had then apprehended that an obedience, without reserve, was due - 
to the king, or if there had not been such a statute in being. And thongh 
the record of that excelignt law be Jost, as the records of almost ali our an- 
cient laws ate; yet is he testimony of so credible an historiag, who lived 
when these things were transacted, sufficient to inform us, that such a law 
was then known and in being, and consequently that the terms of English 
allegiance, according to the constitution of our government. ase different 
from what some modern authors would persuade us they are. . 

‘This difference betwixt the said king and his parliament ended amicably 
betwixt them, in the punishment of many evil counsellors, by whom the 
king had been infuenced to commit many irregularities in government. 

But the discontents of the people grew higher by his after-management 
of affaire, and ended in the deposition of that king, and setting up of 
another, who was not the next heir in lineal succession, 

‘The articles against king Richard II. may be read at large in H. Knigh- 
ton’s Collect. pp. 2746, 2747, &c., and are yet extant upon record. An 
pbridgment of them is in Cotton’s Records, pp. 386—388.. out of whom ¥ ob- 
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unworthy persons, and overcharging the commons with exachons. And 
that whereas certain lords spiritual and temporal were assigned in parlia- 

‘ment to intend the government of the kingdom, the king, by a conventicte 
of his own accomplices, endeavoured to impeach them of high treason. 

‘Another was, For that the king by undue means procured divers justices 
‘speak. against the law, to ‘the destruction of the duke of Glocester, and 
the earls of Arundel and Warwick at Shrewsbury. 

Another, For that the king, against his own promise and pardon at.a s0- 
Jemn procession, apprehended the duke of Glocester and sent bim to Ca. 
lais, there to be choked and murdered, beheading the earl of Arundel, and 
banishing the earl of Warwick and the lord Cobham, 

Another, For that the king’s retinue, and a rout gathered by him out of 
Cheshire, committed divers murders, rapes, and other felonies, and refused 
pay for theirto victuals. 

‘Another, For that the crown of England being freed from the pope and 
all other foreign power, the king, notwithstanding, procured the pope’s ex- 
communication on such as should break the ordinences of the last parlia~ 
arent; in derogation of the crown, statutes, and laws of the realm, 

Another, That he made men sheriffs, whotwere not named to him by the 
great officers, the justices and others of his council; and who were unfit; 
contrary to the laws of the realm, and in manifest breach of his oath, 

Another, For that he did not repay to his subjects the debts that he had 
borrowed of them. 

, Another, For that the king refused to execute the laws, saying, that the 
laws were in hia mouth and breast, and that himself alone could make and 
aitter thedaws, 

‘Another, For causing sheriffs to continue in office.above a year, contrary 
to the tenor ofa statute-law, thereby incurring notorious perjury. 

Another, For that the said king procured knights of the shires to be re- 
turned to serve his own will. 

Another, For that many justices, fon their good counsel given to the 
king, were with evil countenance and threats rewarded. 

Another, For that the king passing into Ireland, bad carried with him, 
without the consent ofthe estatés of the realm, the treasure, reliques, and 
other jewels of the realm, which were used safely to be kept in the king's 
own coffers from all hazard ; and for that the said king cancelled and razed 
sundry records. 

Another, For that the said king appeared by his letters to the pope, to 
foreign princes, and to his subjects, so variable, so dissembling, and 80 un= 
faithful and inconstant, that no man could trust him that knew him ; inso- 
mauch, that he was a scandal both to himself and the kingdom. 

‘Another, That the king would commonly say amongst the nobles, that all 
subjets’ lives, lands, and goods, were in his hands without any forfeiture ; 
which is altogether contrary to the laws and usages of the realm. 

Another, For-that he suffered hie subjects to be condemned by martial 
aw, contrary to his oath and the laws of the realm. 

Another, For that whereas the subjects of England are suffictently bound, 
to the king by their allegiance, yet the said king compelled them to take 
new oaths, 
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seemed sufficient to the whole estates for the king’s deposition, atdtie was 
deposed accordingly. see 

<- ‘The substance and drift of all is, that our kings were anciently Hable:to, 
and might lawfully be deposed for oppression ad tyranny, for insufficiency 
to govern, &c., in and by the great council of the nation, without any 
breach of the oldwath of fealty, because (to say nothing of the nature of 
our constitution) express and positive laws warranted such proceedings ; * 
and therefore, the frame of our government being the same atill, and the 
terms of our allegiance being the same now that they were then, wighout 
any new obligations superinduced by the oaths of allegiance and supreffiacy, 
a king of England may legally at this day, for sufficient cause, be deposed. 
by the Jords and commons assembled ina great council of the kingdom, 
without any breach of the present oaths of supremacy or allegiance, Quod 
erat demonstrandum.” 7 ‘ 


END OF THE EIGHTA VOLUME, 
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